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“N™ QF INNTA 


The Egypt Exploration Society 


(so styled since 1919) was founded in 1882, and incorporated in 1888 as the ‘Egypt 
Exploration Fund’. 


Ever since its foundation it has made surveys and conducted explorations and 
excavations in Egypt, in accordance with the best methods of scientific investigation, 
for the purpose of obtaining information about the ancient history, religion, arts, 
literature, and ethnology of that country. The Society’s activities have recently been 
extended to the exploration of sites of the Pharaonic Period in the Sudan. 


Those of the antiquities discovered which are not retained, according to law, by 
the Antiquities Departments of Egypt and the Sudan are exhibited in London every 
year and are then distributed among public museums in the United Kingdom, the 
British Dominions, the United States of America, and elsewhere, in strict proportion 
to the contributions from each locality. 


All persons interested in the promotion of the Society’s objects are eligible for 
election as Members. The entrance fee hitherto payable has been suspended until 
further notice. The annual subscription is £2. 2s., due on 1st January. If desired, the 
annual subscription of £2. 2s. can be compounded at any time by a single payment 
of £31. 10s.; subscriptions may also be paid by covenants for a minimum term of 
seven years. 

Members have the right of attendance and voting at all meetings, and may intro- 
duce friends to the Lectures and Exhibitions of the Society. They have accéss to the 
Library at the Society’s Rooms in London, and may borrow books. 


The JOURNAL OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY or, alternatively, a Graeco-Roman 
Memoir, is presented gratis to all Nlembers, and other publications may be purchased 
by them at a substantial discount. 


Subject to certain conditions, of which details may be had on application, all 
students between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five are eligible for election as Asso- 
ciate Members. Associate \Iembers receive the JOURNAL, gratis and post free, and 
enjoy all other privileges of membership except the right to vote at meetings. The 
annual subscription for Associate Members is ros. 6d. 


Persons may also join the Society as Associates at an annual subscription of 7s. 6d. 
Associates are entitled to receive the Annual Report and tickets for lectures and exhi- 
bitions, and to use the Library in London, but not to take out books. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 1. 


All communications to the JouRNAL oF EGypTraN ARCHAEOLOGY should be sent 
to the Editor, R. O. FatLener, Esq., Ebor Cottage, Old Boars Hill, Oxford. 
All books for review should be sent to the SECRETARY OF THE EGypt ExPLoRaTIon 
Society, 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


All subscriptions for the JouRNAL OF EGypTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY should be sent to 
the Honorary TREASURER OF THE Ecypr Exploration Society, 2 Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


IN March 1949 our Vice-President, Sir Alan Gardiner, attained the age of seventy 
years. In view of his unrivalled services to scholarship in general, and to this Society 
in particular, Egyptologists everywhere were anxious to pay him tribute by offering 
contributions to the science to which Sir Alan has devoted his whole life, and it 
seemed appropriate that this Journal, of which he has been Editor on several occasions 
and for many vears, should be the medium for publishing those tributes. As will be 
seen from the Table of Contents, scholars of many nations have collaborated to 
produce this volume, and it has been only the ineluctable restrictions imposed by 
post-war conditions which have prevented the list of contributors from being almost 
as long again. That is why many names we should have wished to see are not 
represented; two others, those of Professor Glanville and M. Charles Kuentz, are 
absent through circumstances beyond their own control. But whether their names 
appear in this present volume or not, all Egyptologists throughout the world unite in 
wishing Sir Alan all happiness for many years to come. 

The new season of 1949-50 marks a change in the Society’s policy of field-work. 
The cost of excavation is now so high, and the Society’s obligations in the matter of 
publications so heavy that, despite the Treasury grant-in-aid, the financial burden 
of digging has become uneconomical, especially in view of the facts that no foreign 
contributions towards the cost of our excavations were available in 1948-9, and that 
our work at Amarah West has produced no movable objects of the kind which would 
attract financial support from museums. The Committee has therefore come to the 
conclusion that greater benefits to science would be obtained for less outlay by a 
revival of the work of the Archaeological Survey in recording monuments above 
ground; the urgency of this work is great, owing to the ever-growing losses from 
weather and the hands of vandals. As a result, it has been decided that further work 
at Amarah West shall be confined to the clearance of a small area left incompletely 
explored, and that the site shall then be given up. This work will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. P. L. Shinnie, and we acknowledge gratefully grants towards meeting 
the cost from the Griffith Institute and from the Sudan Government. Our principal 
task in the field this season is the completion of the recording of the rock tombs at 
Meir, where Professor Blackman hopes to round off the work so successfully carried 
out by him at this site in years past, to which four volumes of the Archaeological 
Survey publications bear witness. Mr. M. Apted will first join Mr. Shinnie in the 
Sudan and will later assist Professor Blackman at Meir. 

For some time past the Society has endeavoured to obtain the right to accept 
covenanted subscriptions from members, so as to obtain some measure of tax relief, 
but this proved impossible without alteration of the Articles of Association. Accord- 
ingly an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Society was held at No. 2 Hinde 
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Street on September 21, 1949, and a Special Resolution was passed to the effect that 
the Articles be altered as follows: 
(a) By inserting at the end of the existing Article 7 the words following: 
‘Provided always that notwithstanding anything in this Clause contained the Committee shall 
have and shall be deemed as from the Incorporation of the Society to have had power (i) to suspend 
or waive for such period and in such manner as they shall in their absolute discretion think fit the 
payment of any entrance fee or annual subscription payable under the provisions of this Clause and 


(ii) to accept covenanted subscriptions for not less than seven years at the rate of any annual sub- 
scription fixed under the provisions of this Clause.’ 


(b) By inserting at the end of the existing Article 9 the words following: 
‘The provisions of this Clause shall have effect subject always to any exercise by the Committee 
of the powers referred to in the proviso to Clause 7 hereof to suspend or waive the payment of any 


entrance fee or annual subscription payable under that Clause or to accept covenanted subscriptions 
as therein provided.’ 


(c) By deleting from the existing Article 14 the words from ‘Every member shall 
be entitled’ to the end of that Article. It is thus now possible for the Society to accept 
subscriptions covenanted for a term of not less than seven years, and it is hoped that 
as many members as possible will take advantage of this facility and thus obtain for 
the Society remission of Income Tax on their annual payments. At the same meeting 
a new Article 36a was added in order to prevent the disqualification in respect of 
service on the Committee of members reaching the age of seventy. 

Not a year goes by but the death of one more of the little band of Egyptologists has 
sadly to be recorded. We have now suffered the grievous loss of Professor Percy E. 
Newberry, whose association with the Egypt Exploration Fund goes back into the 
last century; it is fifty-five vears since there appeared that work on the tombs at 
Beni Hasan with which he inaugurated the publications of the Archaeological Survey 
and thus started the series of tomb-records later carried on by Griffith, Davies, and 
Blackman. It is impossible to cite all Professor Newberry’s writings here; suffice 
it to name Beni Hasan I and II, El Bersheh I and li, Rekhmara, Scarabs, and his 
contributions to the Cairo Catalogue, all of which have long been indispensable to 
the student. In the period 1906-19 he occupied the chair of Egyptology at Liverpool 
University; from 1929 to 1933 he was Professor of Archaeology at Cairo University; 
in 1926-7 he served as Vice-President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, while 
only shortly before his death he was invited to accept a Vice-Presidency of our own 
Society. He will be mourned alike as a scholar and as a friend, and we can only assure 
Mrs. Newberry of the heartfelt sympathy of all who knew him. 
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London, Egypt Exploration Society. 

(With Nina pe Garis Davies.) Facsimiles of Theban Wall-paintings. 16 
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Reign of Tuttankhamiin. Theban Tombs Series, ed. by NORMAN DE Garis 
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don, Egypt Exploration Society. 

Egyptian Grammar, being an Introduction to the Study of Hieroglyphs. 
xxviii5395 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. See too under 1949. 


! Discontinued in this form. Resumed from 1932 on in the Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. 
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(With Kurt SEerHe.) Egyptian Letters to the Dead, mainly from the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms. ix+32 pp.; 11-++6 pls. London, Egypt Exploration 
Society. 

Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type from Matrices owned 
and controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner.! [Introduction by A. H. G.] 
45 pp. Oxford, University Press. Also Cambridge, University Press. 
Also a French translation, Brussels, Fondation égyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth. See too Additions to the Hieroglyphic Fount, JEA 15, 95; 
17, 245-7. 

Description of a Hieratic Papyrus with a Mythological Story, Love-songs, 
and other Miscellaneous Texts. The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. I. 
The Library of A. Chester Beatty. 46 pp.; 30 X2 pls. London, Emery 
Walker. 

Late-Egyptian Stories. Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 1. xv+(100X2)+1 pp. 
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The Attitude of the Ancient Egyptians to Death and the Dead. The Frazer 
Lecture, 1935. 45 pp. Cambridge, University Press. 

Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Third Series, Chester Beatty Gift. 
Vol. 1, Text, ix+142 pp. Vol. 0, Plates, 72+23 pls. London, British 
Museum. 

(With Mme GavTuHIEr-LAuRENT.) Supplement to Gardiner’s Egyptian 
Grammar. [A. H. G. Additions and Corrections, pp. 1-21; Mme 
G.-L. General Index of References, pp. 23-78.] Sold by Mme G.-L., 
37 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine). 

Late-Egyptian Miscellanies. Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, V1. xxi--(142 X2) pp. 
Brussels, Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 

(With J. Capartr.) Le Papyrus Léopold II et le Papyrus Amherst. [x] pp.; 
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Ramesside Administrative Documents. [i]+-(23 <2) pp. [Provisional issue, 
see below under 1948 for completion.] Privately printed for the Editor 
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The Wilbour Papyrus. Vol. 1, Plates. See below under 1941-8. 

Ancient Egyptian Onomastica. 3 vols. Vol. 1, Text, xxiii+68+-215 pp. 
Vol. u, [Text, cont.] 324 pp. Vol. ur, Plates, 27--13 pls. Oxford, 
University Press. 

The Wilbour Papyrus. 3 vols. Vol. 1, Plates, 1941, 72+73 pls. Vol. u, 
Commentary, 1948, 216 pp., 5 pp. Tables, 2 maps. Vol. 111, Transla- 
tion, 1948, x1+135 pp. [Jn preparation, Vol. 1v, Indexes, by R. O. 
Faulkner.] Published for the Brooklyn Museum. Oxford, University 
Press. 


1 Now in the possession of the Oxford University Press. 
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! For the abbreviations used for periodicals, etc., see this Journal, 25, 231. 
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Ethics, 8, 19-25. 

Art. ‘Magic (Egyptian)’. 1b. 8, 262-9. 


The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet. FEA 3, 1-16, with Pls. i-v. 

Three Engraved Plaques in the Collection of the Earl of Carnarvon. FEA 3, 
73-5, with Pl. x1. 

The Defeat of the Hyksos by Kamose: the Carnarvon Tablet No. 1. FEA 3, 
95-100, with Pls. xu, xiit. 

Review of G. Maspero, Le Musée Egvptien: Recueil de Monuments et de 
Notices sur les Fouilles d’ Egypte, tome troisieme, second fascicule (Cairo, 
Inst. fr. d’arch. or.). FEA 3, 143-6. 

Review of A. E. Knicut, Amentet: an Account of the Gods, Amulets and 
Scarabs of the Ancient Egyptians (London, Longmans, Green & Co.). 
FEA 3, 146. 


(1916) 


1917 


1918 


R. O. FAULKNER 


An Ancient List of the Fortresses of Nubia. FEA 3, 184-92. 

(Account of a hieratic ostracon in F. Lu. Grirritu, A Tourist’s Collection of 
Fifty Years Ago.) FEA 3, 194-5. 

A Stele of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty from Thebes. FEA 3, 256, with 
Piss 

Notes and News. FEA 3, 139-40; 218-22; 278. 

Review of T. E. Peet, The Stela of Sebek-khu (Manchester Museum, Museum 
Handbooks, 1914). Man, 1916, No. 7. 

Some Personifications. II. Hu, ‘Authoritative Utterance’; Sia, ‘Under- 
standing’. PSBA 38, 43-54; 83-95, with Pl. v. 

A Shawabti-figure with Interesting Names. The Evil Eye in Egypt. PSBA 
38, 129-30, with Pl. vi. 

Some Coptic Etymologies. I. S. A. seme: B. ser ‘kind’, ‘sort’. II. 8. B. 
wor: A. gad ‘tooth’, ‘tusk’. IIT. cwt dpovpa. IV.S. wpm ‘to stumble’. 
PSBA 38, 181-5. 

Additional Note on A. M. Blackman’s Article (On the Reading of },>. as 
‘Ny-sw-t’). Rec. trav. 38, 70. 


A New Masterpiece of Egyptian Sculpture. FEA 4, 1-3, with Pls. i-ii. 

The Tomb of a Much-travelled Theban Official. FEA 4, 28-38, with Pls. 
Vi-ix. 

Review of E. Dévaup, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep (Fribourg, Suisse). FEA 
4, 65-6. 

(With Howarp Carter.) The Tomb of Ramesses IV and the Turin Plan 
of a Royal Tomb. FEA 4, 130-58, with Pls. xxix—xxx. 

A Stele in the MacGregor Collection. JEA 4, 188-9, with Pl. xxxvii. 

Review of A. LytHcor, The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht (New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art). FEA 4, 203-6. 

(With BarriscoMBE GUNN.) New Renderings of Egyptian Texts. I. The 
Temple of the Wady Abbad. FEA 4, 241-51, with PI. liit. 

The Earliest Boats on the Nile. (Supplementary Note to the Art. with same 
title by J. H. Breasted, FEA 4, 174-6.) FEA 4, 255, with PI. liv. 

An Archaic Funerary Stele. FEA 4, 256-60, with PI. lv. 

Notes and News. FEA 4, 63-4; 200-2; 280-1. 

Professional Magicians in Ancient Egypt. PSBA 39, 31-44. 

Postscripta. PSBdA 39, 133-40. 

Art. ‘Personification (Egyptian) in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 9, 787-92. 

Art. ‘Philosophy (Egyptian). Ib. 9, 857-9. 





(With BarTiscOMBE GUNN.) New Renderings of Egyptian Texts. II. The 
Expulsion of the Hyksos. FEA 5, 36-56. 

The Delta Residence of the Ramessides. FEA 5, 127-38; 179-200; 242-71, 
with Pl. xxxv. 


(1918) 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 
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The Supposed Egyptian Equivalent of the Name of Goshen. FEA 5, 218- 
23; 

Notes and News. ZEA 5, 65-9; 140-2; 216-17; 303-4. 

An Unrecognized Egyptian Adverb [7]. PSBA 40, 5-7. 

The Ancient Military Road between Egypt and Palestine. FEA 6, 99-116, 
with Pls. xii-xtil. 

(With S. Lancpon.) The Treaty of Alliance between Hattusili, King of the 
Hittites, and the Pharaoh Ramesses II of Egypt. EA 6, 179-205, with 
Pl. xviii. 

Another Statue of a Man named Roy as Worshipper of the Sun-god. FEA 
6, 212-13, with Pl. xxu. 

Notes and News. FEA 6, 65-6; 147-8; 219-21; 294. 

Review of Sir A. E. Wattis Bupce, An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary 
(London, John Murray). Spectator, Aug. 7, 1920. 

The Graffiti. Chapter IV (pp. 27-9) in N. and Nina bE Garis Davies, The 
Tomb of Antefoker, Vizier of Sesostris I, and of his Wife, Senet (No. 60). 
London, Egypt Exploration Society. 


Notes and News. FEA 7, 107-10; 216-21. 

On Certain Participial Formations in Egyptian. Rev. égyptol., nouv. série, 
2, 42-55. 

The Relative Form in Egyptian in the Light of Comparative Syntax. 
Philologica, 1, 1-14. 

Egyptian Art at the Burlington Club. Westminster Gazette, June 10, 1921. 

Review of A. Erman and H. Grapow, Agyptisches Handwérterbuch (Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard). FEA 8, 109-10. 

A Stela of the Earlier Intermediate Period. FEA 8, 191-2, with Pl. xviii. 

The Geography of the Exodus. Ree. Champ. 203-15. 


The Eloquent Peasant. FEA 9, 5-25. 

A Hitherto Unnoticed Negative in Middle Egyptian [{=c}]. Rec. trav. 40, 
79-82. 

Der Agyptische Ursprung des Semitischen Alphabets. [Translation of the 
article published 1916 in FEA 3, 1-16.] ZDMG, 2nd series, 2, 92-120, 
with Pls. i, 1. 

Treasures of Luxor. The Documentary Evidence. [The Tomb of Tuttankh- 
amin]. The Times, Feb. 14, 1923. 

The Geography of the Exodus: an answer to Professor Naville and others. 
FEA 10, 87-96. > 

The Term "|, pr-a-st? in Pap. Mayer A. ZAS 59, 72. 

(The Synopsis of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner’s Pica Fount of Hieroglyphs. 8 pp. 


Oxford, University Press.) 
The Secret Chambers of the Sanctuary of Thoth. FEA 11, 2-5. 


(1925) 


1932 
1933 


1934 


R. O. FAULKNER 


Review of K. Srrue, Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen (ZDMG 77, 145-207, 
Leipzig, 1923). FEd 11, 123-4. 

The Autobiography of Rekhmeré:. ZAS 60, 62-76. 

Origin of the Alphabet. The Sinai Inscriptions. Letter to The Times, Oct. 
27, 1925: 

The Sinai Inscriptions. Letter to The Times, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Translations. Chapter VII (pp. 19-20) in W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tomb of 
the Courtiers and Oxyrhvnkhos. London, University College. 


An Administrative Letter of Protest. FEA 13, 75-8. 
The Inscribed Pottery Bowl. Chapter XXVI (pp. 76-8) in G. BRUNTON, 
QOau and Badari I, London, University College. 


The Graffito from the Tomb of Pere. FEA 14, 10-11, with Pls. v, vi. 
An Egyptian Split Infinitive and the Origin of the Coptic Conjunctive Tense. 
FEA 14, 86-96. 


The Transcription of New Kingdom Hieratic. FEA 15, 48-55. 
The Sinai Script and Origin of the Alphabet. PEO 1929, 48-55. 


A New Letter to the Dead. FEA 16, 19-22, with Pl. x. 

The Origin of certain Coptic Grammatical Elements. [I. The Tense- 
formative epe- in Late Egyptian. II. The Origin of agnaTe, with some 
Remarks on Method. III.‘Until he hears’ in Coptic and Late Egyptian.] 
JE. 16, 220-34. 

Two Hieroglyphic Signs and the Egyptian Words for ‘Alabaster’ and ‘Linen’. 
Bull. Inst. fr. 30, 161-83. 

°=s¢ 7% 9 = ‘umbilical cord’. ZAS 66, vee 


as 


Obituary of Wilhelm Spiegelberg. The Times, Dec. 12, 1930. 
The Astarte Papyrus. Griffith Studies, 74-85, with Pls. 8, 9. 


Israel in Egypt. Letter to the A/Zorning Post, Jan. 23, 1933. 

The Historical Value of Exodus. Letter to the Morning Post, Feb. 9, 1933. 

The Dakhleh Stela. FEA 19, 19-30, with Pls. v—vil. 

(Further Note on the Astarte Papyrus.) FEA 19, 98. 

Tanis and Pi-Ratmesse: a Retractation. FEA 19, 122-8. 

The Supposed Particle “. ZAS 69, 70-1. 

Introduction to A. MI. CaLvERLEY and M. F. Broome, The Temple of King 
Sethos I at Abydos, vol. 1 (London & Chicago), pp. viI—ix. 

(Hieratic Graffito in Tomb No. 112.) Nixa DE Garis Davirs and NORMAN 
bE Garis Davies, The Tombs of \lenkheperrasonb, Amenmosé, and 
Another (Theban Tombs Series, fifth memoir. London, Egypt Explora- 
tion Society), pp. 25-6. 


Mr. Arthur Weigall (obituary). The Times, Jan. 5, 1934. 
Professor Peet (obituary). The Times, Feb. 23, 1934. 


(1934) 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 
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Francis Llewellyn Griffith (obituary). The Oxford Magazine, April 26, 1934. 

‘Two Employments of the Independent Pronouns. #EA 20, 13-17. 

Thomas Eric Peet (obituary). JEA 20, 66-70, with Pl. xii. 

Francis Llewellyn Griffith (obituary). JEA 20, 71-7, with Pl. xiii. 

Notes and News. EA 20, 107-9; 213-17. 

The Earliest Manuscripts of the Instruction of Amenemmes I. Mel. Maspero, 
I, 479-96, with a Plate. 

A Hhieratic Papyrus. [Coffin Text Papyrus presented by A. H. G.] BM 
Quart. 8, 73-4. 

Discovery at Tell Duweir. Early Alphabets. Letter to The Times, June 6, 
1034. 

A Lawsuit arising from the Purchase of Two Slaves. FEA 21, 140-6, with 
Pls. xili-xvi. 

Piankhi’s Instructions to his Army. #EA 21, 219-23. 

Introduction to A. M. CALVERLEY and M. F. Broome, The Temple of King 
Sethos I at Abydos, vol. 1 (London & Chicago), pp. vii—vill. 

Professor Breasted (obituary). The Times, Dec. 5, 1935. 


(With J. Capart and B. van DE WaL LE.) New Light on the Ramesside 
Tomb-robberies. FEA 22, 169-93, with Pls. x—xvi. 
The Egyptian Origin of some English Personal Names. FAOS 56, 189-97. 


Late Writings of ||°* ‘magistrates’. ZAS 73, 74. 

Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language. Proc. Brit. Acad. 23, 81-104. 

A Priest of King Tuthmosis III and Prince Wadjmose. Orientalia, new 
series, 6, 358-9. 

Professor Erman (obituary). The Times, June 30, 1937. 

Origin of our Alphabet: an Inscription on a Dagger. Letter to The Times, 
July 16, 1937. 

Origin of our Alphabet. Antiquity, no. 43, Sept. 1937, pp. 359-60, with 
PI. 12. 


The Late J. L. Starkey, an Appreciation. The Times, Jan. 18, 1938. 

The Mansion of Life and the Master of the King’s Largess. FEA 24, 83-91, 
with Pls. v, vi. 

A Later Allusion to Akhenaten. FEA 24, 124. 

The Idiom it in. FEA 24, 124-5. 

The House of Life. JEA 24, 157-79. 

The Egyptian for ‘in other words’, ‘in short’. FEA 24, 243-4. 

The Reading of the Egyptian Word for ‘Necropolis’. FEA 24, 244-5. 

Introduction to A. M. CaLvertry and M. F. Broome, The Temple of King 
Sethos I at Abydos, vol. 111 (London & Chicago), pp. vii-ix. 


Review of BAUER, Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Leipzig, Hinrichs) in Der alte 
Orient, 36, pts. 1-2. PEQ 1939, 111-16. 
Cc 
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1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 
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Adoption Extraordinary. FEA 26, 23-9, with Pls. v, v a, vi, vi 4, vii, vil a. 

The Word med? and its Various Uses. FEA 26, 157-8. 

The Expression teencou. FEA 26, 158-9. 

Tuttankhamiin’s Gold Dagger. FEA 27, 1, with Pl.i. 

Ramesside Texts relating to the Taxation and Transport of Corn. FEA 27, 
19-73, with Pls. vii, vii. 

The Cow’s Belly. FEA 27, 158. 

Review of N. and B. Lancton, The Cat in Ancient Egypt (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press). FEA 27, 173. 

Notes and News. FEA 27, 162-5. 

A Bronze Statuette of the God Somtous. Miscellanea Gregoriana (Rome, 
Vatican), 89-91. 

Professor G. A. Reisner (obituary). Nature, July 18, 1942. 

Professor Sir W. M. F. Petrie (obituary). Nature, Aug. 15, 1942. 

Writing and Literature. Chapter 3 in The Legacy of Egypt, ed. by 5. R. K. 
GLANVILLE (Oxford, Clarendon Press), pp. 53-79, with PI. i. 

Editorial Foreword. FEA 28, 1, with Pls. 1 [Tuttankhamiin’s Iron Dagger] 
and iv [The Celestial Cow in the Tomb of Sethos I]. 

Norman de Garis Davies (obituary). JHA 28, 59-60, with PI. vii. 

Review of H. E. Wintocx, Materials used at the Embalming of King Tut- 
cankh-amiin: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Papers No. ro (New York, 
1941). FEA 28, 71. 

(Speech on the past and future of the Egypt Exploration Society.) In 
Conference on the Future of Archaeology: Occasional Paper No. 5 of the 
University of London Institute of Archaeology. 

Editorial Foreword. EA 29, 1, with Pl. i [Limestone bust of ‘Ankhhaf, 
Boston], and PI. ii [Painted Wooden Model of Offering-bearers, Boston]. 

(With H. I. BELL). The Name of Lake Moeris. FEA 29, 37-50. 

The God Semseru. FEA 29, 75-6. 

The Word hm in ‘His Majesty’ and the like. FEA 29, 79. 

Editorial Foreword. FEA 30, 1. 

Horus the Behdetite. FEA 30, 23-60, with Pls. iti—vi. 

Dr. W. E. Crum (obituary). The Times, May 22, 1944. 

Editorial Foreword. FEA 31, 1-2. 

Regnal Years and Civil Calendar in Pharaonic Egypt. FEA 31, 11-28. 

The Supposed Athribis of Upper Egypt. FEA 31, 108-11. 

The Original of Coptic nay ‘see’. FEA 31, 113. 

Additions and Corrections to ‘Horus the Behdetite’. FFA 31, 116. 

Editorial Foreword. FEA 32, 1-2, with Pl. i [Geese from the Tomb of 
Kaem‘onkh at Gizah]. 

Davies’s Copy of the Great Speos Artemidos Inscription. FEA 32, 43-56, 
with Pl. vi. 
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1947 


1948 


1949 
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The Instruction addressed to Kagemni and his Brethren. FEA 32, 71-4, 
with Pl. xiv. 

The Accession Day of Sesostris I. FEA 32, 100. 

Second Theughts on the Origin of Coptic epe-. FEA 32, 101. 

Review of Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, vol. 77. 
FEA 32, 103-5. 

Review of H. J. Pototsky, Etudes de Syntaxe Copte in Publications de la 
Société d Archéologie Copte (Cairo, 1944). FEA 33, 95-101. 

Origin of the Alphabet. [On the book by Dr. Diringer.] Letter to Sunday 
Times, May 9, 1948. 

The First Two Pages of the Worterbuch. FEA 34, 12-18. 

The Founding of a New Delta Town in the Twentieth Dynasty. FEA 34, 
19-22. 

Adversaria Grammatica. I.'The Negative Relative Adjective. FEA 34, 23-6. 

The Tomb of Tutankhamiin. Letter to The Listener, Mar. 17, 1949. 


Sill to appear. Arts. ‘Egyptian Language’ and ‘Hieroglyphics’ in Chambers’s Encyclo- 


1908 


paedia. 
III. Editorial Work 
Die Klagen des Bauern, by F. VoGELsANG and ALan H. Garpiner. In 
Literarische Texte des Mittleren Reiches, 1, ed. A. Erman. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs. [Transcription of R (the Ramesseum Papyrus).] 


1915-33 The Theban Tombs Series, ed. NORMAN DE Garis Davies and ALAN H. 


GARDINER, 5 vols. London, Egypt Exploration Fund (Society). [See 
above, I, under 1915, 1926; II, under 1920, 1933.] 


1916-21; 1934; 1941-6 The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vols. 111 (pt. 2)—vII; xx; 


XXVII-xxxII. [See too above, II, Notes and News; Editorial Forewords.] 


1933-8 The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, vols. 1-111, London, Egypt Explora- 


1935- 


1936 


1948 


tion Society, and Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. [Intro- 
ductions only, see under I1.] 

ADRIAAN DE Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, ed. ADRIAAN DE Buck and 
ALAN H. GarbINeR, vols. I-11. In University of Chicago: Oriental 
Institute Publications, ed. James HENRY BREASTED and THomMAs GEORGE 
ALLEN. [General plan; copies and collations of originals from 1922 
onwards. ] 

Ancient Egyptian Paintings, selected, copied, and described by Nina M. 
Davies, with the editorial assistance of ALAN H. GARDINER. 3 vols. 
[Vol. 11, Descriptive Text, in collaboration with N. M. D.] 

N. pe Garis Davies, Seven Private Tombs at Kurnah, ed. ALan H. Garpr- 
NER. Mond Excavations at Thebes, I]. London, Egypt Exploration 
Society. [Completion of this posthumous work in collaboration with 
Mirs. Davies.] 
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IV. General Linguistics 

Some Thoughts on the Subject of Language. Man, 1919, No. 2. 

The Definition of the Word and the Sentence. British Journal of Psychology, 
12, 352-61. 

The Theory of Speech and Language. viii+332 pp. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. [Second ed. in preparation.] 

“In the Beginning was the Word.’ Letter to Saturday Review, Aug. 27, 1932. 

The Theory of Speech and Language: Review of a Review. Man, 1933, 
No. 114. 

Speech and Language. Letter to The Times Literary Supplement, April 4, 
1933. 

The English Language. Letter to The Times, Aug. 20, 1934. 

The Distinction of ‘Speech’ and ‘Language’. Atti del III. Congresso Inter- 
nazionale det Linguisti [1933], 345-53. Rome. 


The Egyptian Origin of some English Personal Names. See under II. 

Linguistic Theory. Reply to some Critics. English Studies, 19, 58-65. 

On Proper Names. Meélanges de Linguistique et de Philologie offerts a Facques 
van Ginneken (Paris, 1937), pp. 307-10. 


The Theory of Proper Names: a Controversial Essay. 67 pp. Oxford, 
University Press. 

Review of R. A. Witson, The Miraculous Birth of Language. English, 3, 
295-6. 

De Saussure’s Analysis of the Signe Linguistique. [Criticism of an article 
by Professor Benveniste.] Acta Linguistica, 4, 107~10. 


V. Miscellaneous 


The Adhesives of Baden. Philatelic fournal of Great Britain, 3, 92-3. 
More about Baden Stamps. Philatelic Fournal of Great Britain, 3, 119-20. 


Diverting Charity. Letter to Daily News, Mar. 16, 1921. 
A New Year’s Resolution. Letter to The Times, Jan. 4, 1936. 
“Bottle-Neck’. Letter to Sunday Times, Sept. 23, 1945. 
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BIRDS AND BATS AT BENI HASAN 


By NINA M. DAVIES 


THESE well-known pictures of birds and bats are in the tomb of Bakt III (no. 15), at 
Beni Hasan and can be seen in their context in Newberry, Beni Hasan, u, pl. 4. They 
were traced by Norman de G. Davies during the season 1931-2 when some months 
were spent on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of New York painting and studying 
details which the small-scale reproductions in the Newberry publications could not 
show.! 

Some of the tracings and paintings were published in the Egyptian Supplement of 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum (Section II, Bull. MMA, April 1933). A num- 
ber of the tracings, however, were never prepared for publication and I have tried to 
interpret these two plates (as well as others) into line-drawings so as to preserve the 
records. 

Being within easy reach of visitors, these lower scenes have suffered much, especially 
as regards colour. The outlines, except where breaks occur, are still perceptible and 
these outlines are extremely well drawn and show great familiarity with bird-forms. 
If the names above them could be equated with the species in all cases we would know 
a good dealabout the birds of Ancient Egypt, but so far it has not been possible to do 
this with certainty except in a few instances. Considerable traces of colour are still 
preserved but the prevailing film of salty coating now covering the walls makes it 
difficult to decide on the tints even when they exist. 

The early copyists of these named birds have left records which show that all are 
still extant. Wilkinson, who visited the tomb in 1824 (or previously),? made the most 
valuable contribution in his manuscripts now on loan in the Griffith Institute, Oxford. 
He drew the birds twice—once in pencil accompanied by notes of colour, and again in 
red ink with washes of colour. They are about one-sixth scale and he apparently found 
the colours quite perfect in several cases. Some are shown in red outlines only, the 
outlines including details of feathering. Whether these had once been coloured is not 
certain. It is evident that he carefully compared Rosellini’s copies with his own, for there 
are many notes beneath the birds calling attention to differences of colour or the addition 
of a non-existent spur on a bird’s foot. His reproductions of the birds in Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (ed. Birch, 11, 112-13), lack the delicacy of the originals 


« If the notes of colour in the Wilkinson MSS. had been available when the tracings were made it is possible 
that extant fragments could have been interpreted with more certainty. 

2 Wilkinson has dated his pages of drawings in pencil as follows: Folio 1, p. 24, 1824, (verso) 1825. Ina 
little booklet of notes attached to p. 26 a note at the bottom says “3rd visit to Beni Hasan’ and a date, 1824, is 
written at the top of the page. On p. 28 at the bottom of the sheet where some of the birds are pictured, is 
the date 1825. These dates must imply that he preceded Rosellini and Champollion at Beni Hasan, for they 
went to Egypt in 1828. His carefully written notes in ink commenting on Rosellini’s copies were evidently 
made later at home from the latter’s publication of Won. Civ. in 1834. It seems as if he were here checking his 
own manuscripts with Rosellini’s plates before his .W. and C. appeared in 1836. 


I4 NINA M. DAVIES 


and have no notes of colour. The coloured copies of Rosellini and Champollion 
(almost identical with one another) are very garish, but the colours correspond generally 
with those noted by Wilkinson and marked on N. de G. Davies’s tracings. 

Of the two birds (Nos. 14 and 15 on pl. Il) painted by Howard Carter (Beni Hasan, 
Iv, pl. 13), No. 14 differs very considerably from Wilkinson’s coloured drawing. The 
bird was probably much better preserved in his day and Carter had only faded traces 
to guide him. He thought the red (now a pink) extended over parts of the bird where 
Wilkinson saw yellow, white, and white flecked with red below the wing-covert. 
Carter’s painting of No. 15 approximates closely to Wilkinson’s except for the substitu- 
tion of pink for red and a more vellowish-green. 

M. Gaillard, discussing the plover (No. 6), in Mé/. Masp. (1, 2, pp. 465-78), suggests 
a theory, which he shares with M. Loret, that birds whose plumage has changing tints 
according to the angle from which the light catches it were painted by the Egyptians 
in these reflected lights showing red, green, or blue gleams as the sun revealed them. 
This might perhaps be the case with glossy iridescent plumage but can scarcely apply 
to the non-glossy greys and browns of the falcon and vulture shown respectively 
bright green, and red, blue, green, and black. It seems rather that birds were painted 
brightly to achieve a decorative effect on the walls where even the colours of men, 
women, and gods added to the vivid whole. 

Nevertheless, when shown in natural surroundings the artists certainly tended to 
paint them nearer to reality as, for example, the birds in the acacia trees in tomb 3 at 
Beni Hasan,! or the lifelike rendering of the pied kingfisher at El-“Amarnah.? It is 
hardly possible to draw precise conclusions from either form or colour in Ancient 
Egyptian representations, in spite of their keen observation of nature, and we ask too 
much of them if we try to do so. 

The bats on pl. III have yielded more details than in Beni Hasan, u1, pl. 4, although 
the lines are now confused and uncertain. They are recorded by Rosellini and Cham- 
pollion, and Wilkinson evidently saw them in almost perfect preservation, including 
the bat drawn side-view. He shows their colour as a drab brownish-pink, and the one 
on the right with a darker browny-red body. 

‘Two varieties are pictured, large and small, and both these are to be found haunting 
the tombs to-day and soiling the walls. Representations of bats are rare, in fact these 
at Beni Hasan seem almost unique. The artist has been at pains to draw two views of 
the animals as if he were making a study of them. 

The bird-trap, inset on pl. II, is to be found in Beni Hasan, u1, pl. 6, where only traces 
of the netting appear. Wilkinson (W. and C. 11, 103, fig. 4) shows the netting covering 
the trap as also noted by N. de G. Davies. It is in reality very coarsely painted, espe- 
cially the bird, which has uncertain outlines. There were painters of different abilities 
at Beni Hasan; some whose work has much artistic merit and others, like the one 
employed here, producing the crudest results which are more apparent on the walls 
than on the reduced scale and precise outlines of the plates.s 


© Anc. Eg. Paintings, t, pl. 9. ? Frankfort, The Mural Paintings of El ‘Amarneh, pl. 4. 
3 For the full bibliography of these scenes see Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. 1v, 152~3. 
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BATS AND BIRDS IN THE TOMB OF BAKT IIE (No. 15) AT BENI HASAN 


PuLate III 


BIRDS AND BATS AT BENT HASAN 15 


Plate Il 

1. Gallinule? 

Wilkinson MSS. ii, 27 verso, 28, 29, 29a, 30.’ Two coloured sketches. Red beak and eye; dark- 
blue head, breast, and tail; dark-green wing covert; dark-blue thighs; red legs and feet. 

Rosellini (fon. Ciz., pls. g and 1o0).' Similar colours. Text, [{{ plainly. 

Champollion (fon. tv, pls. 350, 351, 352).' Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. Similar notes of colour on tracing. 

Whymper (Egyptian Birds, London, 1909), in a coloured plate from nature, facing p. 168, shows 
the colouring exactly as in Wilkinson. Mr. Alexander, of the Edward Grey Ornithological Institute, 


points out that although the colouring is that of the gallinule, the outline is more that of the ruddy 
shelduck. 


2. Species of crane, Gous gous? Or perhaps a white stork, Czconta ciconia. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. All white except blue wing covert and tail. 

Rosellini. Black tip to beak; white head, breast, and legs; blue wing covert; tail-feathers outlined 
in white and red. 

Champollion. Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. No colours. (Probably only outlines now left.) Wilkinson notes that Rosellini 
gives it spurs which he himself did not observe. See Nicoll, Birds of Egvpt, 11, 628, fig. 86, for a 
picture of the common crane which is fairly close to the above. 


3. Pied kingfisher, Ceryle rudis. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Upper part of beak black; rest streaky grey on white. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Upper beak black; traces of black on white wing covert. 

N. de G. Davies. No colours noted except black on beak. 

Gaillard, in Bull. Inst. fr., 30, 249-71, and pl. 4, identities this bird with the pied kingfisher 
(Martin-pécheur pie). The remains of black and white extant when the early copvists saw it seem 
to justify this. There are numerous kingtfishers represented in the O.K., for example, in the mastabas 
of Ti and Mereruka at Sakkarah, but they have lost their colour. A naturalistic picture of a pied 
kingfisher in the act of diving is shown at El ‘Amarnah.* For the bird in nature see Nicoll, op. cit. 
II, 336. 


4. Aquatic bird of some sort. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Top of head white; red beak and legs; green wing covert, breast, 
and tail. He notes that he got the colours from Rosellini. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar except that black ou tlines to feathering on the wing covert 
are shown. 

N. de G. Davies. No colours noted. Probably only outlines now extant. 


5. Aquatic bird of some sort. 
Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Yellow beak; black elsewhere; white eye, thighs, and feet. 
Rosellini and Champollion, All blue with black outlines to feathering on wing covert; white 
beak, legs, and thighs; black feet. 
N. de G. Davies. Greenish-black wing covert. 
A bird of this kind is often pictured in fowling scenes, cf. dnc. Eg. Paintings, pl. 47. 


! These references apply throughout. For fuller bibliography see Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. 1v, 152. 
? Frankfort, op. cit., pl. 4. 
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6. Spur-winged plover. Hoplopterus spinosus. Named ‘Chardonis Cristatus’? in Wilk. 
MSS. 


Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Black on top of head extending to crest; white below; black breast 
and black above and under wing covert; red wing covert; white thighs; black legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Blue on top of head, beak, breast, and tail; red wing covert; black 
legs and feet. No crest. 

N. de G. Davies. Black patch on breast and tail; pink (faded red) wing covert. No crest. 

A small black crest, extending from the beak along the level of the eye and ending in a tuft beyond 
the head, is shown only by Wilkinson; its disappearance may be due to the fugitive nature of this 
pigment. It is added in dotted lines on the plate from Wilkinson’s copy. 

In Nicoll (op. cit. u, fig. 78, p. 551) a spur-winged plover (uncoloured) approximates closely to 
the ~--. It shows elongated feathers forming a short crest extending down the back of the head. A 
coloured study from life by Whymper (op. cit., p. 113, pl. 31), and reproduced by Gaillard in Meél. 
Masp. 1, 2, pp. 465-78, and coloured plate, represents the wing coverts brown instead of red, and 
the other colours dark indigo-blue and white; red eye and black iris. The small flat crest is shown 
and the appearance of the bird is much that of the ~-.. Gaillard omits to mention that the crest, 
unseen by Rosellini and Champollion, is shown by Wilkinson in MW. and C. 111, 112-13. He notes 
that the bird has a spur on the feet lacking in nature and suggests that this feature has disappeared 
since Dyn. XI. This supposition is not considered possible by ornithologists. 


7. Black stork. Ciconia negra? 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. All black except pink upper wing covert with red outlines and 
feathering; white eye, beak, and thighs; grey legs and feet. He calls it ‘a black stork’ in M. and C. 
Hl, i714, 

Rosellini and Champollion. White beak, head, and breast; white upper wing covert with feathers 
outlined in red; blue tail-feathers outlined in red with white spaces between. 

N. de G. Davies. Black head and breast; streaky-black tail feathers. The shape of the bird indi- 
cates a stork. Black storks are rarely found in Egyptian paintings. See Whymper (op. cit., facing 
p. 142) for a black stork in nature. 


8. Species of water-bird. 

Wilkinson MISS. All white outlined in red and a band across the top of the head. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Not recorded. 

N. de G. Davies. White band on head; pink (faded red) wing covert; grey or black legs and feet. 

Wilkinson hatches & and shows no hatching beyond where a == might be expected. It does 
not seem possible to identify this bird but its long legs and general shape give the impression of a 
water-bird. 


g. Duck. 

Wilkinson MISS. No colours noted. Pencil sketch. Tail and legs indefinite. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Not recorded. 

N. de G. Davies. Light-red head. 

Wilkinson shows another ~~ under == and traces of two other signs beneath it. Newberry saw 
the text as "=~ 3, &. The bird is ina bad state of preservation and was so in Wilkinson's 
time. Most of the text is difficult to read since the signs appear to have been corrected and those 
painted out are now confused with the scribe’s alterations, 

10. Goose. 
Wilkinson ISS. Omitted. Rosellini and Champollion, Omitted. 
N. de G. Davies. No colours noted. 
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In O.K. and M.K. the colouring of geese often approximates more closely to nature than later, 
cf. Anc. Eg. Paintings, 1, pls. 1 and 6. There is nevertheless a very naturalistic rendering on a Dyn. 
XVIII fragment in the British Museum (op. cit. 11, pl. 67). 


11. Common crane. Gous gous. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Black patch on top of head; white elsewhere; green wing covert 
extending to end of tail; green legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Not recorded. 

N. de G. Davies. Blackish-grey wing covert extending to tail. 

Text is shown by Wilkinson thus, 7). S@<“. It is evidently a different species from no. 2 which 
has a squarish tail instead of a rounded one merging into the wing covert as here. The patch on 
the head noted by Wilkinson looks as if it might be elongated feathers. The tail is not that of the 
demoiselle crane so commonly pictured at Beni Hasan (cf. Bent Hasan, 1, pl. 30). 


12. Night heron. Nycticorax nycticorax. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Black patch on top of head and back; black circle round eye; black 
beak; lower part of wing covert grey; rest white; red legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. Black beak and patches; grey or streaky-black wing covert; pink below wing 
covert; red legs and feet. 

Wilkinson, Rosellini, and Champollion add ™ to the text but the signs are in reality far to the 
right and probably relate to a bird either omitted or destroved. Wilkinson shows the text thus: 
* B®. 

Nicoll (op. cit. 1, 65), states: ‘In the tomb of Baqt a hunched figure with a suggestion of thin 
plumes springing from the head is exactly in the attitude of a night heron.’ An illustration from 
nature in 11, 448, leaves little doubt as to the identification. 


13. Unidentifiable species. 
Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Red beak; rest white with red outlines; grey legs and feet. 
Rosellini and Champollion, White; red beak; black legs and feet. 
N. de G. Davies. Similar but blue or black legs. 
No similar bird can be recalled elsewhere in the paintings. 


14. Unidentified. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. White head and beak (hatched); red breast extending up to eye; 
yellow below; white above and below the green wing covert; red spots on white between the wing 
covert and tail; green legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion. White head and beak; red neck; white breast; green wing covert; 
white tail and thighs; green feet. 

Howard Carter (Bent Hasan, 1v, 3 and pl. 13). Head, beak, neck, body, and thighs pink with 
streaky-red lines on neck; greenish-yellow wing covert; yellow legs and feet. 

N. de G. Davies. Similar to Carter. 

Carter’s colours differ very considerably from those shown by Wilkinson but only traces now 
remain on which he based his painting. Mr. Moreau does not agree with the suggestion in ibid.. 
p. 3, that the bird is a painted snipe. ‘The beak is much too short and the colours unnatural. Some 
of the hieroglyphs are very uncertain, Wilkinson has two indefinite signs above the final ~ , and 
neither Newberry nor N, de G. Davies have seen them any clearer. Champollion omits these and 
the final ¢.., 

D 
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15. Bittern. Botaunes stellaris? 


Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Yellow head; green beak; red body and thighs; green legs and feet. 
Rosellini and Champollion. White head; green beak and legs; red body. 

Howard Carter (loc. cit.). All pink except back of head, beak, legs, and feet, which are yellow. 
N. de G. Davies. Similar to Carter. 


16. Avocet. Recuririosha avosetta. Named ‘the Avocetta’ in Wilk. MSS. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. White; black bands on wing covert and down back of head; green 
legs and feet. 

Rosellini, Champollion, and Davies. Similar. 

Both form and colour leave no doubt as to the identification of this bird. Nicoll (op. cit. u, 
pl. 28) shows how closely the Egyptian artist adhered to nature in this case. The legs and feet, 
however, should not be green. 


17. Pigeon? 

Wilkinson MSS. Twice in colour. Blue on back of head, wing covert, and tail; streaks of blue on 
breast; rest white. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. No colour noted. 

The outlines are now very broken and the colour gone. The rounded head and blue colour seem 
to indicate a pigeon. Cf. Beni Hasan, 1, pl. 30, for a row of pigeons. 


18. Perhaps a kingfisher (so named by Wilkinson), but identification doubtful. 


Wilkinson MSS. Twice in colour. Streaky-blue on white; red outline to eye; black iris. 

Rosellini and Champollion. White; green patch on back of head; red patch below; green patches 
on breast, wing covert, and tail. 

N. de G. Davies. Two green patches on wing covert. 

Since Wilkinson calls the bird ‘a kingfisher’ it may perhaps be the ordinary species and not the 
pied (no. 3). M. Gaillard (in Bull. Inst. fr., 30, 266, fig. 3) illustrates two species of kingfishers 
from the reliefs in the temple of Userkaf. ‘The one on the left without a crest he calls Martin-pécheur 


co 


ordinate, and the shape of the head much resembles the §"""~ 


1g. Ringed or Little ringed plover. Charadonis sp. 


Wilkinson MSS. Twice in colour. Red patch on top of head; red outline to eye and black iris; 
black collar and black patch from beak to back of head; red wing covert and tail; white breast and 
thighs; red legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion, Similar. 

N. de G, Davies. Similar, but dull pink instead of red is noted. Wilkinson remarks that Rosellini 
shows a spur behind each foot. This he omits in one sketch and draws it in dotted lines in the other 
as if it were doubtful. It is not seen in the tracing by N. de G. Davies. I owe the identification as 
a ringed plover to Mr. Moreau of the Edward Grey Ornithological Institute. 


20. Unidentifiable. 


Wilkinson MSS. ‘T'wice in colour. Blue beak; red circle round eye and black iris; blue wing 
covert; white breast and thighs; blue legs and feet. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Black beak and in addition lighter blue streaks on white tail; black 
outlines to feathering on blue wing covert. 

N. de G. Davies. Similar. No details to feathering now visible. 
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Gaillard (Bull. Inst. fr., 33, 181-5, and coloured plate) calls the bird ‘le Blongios nain’ (Ardetta 
munuta), and says it represents a small heron common to Egypt. He cites Breasted, Edwin Smith 
Surgical Papyrus, pl. 8, ll. 14-15, p. 293, for another occurrence of the name of the bird. He notes 
that it is unknown on the monuments except possibly in the fowling scene in the tomb of Ti. 
Mr. Moreau and Mr. Alexander are of opinion, however, that it is not possible to identify the bird 
with any known species. 


Plate ITI 


21. Unidentifiable. Very similar in form to no. 22. 
Wilkinson MSS. White with red outlines to feathering. 
Rosellini. White; yellow eye; brownish beak; brownish wing covert and tail; red outlines. 
Champollion. Similar, but black wing covert. 
N. de G. Davies. Red beak; black tail. Feathering now invisible. 
Wilkinson notes that Rosellini adds spurs to the feet which he himself did not see. They are 
nevertheless on the tracing. 


22. Unidentifiable. 
Wilkinson MSS. White with red outlines to feathers. 
Rosellini and Champollion. White; red beak; red outlines to feathering; yellow eye. 
N. de G. Davies. Red beak noted only. 
The colouring here has also probably perished early. 


23 and 24. Unidentifiable. 

Wilkinson MSS. White with red outlines to feathering. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar, but red shading on upper part of wing. 

N. de G. Davies. No colour. 

The colours seem to have perished early or possibly they were never coloured. The shapes 
suggest birds like chats common in Egypt (cf. Shelly, Birds of Egypt, pl. 2). There is also some 
resemblance to the smaller birds in the acacia trees in tomb 3 at Beni Hasan (cf. Anc. Eg. Paintings, 
I, pl. 9). 

25. Unidentified species. 

Wilkinson MSS. All white with red outlines. 

Rosellini and Champollion, Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. Same, but with light red wing covert. 


26. Unidentified species. Named ‘Lanirtus’ in manuscripts. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. White with red outlines; streaky-black on back of head, wing covert, 
and tail. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Black patches on white, very like no. 27. 

N. de G. Davies. Black upper beak; blue lower; black tail; red legs and feet. 


27. No name. Species of finch? 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Red outlines on white; touches of black along wing covert and tail. 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar, but black patches on head and black upper beak. 

N. de G. Davies. Black patches on head and wing covert; white breast. 

Tt has a very blunt bill like a desert finch and is similar in form (see Whymper, op. cit., pl. facing 
p. 86). This is one of the commonest small birds in Egypt but its plumage—a greyish pink—does 
not correspond to the black and white noted above. 
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28. Unidentified species. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. White head, beak, legs, and feet; rest green with large red patch on 
back. 

Rosellini. Blue patch on upper part of wing; red back; white beak; green patch round eye; green 
breast and tail; white thighs; red legs and feet. 

Champollion. Similar, but green thighs. 

N. de G. Davies. Similar to Rosellini but the patch on wing dark green or black, and light yellow 
above it beyond the break. 

This bird seems impossible to identify. The shape and beak recall a crow, but not its gay colours. 
The head is now too broken to give us its exact shape. Wilkinson has shown more although his 
hatching is evidence that it was not clear in his time. 


29. Unidentified species. Named ‘the Gutta’ in the Wilk. MSS. 

Wilkinson MSS. In colour. Red band on neck; rest white with red outlines to feathers, 

Rosellini and Champollion. Similar. 

N. de G. Davies. Similar, but with light red tail. 

No aquatic birds seem to be pictured here or elsewhere on this line. Wilkinson says (VM. and C., 
1, tr4), that the name ‘Gutta’ has been given it in Arabic ‘from the noise it makes when alarmed 
and flying’. This is the Arabic name for the sand-grouse, but Wilkinson’s note of the name is 
hardly sufficient proof of identification, except that the bird has an indication of a collar like a 
sand-grouse. 


All the hieroglyphs above the birds are green. 


I am indebted to Professor Gunn who helped me with the texts and compared the 
names with those in the Berlin Dictionary, and to Miss R. Moss for helpful criticism. 
I am also grateful to Mr. Moreau and Mr. Alexander of the Edward Grey Ornitho- 
logical Institute, Oxford, for their opinions on the different species and the Latin 
names. The privilege I have had of consulting the Wilkinson MSS. has enabled much 
information to be added to the descriptions. 
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A SPECIAL USE OF THE SDM-F AND SDM-N-F FORMS 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


THE greatest living Egvptologist, whose seventieth birthday we celebrate in this number 
of the Journal, has proved himself a past master in almost every department of the science 
to which he has devoted himself from boyhood—religion, history, and chronology, 
geography, art, law, burial customs, topography, administration, and above all litera- 
ture, philology, and palaeography.' As a grammarian he is unequalled, and it gives 
me much pleasure to offer him a brief study of a grammatical phenomenon which 
seems to have lain unnoticed even by him hitherto. 

In the first edition of his Grammar, §§ 191-2, he gives examples of the use of sdm-f 
and (much more rarely) sdm-n-f forms used as noun clauses after the ‘genitival adjective’, 
i.e. in the indirect genitive: e.g. hrw n ms-s ‘the day of {she shall give birth) = ‘the 
day of her giving (= when she shall give) birth’; tv 1 ewzn-k ‘the season of {thou shalt 
be} = ‘so long as thou livest’; sw n shpr-n-f ‘a king of {he bred up} = ‘a king of 
his (the god’s) breeding up’. Similar examples are given op. cit. § 442, 5, with imper- 
fective sdm-f, e.g. Spssw n dd nsw ‘fine things of {the King gives} = ‘of the King’s 
giving’ ;? enh n dd ni nsw ‘life of {the King gives to me}’ = ‘of the King’s gift to me’; 
‘fields of {1 myself make} = ‘of my own making’. Another example, with perfective 
Sdm-f, § 452, 5, ‘according to thy manner of {thou wast upon earth}’ = ‘thy manner 
when thou wast .... Similar examples are given by Lefebvre in his Grammaire de 
DV Egyptien classique, §§ 257, 267, 282, also in Erman, Ag. Gramm., § 346.4, where, how- 
ever, they are described as relative forms,} a view taken also by Sethe (Erlduterungen 
to Lesestiicke, 11, 4; 42, 10). This view is surely erroneous, for after a feminine noun, 
e.g. in tht nbt nfrt nt isp hm-f ‘every good thing which His Majesty received’, lit. ‘of 
{His Majesty receives}’, quoted Gardiner, op. cit. § 191, one would expect the sup- 
posed relative to be in the feminine, agreeing with iht nbt nfrt; however, in this con- 
struction the verb only quite exceptionally shows the feminine ending.t (This difficulty 


1 It is as an Egyptologist that we pay honour to him here, and therefore I do but mention the other reputation 
that he has made for himself in the field of general linguistics. 

2 ‘Give’ in imperfective sdm-f (=) is by far the commonest verb in these noun-clauses in the indirect genitive; 
I] have over forty examples. 

3 Erman’s view seems at first sight to be supported by his example ¢ m gmz-n-f, Pyr. § 132, d, which he 
translates ‘das Brot, das er gefunden hat’, taking gmz-n-f as perfective relative masc. sing. But he omits the 
adverb im which comes after gmie-n-f. It seems much easier to take gmz-n-f as plural, as was done by Sethe in 
Verbum 11, § 755, and to translate ‘K. has been... born in Nan; he has come, he has brought you the bread of 
those zhom he has found there (in Nan)’. : 

+ An apparent exception 1s Arst nfrt ro: BSS Home ‘a goodly burial of his (the god’s) commanding’, Ur. tv, 
1217, 13. The « is probably displaced from il jee the publication 1s from Bouriant’s very inaccurate 
copy. A real exception seems to be kart n kdt-sn ‘a prison of their building’, Urk. 1v, 184, 15; contrast finrt n 
kd-sn (same meaning), Crk. 1v, 758, 16. Mr. Faulkner suggests to me, very plausibly to my mind, that ‘the 
scribe hesitated between hit Rdt-sn and knrit n kd-sn and ended by mixing the two’. It is quite possible that 
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is not discussed by Erman or Sethe.) It thus seems far more probable that the verbal 
form is sdm-f or (more rarely) sdm-n-f. 

I now wish to draw attention to what seems to be a construction of similar kind, in 
which a sdm-f either perfective or imperfective, or (again much more rarely), a sdm-n-f 
form is appended as a noun-clause to a substantive in the direct genitive. The substan- 
tives to which they are appended are, in every case known to me, expressions of time 
or place; the use with the direct genitive is thus apparently more restricted than that 
with the indirect. The following examples are known to me: 


A. With Expressions of Time 
I. Arw ‘day’ 


(1) Hrw ms-i* ‘the day that I was born’, lit. ‘the day of {I am born}’, B.D. in Theban 
Tombs Ser., 1, 17, 31 (pl. 39); (2) hrw ms-f ‘the day that he is born’, Ramesseum Medical 
Papyrus (unpubl.), 17; (3) Arw msw-f, same meaning, Davies, El Amarna, vi, pl. 27, 7; 
with -tw; (4) hrw mss-tw-f,3 same meaning, P. Ebers, 97, 13. The first three examples 
contain passive sdm-f. 

(5) Hrw wd3-sn* ‘the day that they proceeded’, lit. ‘the day of {they proceed}’, 
Anthes, Felseninschrr. v. Hatnub, Graffito 24, 3; (6) Arw ch3-s* ‘the day that it (the 
town) fought’, same graffito, 1. 8; (7) hrw §d ntr mdw-f ‘the day that the god raises (?) 
his speech’, De Buck, Coffin Texts, 111, 57, c; (8) hrw hAc-f ‘the day that he appears’, 
op. cit. 111, 262, k; (9) hrw hee Hr ‘the day that Horus appears’, Wreszinski, Aeg. 
Inschrr... .in Wien, p. 56, 1. 7 of text. 

To these examples with active or passive sdm-f is to be added one with sdm-n-f: 
(10) Arw sz-n-Sn hnd3 ‘the day that they protected the throne’, Pyr. 606, c. 


II. Other Expressions of Time 
Hwy ‘evening’: (11) hwy ihd-sn ‘the evening when they (the gods) grow bright (?)’, 
Pyr; 1217, ¢ © 


when the carved inscription was revised the error (as it surely is) was noticed and corrected by the = being 
filled up with plaster (painted over) which has since fallen out. The possibility of such lost corrections is not, 
I believe, sufficiently taken into account, although the correction of mistakes in lapidary inscriptions by means 
of plaster is of course well known. 

1 The following are a few examples of this construction supplementary to those quoted in the three works 
cited above: Ara n ms-ti-f ‘the day that he was born’, Bull. Inst. fr. 45, 158, 1. 15 of text; hrz n Ssp-f ist-f ‘the 
day that he received his office (the kingship)’, Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1075, 1. 5 of text; Arie pwn htmte hftyw nw 
Nob-r-dr hne shk+- tic sv-f Hr ‘that day of the enemies of the All-Lord being destroyed and of his son Horus being 
given the rule’, B.D. Nu, 17, 113 grh pay... nsmecti hr Hr vr hftv-f ‘that night of Horus’ being justified 
against his enemies’, B.D. Nu, 18, 34-53 sp tpy nmi meet ‘the first occasion of my seeing Right’, B.D. Nebseni, 
350A, 53 plrt nt ws Sny ‘a cure which 1s for {the hair falls out;’, P. Hearst, 10, 18; sr n irr p> hk; ‘an official of 
the Ruler’s making’, lit. ‘of ‘the Ruler makes)’; Davies, E/ Amarna, 1v, 35; nib n hw snf-f ‘because of the desire 
that its blood may come down’, P. Ebers, 91, 15-16. 

Var. Naville, Totenbuch, 0, 44, hrie mszet-i(f) ‘the day of my (his) birth’, with infinitive. 

Sethe, Terbum, 11, § 746, 3, takes this as relative. 

Anthes, op. cit., 55, seems to take this as an infinitive. 

Sethe, Ub. Komm. Pyr., ad loc., regards this as a relative construction with omission of im at the end. 
M, N have Aiwy ihd:s ts, also obscure. 
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Rupt ‘year’: (12) rnpt iy-f ‘the year that he comes’, Uk. 1v, 18, 73 (13) rnpwt he-f 
‘the years that he appears’, Urk. 1v, 280, 13; Buhen, 52. 

the ‘time’: (14) hey di-k srf np: msc ‘a pause when thou givest a rest to the soldiers’,! 
P. Anast. 1, 17, 1-2. 

Nz ‘time’: (15) nwy gm-k sdry ‘the moment thou findest a camping-place (?)’, ibid. 
25, 2. 

Sp ‘occasion’: (16) sp sSwi-i sz ‘an occasion of my depriving a son’, Uk. 1, 133, 5, 
cf. 123, 4; (17) sp Spt-k hr-f ‘an occasion of thy being angry with him’, Ptahhotep, 472; 
(18) 7 tnw sp gmm sw bk-im ‘on each occasion that this servant finds him’, Kah. Pap., 
pl. 36, 25-26. 

B. With Expressions of Place 

St ‘place’: (19) r st mrr TWnis? ‘to the place that Onnos desires’, lit. ‘the place of 
{O. desires}, Pyr., 510, d; (20) st wnn-k ‘the place where thou art’, ZAS 44, pl. 1, 1.7. 

Drw ‘limit’: (21) r drw mrr-i3 ‘as much as I wish’, lit. ‘to the limit of {I wish}, 
Meém. Inst. fr. Xx1v, 70. 


It is very improbable that these examples contain relative forms for the following 
reasons: (a) none of them contains a resumptive pronoun or the adverb tm (= m-+- 
suffix) ; (b) although in Coptic a resumptive pronoun may be omitted in relative clauses 
following nouns of time, place, or manner (cf. Steindorff, Kopt. Gramm., § 528), the 
verbal forms do not suit relative clauses in some examples: Sd, Ar, di in exx. 7, 8, 13, 
143 (c) to interpret these forms as relative with suppression of a resumptive pronoun 
or im would in some cases not give a satisfactory sense, cf. exx. 16-18; (d) there is no 
concord of gender after feminine nouns. 

Most of the verbs which occur in these examples are weak ones, and it is therefore 
easy to see that they are not infinitives. Doubt on this point is possible only with 
6x5; O, 17,20; 

That the verbal form is in every case sdm-f (or sdm-n-f) being granted, it might be 
suggested that the verb is appended to the noun absolutely, as in ‘the day I saw him’, 
‘the way we live’. But this seems to be most unlikely, for indeed the construction just 
instanced, which is known to be derived from ellipse of a relative pronoun, appears to 
be peculiar to English. 

It is perhaps a further argument for the view that we have here to do with a sdm-f (or 
Sdm-n-f) form appended to a noun in the direct genitive, that a very similar construction 
is not uncommon in the Semitic languages, a noun zn the construct being followed imme- 
diately by a finite verb with no relative pronoun (although the noun is determined) and no 
resumptive pronoun. In Akkadian we have, for example, awat (a-wa-at) ikbii ‘the word 
he said’, din (di-in) idinit ‘the judgement he decreed’, asar (a-Sar) trubi: ‘where (lit. the 
place of) she has entered in’; the verb is in the subjunctive or in certain cases the 

I The translations of this and the following examples are Gardiner’s in Egn. Hieratic Texts, 1, 1. 

2 Sethe, Ub. Komm. Pyr., ad loc., takes 7 st as equivalent to a preposition ‘wohin’. Another example is 
perhaps st mrr-s ‘the place that she desires’, \Wedinet Habu (Chicago), 1, pl. 28, 1. 73; but this, temp. Ramesses 


tI, may be for the imperfective relative st mrrt-s. 
3 Var. dr mrr-f. 
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energicus, see Ungnad, Babyl.-Assyr. Gramm. (and ed.), § 15, a; Ungnad in Zettschr. f. 
Assyriologie, 18, 59-60; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. (and ed.), § 190, 2. In Arabic 


especially after nouns of time: “oi oye ‘the time when I shall rest’; iets iJ ‘in the 
night (in which) they cried’; 1, 3 1,3 ¢y: ‘on the day that they met Dh.’; ea kel 
‘in the hour when it was finished’; see Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, § 190, 2.1 The 
author refers to clauses of this type as ‘asyndetische Genitivsatze’, and points out that, 


5 On 


for example, ‘ (:3 ex ist also eigentlich “der Tag des ‘er wurde getitet’”’; man hat 
nicht etwa «3 ‘‘an ihm” zu erganzen, und darf diese Sitze nicht mit asyndet. Relativ- 


satzen verwechseln’. In Hebrew we find such clauses as O97 WNT Nw ‘the years 
(wherein) we have seen evil’, Ps. xc, 15; Thaw TPN "9"> ‘as in the days (when) God 
watched over me’, Job xxix, 2; OMX WPAN "77D ‘as long as (lit. all the days of) we 
were conversant with them’, 1 Sam. xxv, 15; TIT AI NP ‘the city where David 
encamped’, Isa. xxix, 1, cf. Kénig, Historisch-Comparative Syntax d. Hebr. Sprache, 
§ 337, 33 Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Grammar, §§ 130, d, 1555. 4: 

Two questions arise in connexion with the material that I have brought together 
here. The first is, if the verb is sdm-f (sdm-n-f), why do we find this form, in clauses - 
with similar meaning, and sometimes depending on the same noun, in both the indirect 
and the direct genitives?? The second is, may not some clauses which have all the 
appearance of containing relative forms actually contain sdm-f forms in the direct geni- 

of the King’s giving’ (?)5 
which the King gives’ | 
ZAS 45, pl. 6, 1. 6, with the large number of examples of dd nsw and the like in the 
indirect genitive. To these questions I can make no answer; it will perhaps be possible 
to throw some light on them when more study has been given to the general problem 
of the rules determining the choice between the two forms of genitive—one of the 
most important outstanding problems of Egyptian grammar. 


tive? Compare, for example, spss dd (=) nsw ‘costly things 


' Similarly in South Arabian, see M. Héfner, Altsiidarabische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1943), §. 138. I owe this 
reference to Dr. C. Rabin, who also points out that Brockelmann in his Grundriss, II, p. 554, denied that these 
constructions, either in South Arabian or Old Babylonian, contain real status constructus. 

2 T leave out of account, of course, the cases in which the indirect genitive is necessitated by the presence of 
a word—demonstrative, copula, or what not—between regens and rectuni, e.g. hrie chi-s, ex. 6 above, but hriv 
py n chi Rhevy ‘that day that the Two Companions fought’, B.D. Nu, 17, 37; sb Sptk ..., ex. 17 above, but 
Sp pen hsf-teen... ‘is it a case for one’s punishing .. .?” Peas. Br, 46-7. 

> Feminine singular nouns followed immediately by dd-f, dd nsw or the lke, would, of course, form strong 
evidence for this interpretation. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN CONJUNCTIVE 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 


ALL students of the later phases of the Egyptian language must have shared my own 
feelings of satisfaction when the mystery of the Late Egyptian construction oe, 4 Sy 
and its descendant, the Coptic Conjunctive W¥jewTas, was, at last, solved by Sir Alan 
Gardiner in an article in this fournal' just over twenty years ago. He showed that 
mtw:f sdm was descended from an earlier construction {je 2‘\, lit. ‘together with 
on his part the hearing’, the latter in its turn being derived from a still earlier |“ a "". 
Both these earlier stages were sufficiently attested, and no one familiar with the peculi- 
arities of Late Egyptian orthography was surprised at finding ntf consistently written 
Aue. in the Late Egyptian stage; the Independent Pronoun, indeed, seemed 
the only means available to the language of expressing a pronominal semantic subject 
of an Infinitive, equivalent to || + noun when the semantic subject was nominal. 
That the verbal form sdm in this construction was always an Infinitive had never 
been open to the slightest doubt, the evidence of Coptic on this point being quite 
conclusive. 

Gardiner’s explanation could be considered as generally accepted when such a 
cautious scholar as Erman adopted it without hesitation in the fourth edition of his 
Agyptische Grammatik? and again in the second edition of his Neudgyptische Gramma- 
tik.s Recently, however, Professor G. Mattha published an article+ in which, while 
accepting the etymology of \\_e.. 4 from {"".= ay, he disagreed with Gardiner on 
the interpretation of \\e.. <= as the Independent Pronoun, and proposed a new 
etymology of Ane ntf sdm. According to Mattha this is nothing other than a writing of 
Pe dex e12.\ together with the fact that he will hear’, where iw-f hr sdm is the 
pseudo-verbal construction ‘conveniently called Praesens II’. ‘This Second Present— 
still according to him—‘would suit all tenses and moods, including, of course, the 
future or prospective tense’, the latter being precisely the tense required by the meaning 
of \.e.. 2 and of its forerunner as well as of its Coptic successor. Feeling strongly 
that Mattha’s article requires an answer lest it should gain ready acceptance on the 
score of being the latest opinion expressed on the problem, and in the firm belief that 
Gardiner’s explanation is correct, I have chosen this as the subject of my contribution 
to a volume dedicated to him and trust he will accept it as my tribute to his scientific 
work and to our long-standing friendship. 

The relevant part of Mattha’s article consists of two sets of arguments: first he 


* FEA 14, 86-96. 2 § 416 (in 1928). 3 § 575 (in 1933). 
+ The Egyptian Conjunctive in Bull. Inst. fr. 45, 43-35. 
E 
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enumerates five objections which in his opinion speak against Gardiner, and secondly, 
he adduces reasons which he thinks speak in favour of his own explanation. I ought 
perhaps to follow the order adopted by Mattha, but owing to the nature of the second 
and third objections in his list I think it advisable to postpone my answer to them until 
a later stage in this article; the other three, however, are simple and can be tackled at 
once. 

Mattha’s objection (1) is that, if the {\\_.__ in mtw-f sdm really were the Independent 
pronoun, one would expect it, at least sometimes, to be spelt \2=", {XC or = which 
are the regular Late Egyptian writings of the Independent pronoun. But apart from 
the fact that it does occur in the construction normally written mtw-f sdm' Mattha’s 
argument is a double-edged weapon, for the same objection could be raised with even 
greater force against his own explanation, since not a single example of the construction 
mtw:-f sdm displaying the ‘Second Present’ | 9, >»; 7 \\ postulated by Mattha can be cited. 
It is, however, better not to argue a silentio against either Gardiner or Mattha, for one 
of the difficulties of Late Egyptian is that the etymology of words and grammatical 
elements is not always revealed in their spelling; moreover, the existence, in some cases, 
of two different spellings—one exposing its etymology and the other not—has some- 
times led scholars to question their identity. The first category may be exemplified by 
the Negative Past tense bwpw-f sdm which in true Late Egyptian is never written 
ok Bx 2 though here nobody doubts that they are the same; to the second 
category belong the negatives J. and -~., where the identity is, or was, contested 
by some, though to my mind the accepted etymology of bwpzw-f sdm by itself suffices to 
establish the equation Joe=__. 

As for Mattha’s objection (4), it is true that there are a certain number of cases of 
‘Nucx.¢14 > but for eight out of nineteen cases known to me the scribe of the d’Orbi- 
ney papyrus is responsible, and he is not a trustworthy authority. It is significant that 
no example occurs in business documents, all instances being restricted to literary 
texts or miscellanies. Gardiner (loc. cit., 93, top; 94, bottom) was at great pains to 
show that in all good early texts ¢; was consistently absent; this vital part of his argu- 
ment is inexcusably ignored by Mattha. The writing of mtw-f sdm with ¢1 was evidently 
due to the endeavour of the scribes responsible for the literary texts to write more 
correctly than in business documents, an aim which they hoped to attain by writing, 
as they believed, etvmologically. In so doing, however, they supplied 2) before an 
Infinitive often in cases where this preposition could never have stood,? and even 
before an Old Perfective where it was manifestly impossible.3 The occasional presence 

! De Rougé, Inscr. hiérogl., pl. 257, 1. 7, quoted by Gardiner, loc. cit., 95. 


2 So after the auxiliary iri of which the following Infinitive is a direct object and consequently cannot be 
introduced by any preposition (e.g. Sall. II, 3, 5; An. V, 11, 5-6; 13, 7; An. VI, 16. 36; Orb. 14, 6), further 


Usy-+ and its Infinitive (e.g. 


between Je a . and its Infinitive (e.g. ostr. Berlin 10628, 4), and between : 
An. V, 23, 5). Also in the common expression Ay szwd: ‘another message’: P. Bol. 1094, 2, 8; 3, 13 5,2; 10,103 
11, 6; Sall. I, 4, 6. 7; An. IV, 6, ro. 

3 E.g. P. Leiden 368, 7 tii thr: spr ‘I have arrived’; An. IV, 5, 1 teed (hr! hmskwi; An. IV, 6, 10 tw? 


ihr sprekeet. 
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of | in mtw-f sdm therefore proves nothing, nor does the occurrence of a} 25,4 in 
the carelessly written Berlin Medical Papyrus (11, 10), and the distinction which 
Mattha makes between mtw-f sdm and mtw-f hr sdm is in fact illusory. Besides, other 
Late Egyptian scribes thought that it was rather the preposition < which needed to 
be supplied before the Infinitive and consequently spelt the construction mtw-f r sdm.! 
Here the scribes of business documents were also at fault, but out of the three known 
cases of the kind two occur in the letter P. Turin, P.-R., 16, and probably indicate by 
es <= only the vowel d with which the pronominal form of the following Infinitive of 
iri “~_ already at that time began (cf. Coptic aacy).? 

Obiecton (5) concerns the use of the Old Perfective in the construction mtw-f sdm, 
a use irreconcilable with its origin in {"",+ Independent pronoun~+ Infinitive. The 
example quoted by Mattha, namely, \\2S 2 #2X is, as far as I can see, unique. Further- 
more, it occurs in the d’Orbiney papyrus (14, 6)—a document which can hardly be 
pitted against the mass of cases elsewhere in which the construction mtw-f sdm shows 
an Infinitive, and against the evidence of the Coptic Nijewtae which—as is well known 
—admits only of the Infinitive. Rather surprisingly, Mattha has not noted that \2° 
being 2nd person singular, would require UV #_¢ and not © #ex in the d’Orbiney 
papyrus if the form in question were really an Old Perfective. In order to explain 
et © AX several possibilities can be suggested. One is that it is simply a scribal 
error for the expected \\25 0 #_.¢.3 For my part I believe that it is an early substitution 
of the Old Perfective for the Infinitive; among Coptic dialects only Bohairic has pre- 
served the Infinitive of U #) (geascr) while all the others use the Qualitative (9 a200c) 
for the Infinitive also. A confusion of persons in the d’Orbiney passage must in any 
case be admitted. But as long as an Egyptian verb preserved the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the Infinitive to express an action (or change of state) and the Qualitative 
(= Old Perfective) to express a state, the very nature of the Qualitative (=- Old Perfec- 
tive) precluded its use in the Conjunctive or in mtw-f sdm. ‘The Egyptian language 
could express only a present or past state, but not a future state ;5 since both the Coptic 
Conjunctive and mtw-f sdm have a future meaning, they can only express a future 


1 Mallet 3, 6; Harris 500, 6, 15; P. Turin, P.-R., 16, 4. 8; 19, 8; Inscr. of Nastesen, 62. I would like to 
point out, too, that the three examples of mtw followed by sdm-f quoted by Wb. 11, 165, 7, are non-existent: in 


Wenamiin 2, 58 the original has KX. et 8 @, see Gardiner, L.-Eg. Stories, p. 73a, note c on the passage; in Mythe 
a’ Horus, pl. i, 1. 8 (= Chassinat, Edfou, v1, 61, 11) NS ‘J ara is m-dr sdm-sn, see FEA 29, 6, note c; P. Turin 


(209) is damaged and the context unpublished, but read mtw (-i) dit sdr NW. 

2 D’Orbiney has once (18, 1) Naene ’ Ay e- intending *mtw-tw aay. 

3 This is the explanation offered by Gardiner, L.-Eg. Stories, p. 24a, note a on 14, 6; he rightly points out 
that there is no parallel for the other alternative which he suggests. 

+ Steindorff, Kopt. Gramm. §§ 200, 248; Plumley, Coptic Gramm., § 142. For details of the form 9s200¢ see 
Sethe, Verbum, 11, § 98. 

5 'This has been recognized by Stern, Kopt. Gramm., § 349, for Coptic, but the principle is valid for the 
earlier stages of the Egyptian language as well. Similarly Egyptian only reluctantly expresses denial of a state 
(for a few Middle Egyptian examples, see Gardiner, Gramm., § 334), the idea being expressed by denying the 
action which would lead to that state; for this, in so far as Middle Egyptian is concerned, see Gunn, Studies, 
97-8. 
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action—and not a future state—and consequently cannot assume a Qualitative or an 
Old Perfective origin. 

Turning now to Mattha’s own theory, the form of the Conjunctive in the Bohairic 
dialect alone serves to show that its origin cannot be sought in 4e,_ .@)4\\, for while 
Q ewe (the ‘Second Present’), is aqyewress in Bohairic, the Conjunctive is wregy- 
cwvTese and not, as one would expect if his explanation were right, wratjcwress. Nor 
can Mattha explain the earlier construction {"”~2)\\% which is an important link in 
Gardiner’s chain of argument; in this case © can be nothing but an Independent 
pronoun. 

Moreover, since Gardiner’s article was published, I have noted a passage containing 
the construction fine ntk sdm in the 2nd person plural. It is the unpublished letter 
P. Cairo 58053, which on palaeographical grounds may be ascribed to the second half 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty and concerns instructions to ‘the chiefs of troops’ (4 
Bea Nelr). Lines8-gread: |_ RB tik RTL DA SA..... 


roe MP So QRS Pred jot. I must confess I should find diffi- 





culty in translating the whole letter, and I am aot even certain that the following 
rendering of the salient passage is correct in every detail: ‘As for anything that is on 
the writing tablet do not omit it and bring us (some) people . . . and do not create a 
disturbance in the place which is holy and come (back) your way.’ But whatever the 
right translation of the passage may be, it is certain that it contains three examples in 
the 2nd person plural of the construction so far attested only in the 2nd person 
singular as hue ntk sdm. Contrary to all expectation we find instead of *{ yo ™ ai, 
only ja, that is a suffix instead of an Independent pronoun. How this 
strange fact is to be explained I do not know.” For Mattha’s explanation *} 7")! er"! 
2 the presence of an element n before f is vital, and this is found in this construction 
only in the 2nd person singular (in 75°), but not in the 2nd person plural (> 

In my opinion this argument alone would weigh sufficiently against Mattha, but 
there are other considerations which are no less serious. First of all it is to be observed 
that he has not been able to offer a single authentic example of his postulated construc- 
tion FR ep 2a. This would not, it is true, in itself be decisive if there were 
other reasons for accepting it; the etymology of many a French word has been safely 
established without an actual example of the vulgar Latin prototype from texts. But 
Nlattha takes a number of passages containing hae ntk sdm and mtw-k sdm (pp. 47 ff.), 
substitutes his Ane ntt iw-k (hr) sdm for the two constructions and so obtains a series of 
supposed examples which fit his explanation, not noticing that having stated categori- 
cally that Ane ntk sdm is hne ntt iwk hr sdm, and that iw-k hr sdm has the qualities 
needed for a Conjunctive, it follows that these ‘examples’ must support his theory. 


1 <> is added above the line. 

> We know nothing about the early form of itn. It is attested only from the New Kingdom onwards, see 
Wb. ut, 357, 8, where the earliest examples quoted are from the Book of Imi-Duat in the tomb of Sethos I, 
but the oldest version in the tomb of Thutmosis III already has oe ime (cf. Bucher, Les Textes des tombes de 
Thoutmosis III et d’ Aménophis II, e.g. p. 45, line 9). 
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Examples of *}""."2'¢i12\, ought to have been produced, for this is the construction 
which we should find everywhere—and not {""\= 2 {\—if Mattha’s theory were right. 
A point of some importance, which Mattha overlooks, is that in texts dating from the 
time when }""."e'a\ is attested, the preposition ¢; was still always written out, both 
before nouns and before Infinitives in verbal constructions.* 

I have left till the end the most serious objection to regarding the origin of the 
Conjunctive form as a *{" "lo. 5,a%\. When Mattha chooses between two con- 
structions for his prototvpe, he rejects to5)9X\ (ie. Late Egyptian and Coptic First 
Present) and adopts ‘e.. 5 #X\ (i.e. Late Egyptian and Coptic Second Present) chiefly 
because a construction suiting the future or prospective meaning (he says ‘tense’) of 
the Conjunctive is required. He argues that such a meaning is irreconcilable with the 
First Present and in this he is quite correct: 49,2, never refers to the future. But 
when he states that ‘this (i.e. future or prospective meaning) is, as a matter of fact, the 
outstanding characteristic of the so-called Praesens II’, he is entirely mistaken. 

As far as Middle Egyptian is concerned, the grammars show that iw-f hr sdm can 
refer only to past or present. Gardiner (Gramm., § 323) is quite explicit on this point; 
Erman (§§ 369-72) is less so, but none of his examples has a future or prospective 
meaning. In Late Egyptian the use of iw-f hr sd is different in so far as the construc- 
tion can no longer be used as an independent statement or narrative, but only as a 
continuation of another verbal form which precedes it. It is true that we often have 
to translate it by a main clause, but from the Egyptian standpoint tw-f hr sdm was 
no longer independent.? The verbal form on which it depended could be any form 
with a past meaning (like sdm-f, Relative form, Participle, wn-f hr sdm, Old Perfective, 
etc.); but I have failed to find one example of zw-f hr sdm as a continuation of a First 
Present containing an Infinitive (sw hr sdm). When the first verbal form used refers 
to the future or when it is an Imperative, only iw-f+Old Perfective, or izw-f+adverb 
(or preposition with a substantive) can follow to express an accompanying circum- 
stance; iz:f hr sdm is never found in this position. Tz-f hr sdm therefore does not have 
a future or a prospective meaning and for this reason cannot be at the root of the 
Conjunctive. The normal Late Egyptian method of expressing the future is by 
Cex IN: 

As far as our present evidence goes Ane ntk sdm was used originally as a continuation 
of an Imperative or its polite equivalent | © 7's, and it must be left to future investiga- 
tion why this continuation was preferred to a paratactic use of another Imperative. As 
early as the reign of Sethos I hn- ntk sdm is attested as continuing relative clauses with 
future meaning nti r sdm and nti iw-f + sdm. This and further extensions of its use 
necessitated for hue ntk sdm the creation of a paradigm covering all persons both singular 


1 P, Cairo 58055: zentw hr iyt and ice-tee hr hib; P. Cairo 58053: tun hr tht and iu-tn hr tm rdit; P. Cairo 
8054: tuk hr smtr; FEA 34, pls. 9-10: mk wi hr dd and hr tui di hr dd; P. Berlin 10463 (unpublished): ix-k 
hr spr; ostr. Der el-Med. Cat. 114: wnn-f hr iyt and ia-tn hr iyt; so, too, in the Astarte Papyrus. for which see 
Gardiner in Griffith Studies, p. 84. 

2 'This has been recognized by de Buck, FE.4 23, 161. 
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and plural. While for the 3rd persons recourse was still made to the Independent 
pronouns ntf and ntsn, the Ist persons were formed on analogy with the suffixes nti 
and nt-n; the 2nd person plural which on the testimony of P. Cairo 58053 above quoted 
was originally inc tn, was assimilated to the rest of the paradigm as t-tn. The whole 
set of forms was given a uniform spelling \\_¢+ suffix during the ‘Amarnah period, 
though hue ntk sdm continued to occur together with the new spelling mtw- even down 
to the reign of Ramesses II. That we cannot demonstrate this development in detail 
is largely due to the paucity of non-literary documents (i.e. such as were not, or only 
to a limited degree, under the influence of Middle Egyptian) of the end of the Eighteenth 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties. The analogies which Gardiner’s 
explanation has to assume contain nothing improbable in themselves, and answer 
sufficiently Mattha’s objections (2) and (3) which concern the existence of the forms 
Sue and {\¢,,, on the one hand, and that of {"~," +nominal subject (instead of 
the expected *{"") = +nominal subject+ Infinitive) on the other. 

If the Conjunctive contained the Second Present iw-f hr sdm, there is no reason why it 
should not have resumed not only Present and Future tenses, but Past tenses as well. 
But this is exactly what it does not do either in Late Egyptian or in Coptic. For the 
latter this has recently been pointed out by Plumley,! who states that after a Past tense 
the Conjunctive either has final meaning or else expresses the object of a command. 
The rare cases in which mtw-f sdm seems to continue a Past tense in Late Egyptian can 
also be explained as having a final meaning.” 

I hope that enough has now been said to show that there is no reason to question 
the correctness of Gardiner’s well-substantiated explanation of {7,224 as containing 
the Independent pronoun = and that Mattha’s theory whereby this construction 


Ce 


would be derived from *}7"."") e._ ¢,2§\ must be finally rejected. 


t An Introductory Coptic Grammar, § 226. 
2 That they do not express a simple co-ordination has already been suggested by Erman, Neudg. Gramm., 


§ 582. 
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ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE EXPRESSIONS 
DENOTING EXISTENCE AND NON-EXISTENCE 
IN MIDDLE EGYPTIAN 
By T. W. THACKER 
I. (Qe and -< 
In Middle Egyptian (<& iw wn denotes existence, ‘there is are’, ‘there was/were’, 
and ~-s& nn wn! is one of the ways of expressing non-existence, ‘there is/are not’, 
‘there was/were not’. Since |% is avoided after “-? we may infer that mn wn is the 
phrase iw wn negatived, and consequently that wn is the same verb-form in each case. 
The subject of both phrases, when expressed,3 is nominal, very rarely pronominal.+ 
The noun follows immediately after the element wn, which does not vary according to 
the number or gender of the noun. The phrases have reference to present or past time. 
Examples which demonstrate these points are: 
(eS [SFT Se .O. ‘there isa commoner whose name is Djedi’. (Westc. 6, 26.) 
~~ & sh ‘there does not exist its end’. (Leb. 130.) 
OSS. ‘a healthy body, its malady does not exist’. (Turin, 159, 5.) 


11 t= non mown OS TT | oe 


~& SR a SPT INDI w ‘there was none wretched in my time’. (Beni Hasan, 
1, 8, 19.) 

Since the noun whose existence or non-existence is predicated follows the verb wn, 
the latter has been assumed to be a Perfective sdm-f form of the verb wnn ‘be’.6 Thus 
the phrase iw wv is usually interpreted as belonging to the tw sdm-f category,” a com- 
pound which has implications of repetition or continuity, and the phrase nn wn is 
regarded as nn-+Sdm-f8 There are, however, difficulties in accepting this view. The 
negative equivalent of iw sdm-f is most frequently m sdm-n-f,9 apparently never nn 
sdm-f: there seem to be no instances where iw sdm-f is negatived by the expedient of 
placing 2” before it. Further, an sdm-f has future meaning ‘he will not hear’.'° It seems 


1 For the Dyn. NI variant & n in see below, p. 33. 2 Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 107, 2. 

3 Nn in can be used impersonally, e.g. ‘people say: ee there is nothing’ (dd. 6, 4). 

+ Gunn, Syntax, 123. He cites the passage ‘his enemtes are fallen i Ze wm they do not exist’ (Nav. Todtb., 
137 A 6,13). If the explanation of mn en given below on p. 32 is correct, sm is here probably not a suffixed, 


but a dependent, pronoun. 

5 Gardiner, op. cit., §§ ro7-S: Gunn, op. cit., 122 ff. Existence in future time is probably expressed by 
— < : oc ee , 
Sse wnnf, of which the negative seems to be Fee n wenn f, For wnn-f ct. Urk. iv, 348, 9 (quoted by 
Gardiner, op. cit., § 107, 1): for m cmacf ct. Best Hasan, 1, 25. 96-9 and M.u. K. 10, 1. 

6 Gardiner, op. cit., § 107, 2. 7 Thid.. § 462. 8 Tbid., § 108, 4. 

9 Cf. ibid., § 418 (p. 332) and § 463 Obs. The ize-f sdpr-f compound is often but a variant of ize sdin-f. The 
latter replaces the former when the verb has the passive element fz:, and sometimes when the subject is nominal. 


10 Tbid., § 457. 
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impossible, therefore, that zz wn is to be classed as the iw sdm f compound, and that 
#Nn wn is a construction of the same type as un sdm-f. Accordingly it is most improbable 
that wn is here a sdm-f form. Indeed, the lack of examples with a pronominal subject 
which is indubitably a suffixed pronoun! would of itself lead one to the latter conclusion. 
How, then, are the phrases iz wn and nn wn to be analysed? 

The key to the riddle is provided by Lebensmiide 126, which contains an example 
of a sentence asserting the non-existence of a pronominal subject. There we read 
~1s& ‘he does not exist’. In this passage wn can hardly be anything other than the 
3rd masc. sing. of the Old Perfective. This form is eminently suitable to express 
existence, for its function is to describe a state, regardless of the time in which that 
state is situated,” though usually it lies in the past or present. For the Old Perfective 
of wun denoting existence compare ‘K has freed himself from those who did this to 
him, who robbed him of his meal i>}: when it was (there), who robbed him of 
his evening meal |i<{<* when it was (there). (Pyr. 290 c-291 b.) 

I would suggest, therefore, that wn in iw wn and mn wn is the 3rd masc. sing. of the 
Old Perfective. The following example from a Dyn. XII inscription, where wn receives 
the termination w, which is often found with the 3rd masc. sing. of the Old Perfective 
in Middle Egyptian, lends support to the view: “7SoQSualZy$ ‘there was none 
who died because of my counsel’. (Hanover, 2927, line 7 =ZAS 72, 85-6, pl. 4.) 
The 3rd masc. sing. has become stereotyped and unchangeable, whatever the number 
and gender of the nominal subject. Thus the word wn has assumed the nature and 
character of a particle, and the nominal subject is placed after it. Compare the Hebrew 
w and the Aramaic "D°N, NNN, WN, NX? expressing existence, and the Hebrew 7°N and 
the Aramaic M72, %X expressing non-existence. All these words are particles which 
are likewise unaffected by the number and gender of the nominal subject which follows 
them. They are unrestricted as to time. 

There is, however, this interesting difference between the Egyptian and the Semitic 
expressions. The Egyptian wn began as a verb and was fossilized into a particle: the 
Semitic words began as particles (or nouns employed as particles) and tended to pass 


into verbs. Compare especially the Arabic Bye ‘there is/was not’ 3 

Both iz wa and un wn appear not to occur in Old Egyptian, hence it seems probable 
that they were evolved in early Middle Egyptian. 

Originally the phrase iz wn meant literally ‘it exists’ and nn wn ‘it does not exist’. 
Before Late Egyptian the feminine was used to indicate the meaning of the neuter, 
but already in Middle Egyptian there are instances of the masculine so employed. It 
is perhaps significant that the earliest are verbs in the Old Perfective.* For zw without 
an expressed subject and employed impersonally compare sentences like §e2)] S =} 


‘it was as the dispensation of God’ (Sin. B 43),5 and perhaps the compound verb- 
forms iw sdm-n-f, iw sdm-f and iw sdm-f (Passive).6 When a nominal subject was first 


T See p. 31, n. 4. 2 Cf. Gardiner, op. cit., § 311. 3 See Néldeke, Wand. Gramm., § 213. 
+ Gardiner, op. cit., § 511, 4. 5 Ibid., § 123. © Ibid., § 461. 
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placed after iz wn and nn wn it was doubtless felt to be in apposition to the impersonal 
subject, i.e. ‘it exists, (namely) X’. Compare the German use of es in expressions like 
es kommt ein Mann. 

It seems likely that iw wn is the ancestor of the Coptic oon (B), oyau (F), oyn- (SA) 
‘there is/are’ introducing a non-verbal sentence with an undefined subject, and that 
azesont (SB), avoit (S), azaeait, aeast (AF) ‘no’ is descended from nn wn.! If so, the 
original vocalization of wn has been preserved. The 3rd masc. sing. of the Egyptian 
Old Perfective is the form which has given rise to the Qualitative of most Coptic verbs. 
The normal pattern of the Qualitative of the strong triliteral verb is cog (SB), cang 
(AF), which shows that the Egyptian form whence it was derived had an accented a 
following the first radical. The geminating verbs are but a class of the strong verbs, 
and on the analogy of the latter we may presume that the 3rd masc. sing. of their Old 
Perfective was at one stage kdbébéw, which later became kabb >kab. (Compare the 3rd 
masc. sing. of the Permansive of Accadian verbs, gdtil for the strong class, ddnin > 
dann >dan for the geminating class.)? Similarly the transitive infinitive went through 
the stages tamém >tamm >tdm >voyae ‘shut’, thus becoming identical in pattern with 
the Infinitive of the biliteral class. So soon as this happened the Qualitative of geminat- 
ing verbs was assimilated to that of the biliteral class and became nuh. The form 
oyon probably retained its true vocalization and did not pass into oyxu because its 
original identity had long been forgotten. 


IJ. ~<&> and ~~ 

In Middle Egyptian non-existence is expressed by ~~ & nn wn (Dyn. XI variant + & 
n wn), +» n wnt (Dyn. XVIII variant “2 nn wnt),t and ~- nn All three are 
found in main and subordinate clauses. In the latter they are best translated by 
‘without’: mm is commoner than the other two in this employment. The extant Old 
Egyptian texts do not yield many examples of this type of sentence. In them we find 
+ Go,6 | \a,7 ~ Ba 8 23-9 but most commonly —..1 

The phrase “ & has already been discussed. Let us next consider <=>. Unlike 
nn wn, n wnt is found in Old as well as Middle Egyptian. In the latter there appears 
to be no difference in the meaning, employment, and syntax of the two phrases.!! The 
expression ” wnt is never used with a pronominal, but only with a nominal subject, 
which is placed immediately after it. It is invariable for number and gender and it 
denies existence in present or past time. Examples are: 


1 Cf. Till, Achm. Gramm., § 120c and Steindorff, Kopt. Gramm., § 269 Anm. In Boh. sxason also means 
‘there is'are not’. 

2 Ryckmans, Gramm. Accad., § 297. 

3 Hatnub, 14, 4; 17, 12; 22, 8; 22, 9: 23, 6. Nu wa also occurs in these inscriptions, e.g. 20, 9; 24, Lo. 

+ Urk. wv, 1199, 2. Nav. Todtb., 29a, 2. See Gunn, op. cit., 168. 

5 In early Middle Egyptian —. 1s sometimes found. See Gunn, op. cit., 140, n. 4 and p. 195. 

6 Urk. t, 3, 13 3, 23 108, 8 (restored); 100, 15. Pyr. 475. 

7 Urk. 1, 42, 16. SG TRO; 30; TAs ®° Urk. 1, 192, 14. 

10 Pyr. r41a, 143b, 145a, 161c, 163c, 211a, 386a, 484d, 590c, 604d, 619a, 635b, 637¢, &c. 

11 Gardiner, op. cit., § 108, 2. See also Gunn, op. cit., ch. xix. 
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+ So) 8) gyi w ‘there is no falsehood therein’ (Urk. Iv, 973, 11). 
Sol? Xl ‘its reeds do not exist’ (Urk. v, 151, 10). 


fie _. Sof J} ‘making offerings, there was not (i.e. without) cessation’ (Urk. Iv, 


alli 
519, 3). 

Because the noun whose existence is denied follows the element wat and appears to 
be linked with it, 2 wnt has been classed under the heading of the n sdmt-f construction.} 
The objection to this is that x sdmt-f means ‘he has/had not (yet) heard’, ‘before he 
heard’, and such a meaning cannot be attributed to ” wnt, which often refers to present 
time. Professor Gunn observes? that there are two other possibilities (though he does 
not commit himself to either of them, nor to the  sdmt-ftheory). They are (1) that wat 
is the Perfect Participle fem. of the verb wn ‘be’, and (2) that it is the enclitic wat. 
Though both of these identifications are possible on morphological grounds, syntacti- 
cally it is hard to justify them, and to see how they give the expression the meaning it 
bears. 

It can, then, be said that no wholly satisfactory explanation of the structure and 
composition of n wnt has yet been put forward. I therefore propose the following 
solution. 

The phrases mn wn and n wnt are identical in meaning and syntax. If wn in nn wn 
(and iw wn) be the Old Perfective, it seems very likely that wnt belongs to the same 
form of the verb. In this case it must be the 3rd fem. sing. The phrase meant originally 
‘it does/did not exist’, the feminine representing the neuter, as is normal in Old and 
Middle Egyptian. Like the wn of iw wn and nn wn, the wnt of n wnt has become stereo- 
typed for all numbers and both genders, and has assumed the nature of a particle. For 
the employment of the masculine and the feminine in sentences of similar meaning 
compare the Perfective sdm-f form and the sdmt-f form, one being based upon a mascu- 
line form, the other upon a feminine form. 

Now if wn of nn wn and wat of n wnt both belong to the same form of the verb, 
namely, the Old Perfective, it is striking that the negative is mm in one case and in the 
other. Moreover, clauses in Middle Egyptian whose main verb is in the Old Perfective 
are negatived by xx The employment of m in n wnt therefore requires some elucida- 
tion, but discussion of the point must be deferred until the origins and history of un 
have been investigated. 

The functions of the Middle Egvptian ~~, read n,* are strictly limited: it is employed 
in non-verbal sentences’ and their extensions, the pseudo-verbal constructions.© With 
possibly two exceptions a verb is never negatived by it.7, When denying existence or in 


! Gardiner, op. cit., § 402. 2 Gunn, op. cit., 167. 

3 Examples are scarce, but cf, Leb. 126 quoted above. The construction n sdm-n-f is normally used in place 
of a negative Old Perfective. See Gardiner, op. cit., $ 334. 

4 On the reading of Middle Egyptian =2c see Gunn, op. cit., ch. x. 

5 Ibid., ch. xvir and ch. xxvi. 

6 Examples of nevative pseudo-verbal constructions are uncommon. Gardiner, op. cit., § 334. 

7 The constructions na sdm f and nn sdvn-f. The former is not really an exception since it stands for nm cen 

ou 


§dm-f ‘it does not shall not exist that he hears’ (Gardiner, op. cit., § 457). Compare the Arabic j aes J ‘he 
nd 
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negative propositions of a universal character it is frequently synonymous with nn wn 
and wnt. It is, however, commoner than the latter in subordinate clauses and is often 
best rendered by ‘without’! This may be due to the fact that since it is lighter and 
less ponderous than nn wn and n wnt it is less emphatic than they.? It refers to past or 
present time. Examples of its employment are the following: 


a IN, ‘there are no righteous’ (Leb. 122). 


wage Ld el! ‘there is no tomb for him who rebels against his majesty’ (Cairo 
20538, il. ¢ 19). 

~F\ 2) \.2 & ‘there was nothing thereof that passed by me’ (Louvre Cr4, 7). 

The negative particle ~, read 1,3 with rare exceptions* does not negative existential 
sentences and universal propositions in Middle Egyptian. Indeed, apart from sentences 
negatived by 4] # 7s, ...{] 2... ds, and sentences with an independent pronoun 
as subject, it is not used with non-verbal sentences at all.5 Even in these constructions 
~~ can replace it from the end of Dyn. XII onwards.* Its main functions in Middle 
Egyptian are to negative narrative verb forms employed indicatively.7 The syntactical 
relationship of Middle Egyptian n to nn is thus similar to that of the Hebrew 8? to 
ps8 

It is usually assumed that both » and nn existed in Old Egyptian, In the texts of 
that period we find +, ~~, and “". The first of these, ., is far commoner than the 
other two. If we ignore ™”, which can be understood only as a variant spelling of or 


D anannn, 


of un (in the former case the sign ~- would function as a determinative or ideogram, and 
in the latter as a phonetic character having the value ~), we are left with ~ and ~>. It 
would be tempting to equate + with the Middle Egyptian ~ 1, and ~~ with the Middle 
Egyptian —~ mn. These, especially >, have well-defined employments in Middle Egyp- 
tian, and if the equations were correct we should expect the Old Egyptian negatives to 
correspond in meaning with their Middle Egyptian equivalents. This is not the case. 
Sometimes Old Egyptian ~~ has the function of Middle Egyptian » and sometimes 
that of Middle Egyptian mm, Similarly the Old Egyptian ~ is employed in the sense of 
Middle Egyptian av as well as n.° ‘These facts are usually explained on the supposition 
that Old Egyptian orthography confused # and xv, and that only in Middle Egyptian 
was the spelling of the two words fixed and a careful distinction made between them 
in writing.?° 

Since the Old Egyptian “> could quite well be read n, the sign ~— being an ideogram, 
I would suggest that a more natural and reasonable interpretation of the evidence is 


will not kill’ from x pe a ( pe 3) “. The construction nn sducn-f is obscure and perhaps to be regarded with 
Ne —_ * 


suspicion, cf. Gardiner, op. cit., § 41S A and Gunn, op. cit., ch. xiv. 


! Gardiner, op. cit., § rog 2 Gunn, op. cit., 160 f. 
3 On the reading of Middle Egyptian —. see Gunn, op. cit., ch. x. 

+ See p. 33, n. 5 above and p. 37 below 5 Gardiner, op. cit., §§ 120, 134, 209. 
& Gunn, op. cit., 169 ff. 7 [bid., ch. xxvi § Tbid., 197, n 2. 


9 Ibid., 89 and gi, where references are given to Ibid., gr. 
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that Old Egyptian possessed not two, but one, negative containing the element m, and 
further, that that negative was n. The negative particle 2m was unknown to Old 
Egyptian and made its appearance in early Middle Egvptian or just before. 

Old Egyptian n embraced the functions of the Middle Egyptian and mn, and could 
therefore express non-existence without any following verb. Thus: 

12 = ‘there is no god who is like thee’ (Pyr. 619 a). 

~+o\ d= — ‘there is none who will escape’ (Pyr. 161 ¢). 

ge 9.U “his bread does not exist, the bread of his ka does not exist’ (Pyr. 162 a). 
Compare the employment of the Arabic Y,! with which » is doubtless related. 

I further suggest that the Middle Egyptian ~= is a contraction of ~<& n wn, the 
existence of which is attested by the Dyn. XI inscriptions of He-naib. The weak w 
was either absorbed by surrounding vowels or assimilated to the negative n which 
begins the phrase. For the fusion of the negative particle with the word expressing 
existence compare the Syriac M/ ++ J > NX, and the Accadian 4+ i8@ > lassu. 

If it be admitted that mn grew out of the 3rd person singular of the Old Perfective of 
the verb wun ‘exist, be’, it is possible to see how it came to have its various Middle 
Egyptian employments. First it expressed non-existence without any qualification. 
Next a qualification was added in the form of an adverbial phrase. Passing through 
some such transition as Sir Alan Gardiner has acutely postulated? in the case of wun, 
which from expressing existence came to be employed as the copula, the functions of an 
were extended from ‘there does/did not exist’ to ‘is/was not’, and it became the means 
of negativing sentences with adverbial predicate and the pseudo-verbal constructions .3 
It was then but a short step to employ it in other non-verbal sentences where the 
predicate was nominal or adjectival, a development which did not begin until the end 
of Dyn. XII. 

We may now return to the question of why zn was used in mm wn and n in n wat. 
The reason surely lies in the age of the phrases. Nn wa, and its counterpart iw wn, 
do not occur in Old Egyptian but are probably Middle Egyptian creations, whereas 
n wnt is found in Old Egyptian as early as the Pyramid Texts. In Middle Egyptian the 
Old Perfective in the pseudo-verbal constructions is negatived by mn,* hence nn was 
selected to negative the phrase iw wn, iw being dropped according to the rule that it 
should not follow mn. This happened, of course, before the identity of wn in iw wn 
was forgotten. The phrase n wat, on the other hand, was evolved in Old Egyptian, 
when 7 exercised the functions of mn as well as n, hence the employment of # although 
the verb is in the Old Perfective. Thus the » of m wnt must be regarded as a survival 
from Old Egyptian which has not been changed into mm, as would have been proper 
according to the rules governing the negatives in Middle Egyptian, and as indeed 
happened with 2 wn. Only in Dyn. XVIII do we find a few examples where n wnt has 
become nn wnt. This change was doubtless due to the tendency at that time to replace 
n by mn in non-verbal sentences. 


? Wright, drab. Gramm. 01, § 39. 2 Gardiner, op. cit., § 107, 2. 3 See p. 34, n. 6 above. 
+ See p. 34, n. 3 above. 
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There are, perhaps, other survivals of Old Egyptian n ‘there is/was not’ in Middle 
Egyptian idioms. Compare, for example, the negation of two parallel infinitives without 
a semantic object by means of 7,! e.g. ‘would that it were the end of men — SSA 
.[})< without conception, without birth’ (Adm. 5, 14). Perhaps the # of the construc- 
tion 2 sdmt-f ‘he has/had not (yet) heard’ is best explained in this way i.e. as meaning 
‘there is/was not the fact that he has/had heard’, or, when it occurs after a main clause, 
as it normally does, ‘there not being the fact that he has’had heard’. 

' Gardiner, op. cit., § 307, I. 

2 Cf. ibid., § 405 and Gunn, op. cit., 174 ff. The Sdmt-f form is perhaps derived from a relative form which 
bears the same relation to the Perfective sdm-f form as the Imperfective relative form bears to the Imperfective 
§dm-f form. So far as I know the existence of such a relative form has not been recognized by the grammarians, 


but I have not yet seen M. Clére’s paper on a new relative form which he read at the Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris in July 1948. 
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L°EXPRESSION DNS MHWT DES AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
EGYPTIENNES 


Par J. J. CLERE 


‘We are still far from having reached the stage where the 

meaning of an Egyptian word can be proclaimed ex cathedra.’ 

GARDINER, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 1, pp. xiii-xiv. 

Parmi les épithétes laudatives dont sont composées les autobiographies convention- 

nelles que l’on rencontre dans les inscriptions égyptiennes, il existe quelques exemples 

dune expression dns mhwt dont on n’a pas réussi, jusqu’a présent, a bien établir la 

signification. Le premier mot de ce cliché est le verbe dng ‘étre lourd’ pris au sens 
figuré; le second, qui n’est pas attesté ailleurs, est obscur. 

Alors que certains auteurs ont préféré laisser cette expression sans traduction,! 
d’autres en ont donné des interprétations fort différentes et dont aucune n’est satis- 
faisante: Breasted l’a rendue par ‘weighty in affairs’,2 Daressy par ‘pondéré dans le 
pessimisme’$ et Janssen, récemment, par ‘gewichtig van raad’.4 D’autres encore en 
ont modifié la lecture: Sjoberg, considérant l’expression comme fautive, a corrigé mhwt 
en m hpw et l’a traduite ‘d’importance pour les lois’ ;5 Bergmann, attribuant par erreur 
la valeur tp® au signe qui sert 4 noter dng dans un des exemples de Basse Epoque et 
lisant d’une facon erronée le déterminatif de mhwt, en est arrivé 4 la rendre par ‘der 
Chef der Familiengenossen’;7 Capart, enfin, géné par la détérioration du signe h de 
mhut, qwil a pris pour un g, l’a traduite ‘ferme dans |’épreuve’ (soit: *dné m gw).8 
Quant au WVérterbuch—qui ne mentionne l’existence de ce cliché qu’au Moyen Empire 
et a la Dix-huitieme Dynastie—il s’est contenté d’indiquer qu’il servait 4 noter une 
bonne qualité.° 

Sans prétendre arriver 4 donner de l’expression une traduction tout a fait précise, je 
crois pouvoir en établir la signification d’une fagon suffsamment approchée pour que 
l'on puisse saisir ce A quoi les Egyptiens faisaient allusion quand ils l’employaient. 

I] existe 4 ma connaissance cing exemples du cliché en question, qui fournissent les 
graphies suivantes: 

(a) 1} RB, (AU Dyn. 


1 Spiegelberg, Z.4S 64, 80 et 82 (6); Maspero et Gauthier, Sarcoph. des époques persane et ptolém. (CCG), ut, 
p. 8 etn. 4. Dans Les \Jomies Royales de Déir el-Bahari (Alem. Miss. fr. 1), p. 627, Maspero saute expression 
dans sa traduction sans méme en signaler la présence par des points de suspension. L’expression n'est pas 
citée dans Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des degypt., p. 175, art. ‘schwer sein’, 


2 Anc. Rec. uy, § 52. 3 Rec. trav. 10, 148. 
+ De traditioneele Egypt. autobiografie ver het N.R., U, p. 57. 

5 Sphinx g, 218. 6 Cf. Tb. v, 433 s.c. db. 7 ZAS 18, 51. 
8 C.R. Ac. Inscr. B.~L. 1947, 273 et 274, fig. 2. ° Wb. , 114, 14 et v, 460, 5. 


1 Carre 20539, ub 5 = Lange et Schater, Grab- u. Denksteine des m. R. (CCG), 1, p. 155 et IV, pl. 42. 
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(sie) 

(c) ==} eo! | (XXX Dyn.) 

(d) =o Seni (début de l’époque ptolémaique)3 

(e) ae Sx meg}! (époque ptolémaique)+ 

Les Exx. a et 6 se trouvent dans deux longs textes paralleles, sur les stéles bien 

connues de Mentouhotep et de Kares du Musée du Caire. Le déterminatif y8! de 
mhwt dans Ex. a, bien qu’étant fourni par le document le plus ancien, est certainement 
fautif. Ainsi déterminé, mht serait le mot &&m-#5 ‘famille, parents’ (IVb. u, 114, 
7—-12)5 qui ne permet pas de donner un sens 4 l’expression. La valeur ‘chargé de famille’ 
qu’on pourrait étre tenté de lui attribuer est certainement a rejeter, car légyptien 
exprimerait cette idée 4 l'aide du mot cs? ‘ayant de nombreux . . .’ ou d’un terme de 
signification analogue. D’ailleurs, le contexte des différents exemples indique qu’il ne 
s’agit pas d’une qualité matérielle, mais d’une particularité du caractere. C’est donc 


la graphie avec ~~ du doublet 6 qu'il faut prendre en considération. Le texte a emploie 
parfois, par erreur, la forme hybride $3 au lieu de y8 ou 44:6 on peut penser que dans 
mhut le signe }&7 est Seale fautif et doit étre remplacé par ¢j, déterminatif qui 
s’accorde aussi bien que =" avec la signification que l’on est amené a donner au terme, 


et qui est d’ailleurs attesté tardivement par I’Ex. e. 
Les clichés qui sont employés en parallélisme avec dns mhwt dans les cing documents 


cités se rapportent pour la plupart a la pensée ou a l’élocution: 
(a') Sof TAFE dé mbt = SORT thd Oh ores 
(@) SEATED aes mhut [VIDE NTP PHISeAey 72s 


‘trés respecté dans la maison du ro roi (b de la mere 7 roi), ..., a Péloquence par- 


1 Caire 34003 = Lacau, Stéles du N.E. (CCG), 1, p. 8 et pl. 4; Urk. Iv, 47. 

2 Caire 29307 = Maspero et Gauthier, Sarcoph. des époques persane et ptolém. (CCG), u, p. 7 et pl. 3, 1 
Spiegelberg, ZAS 64, 79. 

3 Collection Arakel Pacha Nubar = Capart, C.R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. 1947, 274, fig. 2; Clere, Rev. d’égyptol. 
6 (sous presse). Le signe [ de mhzt, bien que mutilé, est absolument sir; Capart donne B. 

4 Vienne Inv. No. 20 = Bergmann, ZAS 18, 51. Collationné sur une photographie et sur un frottis 4 la 
mine de plomb aimablement communiqués par H. Demel. Le déterminatif \ de mhwt est absolument sir; 
Bergmann donne 3 [sic, coquille pour § ?] et croit avoir affaire au mot mhzt ‘famille’. Pour GQ = dns, voir 
Ex. j ci-dessous, et W5. v, 469, 12; Chassinat, Bull. Inst. fr. 10, 163; Kuentz, Bull. Inst. fr. 34, 153. 

5 La premiére graphie citée Vb. 11, 114 s.c. mhwt ‘Familie’ dans la colonne de droite est empruntée a notre 
Ex. a et c’est sur elle qu’est fondée l’indication de date ‘belegt seit \I.R.’; mais en méme temps cet exemple est 
cité au mot mhict de dns mhict (114, 14). Cette confusion a été rectifi¢e implicitement dans Belegst. 11, a 114, 
7 par la remarque, 4 propos de mhit ‘Familie’, ‘N.B./ Erst seit D.18 belegt’. En définitive, les auteurs du 116. 
ne sont donc pas d’avis que mhict de VEx. a ved ie mot pour ‘famille’, (Ce dernier apparait en fait des la Seconde 


ne an Re & 
Période Intermédiaire: cf. QBs ; NBs |. (~suffixe) en parallélisme avec aes Ann. Serv. 23, 183-4, 


Alliot, Tell Edfou (1933), p. 31 et pl. 15, 35 
22, fig. 2 de la pl. de Engelbach, Steles .. . of the late MLK. from Tell Edfii.) 


6 Pour 4s dans eo. vai A G 6 12); pour €\ dans ies (deux fois en 11 5 4), 
7 L’original, an es par B. Grdseloff puis par moi-méme, porte bien 8 comme donnent Lange et 


Schafer. 
8 Ainsi d’aprés la photographie de Lange et Schafer, op. cit. iv, pl. 42; e= est omis ibid. 11, p. 155. 


oO \> [sic] en parallélisme avec saw “fréeres’ Ann. Serv. 21, 66 et 
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faite, discret (litt. caché de ventre) sur les affaires du Palais, ne disant mot de (ltt. a dont 
la bouche est scellée sur, 6 scellé de bouche sur) ce qu’il entend’. 

(c’) [oD dné mhwt S——-S\ ‘ayant lesprit pénétrant, l’élocution agréable (litt. 
doux de langue), . . ., s’exprimant bien (ck(?) dd)’. 

(2?) = NP mom mm Bo An§ mhwt >—JA—US= ‘fidéle a son maitre, ..., répondant 
correctement’. 


2 


(e’) 7 Erm dné mhut Z - - - - - ‘qui posséde I’éloquence, aux conseils utiles, 
Diautte part, on trouve des clichés composés également du verbe dns suivi d’un 
substantif, que l’on peut considérer comme des équivalents approximatifs de dns mhwt 
tant 4 cause de leur formation qu’a cause de la nature des expressions a cété desquelles 
ils apparaissent; mhwt y est remplacé par d’autres mots tels que mdwt ‘paroles’, shrw 
‘pensées, intentions, &c.’, 77 ‘bouche’ (voir aussi dns ib ‘lourd de cceur’ cité plus bas): 
(A) HNitSeeen ? FNS ele (XIX Dyn.) ‘lourd de paroles, a 


ety | encom Fae oer! 








l’éloquence parfaite, discret (litt. caché de ventre) sur ses (propres) pensées’. 

(¢) [SH 2{2 FIR TAPPRA WHEE (KXVE Dyn.) ‘parlant au moment 
voulu, répondant 4 propos, exempt de hate a parler (litt. exempt de rapidité de bouche), 
lourd de bouche’. 


(t) JEZEL RESIS MTT PHIAK| (Gpoque saite)* ‘a qui le roi parle 
seul 4 seul tandis que tout le monde reste dehors, lourd de bouche, répondant correcte- 
ment’. 

(2) Seeret Msg SH JBNP (époque ptolémaique)5 ‘circonspect,® discret, lourd 


de bouche, répondant correctement (iw nfr = r nfr)’. 


1 Thébes, tombe 158, 2° salle (‘passage’), paroi sud, cdté est, col. 1 (inédit, d’aprés Voriginal). Une partie 
du texte cité ici est donnée dans Ib. Belegst. u, 4 85, 25 et 114, 15 ot l’exemple est qualifié de “altester Beleg’ 
de dns mdict, ce qui implique que le Wb. en connait d’autres. Dans le méme texte, col. 2, on trouve dng shrw 
litt. ‘lourd de pensées’ (cf. ci-dessous, p. 41, n. 6, et Wb. v, 469, 2; Grapow, Bildl. Ausdriicke, p. 173) a cété de 
gr, kb Srf, wh ib ‘silencieux, calme, impassible’. Voir aussi dns shr ht cité ci-dessous Ex. k. 

2 Thebes, tombe 36 = Scheil, Le tombeau d’ Aba (Mém. Miss. fr. V), pl. 6 (collationné sur une photographie). 

3 Cf. oe Rael ye TRE BEA ‘il n’est pas d’-homme prompt 4 parler qui soit exempt d’in- 
continence de langage’ Pays. B 1, 208-9 (cf. ci-dessous, Ex. k). 

+ Louvre C 317 (stéle du Sérapéum) = Chassinat, Rec. trav. 25, 53 (collationné). 

5 Leyde V 58 (et non V 94 comme indique le Wo. Belegst. 1, a 184, 14 et II, & 256, 14) = Le Leiden 


Vu, p. 7 et pl. 16, No. 20; Piankoff, Le ‘ceur’ dans les textes &g., p. 49. Dans dns r?, original a 5 Pour ae 


5 em 1b (Se o= ae ed €)) litt. ‘avalé de cceur’ signifie plus exactement ‘discret’; c’est un synonyme de 


hip ht. Les indications données a propos de cm + ib dans le Wb. 1, 184, 14-15 sont incompletes: cm avec ib 
comme objet ae non seulement "regretter’, mais aussi ‘étre discret’ et, pris en mauvaise part, ‘dissimuler’ 
rs nee pie ee | aetnre o% S78 

cf. S\-— 7 ee ais as S ¥ 1 25 &. ne dissimule rien de (itt. n’avale pas 
ton cceur au sujet de) ce qu’ On: a pu te dire, garde-toi d’une PeceagiGn d’étre (intentionnellement) oublieux’ 


Ptahh. 153-43 te 2) eee. = ae ‘faisant un age sur sa commission sans dissimulation’ (AXITe 
wR os ae 


Dyn.) Brit. Mus. [569] = Hierog. Texts BM. u, pl. 19; | te i a akin oe on Pa fs A ? “fais un rapport sur ta 
commission sans dissimulation’ Ptahh. 249 (dans ces deux derniers exx., Gard., Gr. § 307 et Suppl. p. 10 a 

31, 5 regarde ib comme le sujet de 7m); + 3% ccd A ‘je n’ai pas été diesel? L. des M., ch. 125, Conf. 
nég. 28 -= Maystre, Les déclarations d’innocence, p. ‘89 (cf. Drioton, Rew. arch. 6¢ sér. 27, 110). Sur em ib, cf. 
encore Sethe, ZAS 58, 15; Prankoff, Le ‘ceeur’ dans les textes eg., p. 83: Gunn, Studies in Eg. Syntax, p. 158; 


Spiegel. Ersdhl. com Streite des Horus u. Seth, p. 107, n. 33 voir aussi, ci-dessous, p. 41, n 5. 
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(7) SFR SSaa7-T 1 JP (Epoque ptolémaique)! ‘se détournant du mal, lourd 
de bouche, ne révélant pas ses pensées (litt. n’étant pas foré (ouvert) de cceur)’. 

On notera en particulier que dns mdwt est suivi de mnh dd, hp ht dans Ex. f et dng 
7: de wsb r nfr dans les Exx. fh et i comme c’est le cas pour dns mhwt dans les Exx. 
a—b’ et d’—ce qui prouve, dans une certaine mesure, le parallélisme de signification de 
ces diverses expressions. Le H’érterbuch—qui précise (U1, 114, 14) que dns mhwt appa- 
rait a coté d’expressions signifiant ‘éloquent’ et ‘discret’ (‘beredt’ und ‘verschwiegen’) 
—est catégorique 4 ce sujet: il observe (II, 114, 15; cf. aussi v, 469, 6) que, dans dns 
mhwt, le mot mhwt est ‘remplacé’ (ersetzt) par mdt ‘parole’ 4 la Dix-neuvieme Dynastie. 

On peut donc, pour les différentes raisons exposées, penser que mhwt a une significa- 
tion voisine de celle qu’ont les mots mdwt et r? lorsqu’ils sont employés dans les clichés 
que l’on vient de voir, tout en comportant certainement une nuance de sens qu'il n’est 
pas possible de préciser sur la seule base des exemples connus actuellement. 

La détermination du sens qu’a le verbe dug dans le cliché étudié fait moins de difh- 
culté. Le Wérterbuch (v, 468, 14) donne pour ce mot employé avec ib ‘coeur’ = ‘pensé¢e, 
intention, &c.’ les seules acceptions figurées ‘gewichtig, ernst o. 4.’. Mais, comme |’ont 
déja remarqué Gardiner? et Vogelsang,3 dns peut étre dans cet emploi en quelque sorte 
un synonyme de imm ‘cacher, étre caché’ (IVb. 1, 83-4) et de rp ‘couler, aller au fond 
de eau, plonger’ (IVb. 11, 500-1), ce dernier verbe prenant pratiquement dans ce cas 
lui aussi le sens de ‘cacher, étre caché’ comme il ressort clairement du parallélisme dans 
la recommandation my —-clo{y-—[p3x— ‘cache tes pensées (litt. enfonce ton 
ceeur), contréle ta bouche’ des Enseignements de Ptahhotep.* Comme imn ib litt. ‘caché 
de ceeur’,5 Arp ib litt. ‘enfonce de cceur’ signifie ainsi ‘ne révélant pas ses pensées, ne 
manifestant pas ses intentions, ses sentiments’, peut-étre aussi ‘ne se laissant pas aller 
a tenir des propos inconvenants, ne s’emportant pas’ ou encore ‘réprimant ses désirs, se 
maitrisant’—et dng ib litt. ‘lourd de cceur’ a pratiquement les mémes significations. 

Que dns ait une telle valeur, étonnante a priori, c'est ce que montre le rapprochement 
des quatre exemples suivants (les trois derniers sont des épithétes du défunt) qui 
fournissent ’équivalence dus = hrp = imn attestant le glissement de sens ‘étre lourd’ 
>‘étre au fond de eau comme une chose lourde’ > ‘étre caché comme une chose qui 
est au fond de l’eau’ :— 

(k) “Ui Vy | lS 2, (Pays. B 1, 209) ‘il n’est pas d’inconsidéré qui sache 
garder cachées ses intentions (Wt. il n’est pas de léger de cceur (qui soit) lourd de 
dessein du corps)’.® 

1 Caire 70031 = Roeder, Naos (CCG), p. 115 et pl. 33, a; Urk. 11, 60. 


2 FEA 9g, 16, n. 2. 3 Kommentar su den Klagen des Bauern, p. 161. 
+ Ptahh. 618; cf. Sethe, Erldut. Lesest. a 41, 20/21; Piankoff, op. cit., p. 116. 


5 Cf, J Vee, (XITe Dyn.) pris en mauvaise part pour désigner le délinquant réticent, qui ne veut pas 
i : z 5 S ae) 
avouer, Brit. Mus. [566] = Hierog. Texts BM. tv, pl. 37. Dans le meme texte, un juge (mr Snt) est dit ae P 
Doo Re : 5 bone : , P : . as 
0 Ke eae celui qui fait que le coeur vomisse ce qu’1l a avalé (c.-a-d. qui fait avouer le coupable)’. 
= ek . Rowe oe 7 7) nee. 1S A. ne 
6 Pour dns+-shr, cf. aussi ys So aes io 5 ae =, £) ‘tues un homme qui sait garder 
cachées ses pensées, qui pése ses réponses ; depuis ta naissance, tu as en horreur les propos grossiers (?)’ P. Lansing 
14 (15), 8 = Erman et Lange, p. 127; Blackman et Peet, JE4 11, 297; Gardiner, L.-Eg. Misc., p. 114. Hn— 
litt. ‘pencher, incliner, courber’, employé aussi pour rendre ‘(s’) incliner sous l’effet de quelque chose de /ourd’ 


G 
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Q SHH Alig A CX Dyn.)! ‘cachant ses pensées, sachant tenir sa langue 
(itt. enfoncé de cceur, exempt de légéreté de langue)’. 

(m) = )) nog i=S*, (XII* Dyn.)* ‘dissimulant ses pensées, cachant ses intentions 
(itt. lourd de cceur, enfoncé de dessein du corps)’. 

(n) = mV Sw ° (XVITI* Dyn.)3 ‘cachant ses pensées, voilant ses intentions 
(tt. enfoncé de ceeur, caché de dessein du corps)’. 

Dans toutes les expressions métaphoriques contenant le verbe dns ‘étre lourd’ que 
lon vient de voir, ’emploi abstrait de ce verbe ne lui donne donc pas—comme on a pu 
le penser surtout sous l’influence des images de nos langues modernes—le sens de 
‘important, grave (<grauis ‘pesant’), ernst, gewichtig (<Gewicht ‘poids’), &c.’4 L’Ex. 
l, ou hrp ib—équivalant 4 dns ib—est en parallélisme avec Sy m izt ns ‘exempt de légéreté 
de langue’, nous raméne aux expressions dns mduwt ‘lourd de paroles’, dng rz ‘lourd de 
bouche’ que l’on a vues précédemment (Exx. fj) et dont la signification apparait ainsi 
comme étant ‘ne parlant pas a la légere, mesurant ses paroles, ne parlant qu’a bon 
escient, &c.’—signification que confirme, dans les Exx. f, 7 et j, le parallélisme avec 
les clichés hip ht, cm ib et tm wh; ib qui tous se réferent a la discrétion. 

On peut donc, en conclusion, attribuer a dns mhwt, qui est aussi (Exx. a’—b’) mis en 
parallélisme avec des expressions signifiant ‘discret’ (h?p ht et htm 7), un sens analogue 
—quelque chose comme ‘prudent dans ses paroles (?), n’exprimant ses opinions (?) qu’a 
bon escient, mesurant ses expressions (?), &c.’ Quelle que soit la signification exacte 
du mot mhwt,5 on est en tout cas en présence d’un des clichés assez nombreux dans les 
autobiographies conventionnelles égyptiennes—on vient d’en voir un certain nombre 
—au moyen desquels le défunt se vantait d’avoir été un homme dont la discrétion 


était une des qualités. 


(WB. 1, 494, 12)—a ici manifestement un sens trés voisin de celui de dns avec lequel il est en parallélisme: 
litt. ‘tues... incliné (= enfoncé = caché) de réponse’. Erman et Lange traduisent ‘einer mit . . . zustimmen- 
der Antwort’, Blackman et Peet ‘returning an answer’. 

t Couyat et Montet, Inscr. du Ouddi Hammamét, No. 199, 1. 4. Pour hrp+ib, voir encore Griffith, PSBA 
18, 203 et pl. aprés p. 196, I. 12; Save-Sdderbergh, Einige dg. Denkmdler in Schweden, p. 8, 19 (22) et fig. 2 
(l. 12 du texte). 

2 Assiout, tombe I, 1. 181 = Urk. vit, 64. 3 Thebes, tombe 79 = Urk. iv, 1198. 

+ Cf. pour dns r7: ‘dont la bouche est grave’ (Piehl, Inscr. hiérog. 111, 4, p. 22; Piankoff, Le ‘coeur’ dans les 
textes ég., p. 49), ‘in dessen Munde der Ernst wohnt, de ernstige van mond’ (Boeser, Beschr. Leiden, vu, p. 7); 
pour dn§ mdwt et dns shri: ‘mit gewichtigem Wort’ et ‘mit gewichtigen Gedanken’ (Grapow, Bildl. Ausdriicke, 
p. 175); pour dns shri: ‘mit schwerwiegenden Gedanken’ (Erman et Lange, Pap. Lansing, p. 127), “weighty 
in counsel’ (Blackman et Peet, JEA 11, 297); pour dn$ mhwt: ‘gewichtig van raad’ (Janssen, De tradit. Eg. 
autobiogr. vdér het N.R., 1, p. 57); pour dns shr ht: ‘ernstig van inborst’ (ibid.), ‘[der] gewichtige Plane [hat]’ 
(Erman, Lit. p. 168), ‘gewichtig in bezug auf das, was er in seinem Innern plant’ (Vogelsang, Komm. zu den 
Klagen des Bauern, p. 161). 

5 Le terme est apparemment sans relation étymologique avec les autres mots de méme consonantisme (dans 
les graphies tardives des Exx. c—d, le groupe [7 Rs note simplement h, comme c’est le cas dans de nombreux 
autres mots, et n’indique pas un consonantisme mhvzt); il ne parait pas non plus pouvoir s’expliquer comme 
une forme 4 préfixe m (cf. Lefebvre, Gramm. § 160, d) d’une des racines 4+ consonne faible (une parenté avec 
hat ‘jammern, klagen’ (Jib. 11, 485, 2) est peu vraisemblable). 
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CAREER OF THE GREAT STEWARD HENENU UNDER 
NEBHEPETRE* MENTUHOTPE 


By WILLIAM C. HAYES 


THE notion that the Steward &{"5 of Hammaméat 114! and the Steward [X= of 
Tomb 313 at Dér el-Bahri? were one and the same man has undoubtedly occurred to 
students of Eleventh Dynasty history—and been set aside for lack of any evidence 
which, in the face of the differences in the writings of the name, would confirm such a 
supposition. Furthermore, the Hammamat inscription is dated to Year 8 of Stankhkaré¢ 
\entuhotpe (2002 B.c.), while the tomb, from its type and its position midway between 
hose of the Chancellor Akhtoy (No. 311) and the Vizier Ipy (No. 315), clearly belongs 
to the reign of Nebhepetré Mentuhotpe (2061-2010 B.c.).3 Evidence for the identifica- 
tion, together with interesting glimpses of Henenu’s long and distinguished career 
under the earlier Pharaoh, does, however, exist in the fragments of four big limestone 
stelae found in Tomb 313 during the winter of 1922-3 by the Egyptian Expedition of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art.4 
It is with a deep feeling of gratitude to my friend and teacher, Sir Alan Gardiner, 
that I offer the following earnest, if not altogether successful, attempt to reassemble 
the pieces of the largest, finest, and least fragmentary of these four monuments (Stela 
‘A’)5 and to reconstruct portions of its interesting autobiographical inscription. In the 
undertaking I have had the expert assistance of Lindsley F. Hall, to whose skill and 
long experience as an Egyptological draughtsman we owe the drawing of Plate IV. 
The stela, now represented by some thirty-five fragments, was an oblong rectangular 
slab of limestone, 22 cm., or about 3 palms, in thickness, mounted originally in a shallow 
recess in the left-hand wall of the rock-cut vestibule of the tomb, just outside the 
entrance doorway. It was supported, at a height of 73 cm. above the floor, on a slab 


™ Couyat-Montet, Hammdmdt, 19 ff., 81-4; Breasted, dnc. Rec. 1, §§ 427 f£., etc. Of the more recent publica- 
tions in which this text is treated see especially Save-Sdderbergh, The Navy of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 8, n. 2, 
11, 12, 48; and Janssen, De traditioneele egyptische dutebiografie (indices, Part I, 176-7; Part II, v—vi). 

2 Map of The Theban Necropolis (Scale 1: 1,000) published by the Survey of Egypt, Sheet C-4; Engelbach, 
Suppl. Top. Cat. 24. 

3 The order of kings and chronology of Dyn. NI followed here conform to those recently evolved by Winlock 
(Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom, 2, 8-9). The dates are based on those established by L. H. Wood for 
Dyn. NII (Bull. ASOR, No. 99 (October 1945), 5-9). Prof. R. A. Parker tells me that, although there is a 
fallacy in the astronomical evidence adduced by Wood, his results from the chronological point of view are 
essentialiy correct. 

+ Winlock, Excavations at Deir el Bahri, 68 ff.; Rise and Fall, 44-5. 

5 Now in New York (ALALA., Acc. No. 26.3.217). 

6 Stela ‘B’, of the same type and approximately the same size as ‘A’, was apparently mounted on the opposite 
(right-hand) wail of the vestibule. Stelae ‘C’ and ‘D’, also of the same type, but smaller, seem to have been 
set up in the rear of the first corridor of the tomb, facing one another on opposite walls of the passage. The 
fragments of all four stelae were found scattered on the floor of the tomb near the entrance of the corridor. 
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of sandstone 218 cm. long, 46 cm. deep, and 22 cm. high, which rested partly on the 
floor of the recess and partly on a rough stone foundation built out in front of the 
recess. This sandstone slab was found in position, and in a crust of cement on its upper 
surface was the clear imprint of the whole bottom edge of the stela, which we therefore 
know to have been 157 cm., or exactly 3 cubits, in width. The height of the stela as 





Fig. 1. Stela A of the Steward Henenu 


reconstructed—r1o1-2 cm., or just under 2 cubits—was obtained by restoring the stereo- 
typed offering formulae at its sides, close parallels to which are fortunately preserved 
on the other stelae from the same tomb; testing this result against the combined 
heights of an even number (16) of whole lines of inscription in the main text;! and 
checking both these indications against the restored height of the seated figure? and 


! As a general rule the biographical texts on the larger rectangular stelae of Dyn. XI are composed in an 
even number of horizontal lines: 10, 12, 14, or 16. See, for example, Berlin 13272 (Lange, ZAS 34, 33), Brit, 
NIus. 100 [614] (Hierog. Texts BM 1, 49); Cairo E. 36346 (Clére-Vandier, Bibl. deg. x, § 24), Copenhagen 1241 
(Mogensen, La collect. ég., pl. 98, No. A 689), Brit. Mus. 134 [1164] (Hierog. Texts BA 1, 55), Mentuhotpe 
(Griffith, PSBA 18, 195-204). Worth noting is the preservation on one fragment of our stela of a section of 
the horizontal dividing-line between lines 8 and 9 of the main text together with several groups from the mid~ 
section of the right-hand offering formula (pl. IV, right). 

2 \lodels used in restoring the figure were: a fragment of Henenu’s Stela ‘B’, on which the figure is preserved 
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against the proportions of numerous other Theban stelae of the same type and date.! 
Moreover, except for a gap in |. 4, the height of the stela is established by an unbroken 
series of fits from its top edge down through 1. g of the main inscription—that is, down 
to the level of the waist of the figure—and a single small fragment fixes the relationship 
between the feet of the figure, the last line of the inscription, and the rough-dressed 
bottom edge of the slab. 

At a distance of 9:3 cm. down from the top and 7-5 cm. in from the sides the whole 
front surface of the stela is recessed to a depth of 1-5 cm., leaving a flat projecting frame 
around all but its bottom edge. The frame so formed is inscribed at each side with an 
offering formula and across the top with the titulary of King Nebhepetré Mentuhotpe. 
Inside the projecting frame the surface of the stela is surrounded at the top and sides 
by a simple block-border, 2-6 cm. in width. This border, the relatively large-scale 
inscriptions on the outer frame,” and the sixteen slightly smaller lines of inscription 
which comprise the long autobiographical text,3 are executed in relief en creux, the 
interiors of many of the hieroglyphic signs showing considerable modelling and often a 
wealth of fine detail(PlateIV). The big panel which occupies the lower left-hand portion 
of the stela is cut back very slightly behind the adjacent inscribed surfaces and the 
figure of Henenu, the table of offerings before him, and the accompanying hieroglyphic 
label (‘Requirements of the offering table for the ka of the Steward, [Henenu]’) are 
carved in delicate low relief. The stela, like that of the Treasurer Tjetjy in the British 
Museum‘ and probably many others of the same general period, was apparently not 
painted. In quality of design and excellence of workmanship it is, I believe, unsur- 
passed by any private monument of the Eleventh Dynasty which has come down to us. 

To preserve the continuity which exists between the titulary of the king at the top 
of the stela and the first line of Henenu’s autobiography it seems best to begin the 
translation of the texts with the two offering formulae.® 


Frame, right side: 
A boon given by the king and by Anubis, He-who-is-on-his-mountain, [He-who-is-in- 


down to the waist; a fragmentary stela of the reign of Nebhepetré¢ Mentuhotpe from one of the cliff-tombs to 
the west of Henenu’s (Met. Mus. Art Exped, unpublished); the stela of the Gatekeeper, Ma‘ét, in the Metro- 
politan Museum (Acc. No. 14.2.7, Winlock, Rise and Fall, pl. 2); and the stela of the Steward Mentuwosre, 
also in the Metropolitan Museum (Acc. No. 12.184. Ransom, Stela of Menthu-weser, pl. 1. Reign of Sesostris I.) 

% Compare, for example, Cairo 20001, 20004, 20011 (Lange-Schiafer, CCG); Brit. Mus. 99 [1203], 134 
{1164] (Hierog. Texts BM 1, 53, 55); Mentuhotpe (Griffith, loc. cit.), in all of which the ratio between the 
height and width is 2:3 or very close to it. The horizontal ‘slab-stela’ of these general proportions 1s not only 
one of the earliest forms known, but is one of the two dominant types during Dyn. XI. See Miller, Jt. 
deutsch. Inst. Kairo, 4, 165 ff., 169; Evers, Staat aus dem Stein, 11, 73 ff.; Pliger, J4OS, 67, 127 ff. 

2 The square of inscription at the top is 4-6 X 4:6 cm.; at the sides, 3-7 \ 3°7 cm. 

3 The square of inscription ranges from 3:2 > 3:2 cm. (line 16) to 4:4 cm. (line 12), the average being 
about 3-7 X3°7 cm. This variation in the size of the signs has, needless to say, been an important factor in 
determining the positions of the unattached fragments of the text. 

+ See Blackman, JE 17, 55. 

5 The three other stela from Tomb 313 are of exactly the same type, but of coarser workmanship, and lack 
the titulary of the king across the top, having in its place a third offering formula. 

6 The two offering formulae can be restored in their entirety from Henenu’s own Stelae ‘B’ and ‘C’, where 
the missing portions of them happen to be well preserved, and from many other closely contemporary examples 
(see Clere-Vandier, Bibl. deg. x, passim). 
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the-Place-of-Embalming, Lord of the Holy Land], that a funerary offering of bread and 
beer, beef and fowl, be made for the | great| Ste[ward] of the entire land, the one in hon[our, 
Henenu).? 
Frame, left side: 

A boon given by the king and by Osiris, Lord of [Busiris, the Great God, Lord of Abydus, 
in all his places, that a funerary offering of bread and beer, a thousand of bread and beer, 
be made for the true familiar of the king, the Steward, the one in honour, Henjenu. 


Frame, top: 

The Horus [|Somtowy, He-of-the-Two-Goddesses Som]towy, the Horus of Gold [Ka]- 
shuty’, [to whom] Réc [has given] the Crown of Upper Egypt and the Crown of Lower Egypt, 
[to «hom Mon]t [has given] the king[ship of the Two Lands, the Good God, Lord of the 
Two Lands, King of Upper and Lower Egypt], Nebhepetréc, the Son of |.Ré-, Mentuhotpe], 
may he live like "Ree [ forever]! 


Main text: 

(1)? [The true ser|vant [of his affection who did what he praised in] the course of every 
day, the over|seer of horn], hoof, feather, and scale, the overseer of waterfowl, of that which 
flies and that which flutters down’, the overseer of that which is and that which is not, the 
great [Ste|ward, Hen[enu, says]: (1) curbed the south, north, east, (2) [and west. I was 
one uniquely efficient, without equal, flourishing] in all things, one valiant and strong, [one 
beloved of my city, one who satis|fied it with my bread,..... , (whose) signet-ring sealed 
[great matters] and small (?). [His Majesty] made (3) [me a]..... , [ firm of sandal] in the 
holy places. [He malde me his personal attendant and his servant of his desire; and I 
taxed for him Tlus of the Thinite nome and the Lower Aphroditopolite nome? [in all that 
is made to grow upon| Geb, in garden{s|,..... (4) ..., [and in everything] on [which] Réc 
shines. [He made me] ..... concerning loan{s] (of grain) ..... food (?), and treasurer 
of the [products (?) of] the Oasis; and (I) furnished the nomes of Upper Egypt with oxen, 
[goats, asses, barley, spelt, etc.](5)..... it was for ..... strong in ..... (6) 3 acces He 
place{d me as a]..... OID INS. Jo5 4% ; and I did what was ap- (7) [pointed (?)] ..... 
[inasmuch as] fear of me was throughout the land. I was indeed [one truly in the A gia 
of his lord, an official whose under standing SUAS BT OAE |) oes ee in the heart of ... (8) . 
[entered] into the house of my lord in order to provide diversion and into Fevers ia 
which he loved; and (I) ..... (9) [My lord (may he live, prosper, and be well!) sent me] to 
conduct an expedition’ of [... thousand (?)] men [to the land of | the Sand-[Dwellers] ; and 
(1) brought back (10) [to him pibite, ree , through dread of (?)| the Great White Crown. 
I made barges ..... (11) ... and it” [desce|nded in [safety] ..... (12) [which (I)] made 
into roads for the business [of the king]. (1) made a ‘horizon of the necropolis,” exca[vated 
in the desert of the west] (13) ..... [to the placje wh{ere| the gods are, together with 
t[ables of offerings| ... in fine stone of Elephantine... (14) ... a bier (?) for ... therein. 
owls (I) followed [my lord] in (15) [all his goings] ..... peace and love ..... [(I) (re-) 
excavated calnals which had become block- (16) [ed] ..... (1) ... water ... the (rural) 
districts. (I) poured out (?) ... for the city. (I) ap[ proached (?)) ..... [ced |ar (of) the 
Plateau of Cedar* ..... which (I) made, cutting (down ?) the tree[s] ..... 
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NOTES 

(a) [f & of], restored from the remains of the name at the bottom of the left-hand side of the frame 
of this stela (77/70 §) and on a fragment of Henenu’s limestone sarcophagus ({%.Z). Elsewhere on 
the inscribed monuments from Tomb 313 the name is usually written {\ = (on Stela B, once; on 
Stela C, twice; on the limestone door-frame, twice; and probably in line 1 of the present stela). 
On a second fragment of the sarcophagus we find the writing {~-, and on a model coffin, also from 
Tomb 313, the writing {-~.. Although the double ~~ is consistently used in all variants of the name 
found in the Dér el-Bahri tomb, it is certainly possible that ten or fifteen years later a different 
scribe could have written the same name, Hnnw, less redundantly with a single ~~, as in Hammamat 
114, 10 (\f"S), since an n-sound is already present in each of the two biliteral signs, “y and c. 
‘The omission of the phonetic complement is common in personal names written with other biliterals, 
such as ¢ and & (Ranke, Personennamen, passim); and in the index to CCG, 20001-20780 (111, 138-9), 
Lange-Schifer list 42 variant spellings of names derived from or compounded with the stem {&. 

(b) Line 1 of our text is restored chiefly from the opening lines of Hammaméat 114 (Couyat- 
Montet, Hammdmdt, 81-2), which, in addition to beginning with the common expression bk met n 
st-ib-f ..., contain three of the four titles preserved on the present stela: AT Te (line 4), 3. 
mn GE (line 3), and (~~ C4 (line ro). Other titles of Henenu found in Tomb 313 are: “& (door 
lintel), \Z A* and [<4 (right door-jamb. Hammami§t 114, 3, 9), and } 8 (Stela C). 

(c) imy-r kbhw p3(y)t Annt, ‘overseer of aquatic (i.e. swimming) birds, flying birds, and fluttering 
birds’—that is, overseer of the three principal classes of birds, or ‘birds of all kinds’. This title, so 
far as I can discover, is unique; but the words contained in it, pryt, hnnt, and kbhw, are listed, with 
ample references, in Wb. I, 494 (13-14); III, 288 (4-6); V, 30 (8); and Budge, Eg. Dict. 230, 
594 4, and 768 a. According to Wb., psyt (later var. psyw) and Annt are not recorded before Dyn. 
XVIII. Thereafter they are fairly common and are not infrequently found together. Kbhw, meaning 
‘waterfowl’, is apparently not known before the M.K. (W5. V, 30). The titles \oac%, KT VY, 
and AC] BQ occur in that order on a stela of the Steward Hor from the Wadi el-Hiidi (reign of 
Sesotris I). The second title, translated by Rowe ‘Overseer of the Two Houses of Waterfowl (kbhw)’, 
is discussed briefly by him in Aun. Serv. 39, 189, 191 n. 2 (pl. 25). Titles of this type, specifically 
designating supervision over the animal, bird, and fish life of the royal estates (or of the whole of 
Egypt) figure prominently in the titularies of several other M.K. stewards. See, for example, 
Leiden V.5 (Boeser, Beschreibung, I, pl. 5); Louvre C.2 (Gayet, Stéles, pl. 2); Cairo 20053 and 
20428 (Lange-Schafer, CCG). See also the discussion of the title 1) ¢ by Loret, Rec. trav. 38, 
61-8. This title occurs a second time in the inscriptions from Tomb 313, on a fragment of Stela ‘C’. 

(d) Undoubtedly meaning the whole of the Thinite nome, including the city of This, and all 
the territory north of it as far as (supply S— or ~_\<>?) the ‘back’, or northern, part of the Aphro- 
ditopolite nome—in other words, all of the VIIIth, IXth, and Xth nomes of Upper Egypt. A juris- 
diction which extended only over the capital of the VIIIth nome and the northern portion of the 
Xth nome is unlikely in the extreme. For a construction of the type implied and especially for the 
writing of phwt (S121) after Hsdt compare the phrase “gl—=*+ “Fg, mhty r Hm hnty, ‘northward 
to the Upper Panopolite nome’ (Leiden V.3, 3-4. Boeser, Beschreibung, 2, pl. 2). See also Petrie, 
Qurneh, pl. 2, 1. 4; Dendereh, pl. 15, 1. 10). The translation “This of (or in) the Thinite nome’ (lit. 
“Thinite nome, This’) follows Gard., Eg. Gramim., § go, 3. Another reference to Henenu’s associa- 
tion with the Thinite nome occurs on a fragment of the left door-jamb from his tomb, where are 
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reserved the words HY} {SA =)\!Y. For a recent discussion of the Xth nome (Wsd?), 
p Yj BT 1 swmnen 1G 


with all necessary references, see Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 50* ff., 55*-62*. 

This sentence, coming as it does early in Henenu’s autobiography, suggests that he was a native 
of This and served at one time as nomarch (cf. Urk. vu, 15, 21), or, at least, as royal administrator 
of the Thinite, Panopolite, and Aphroditopolite nomes. We are reminded of the comparable 
authority exercised at the time of the founding of Dyn. XI by the nomarch ‘Ankhtify of Hieracon- 
polis over the adjoining nomes of Edfu and Elephantine (Vandier, C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 1947; 
285-93). 

(e) The mention of the earth-god Geb and shortly thereafter of something (fem.) ‘on [which] 
Re shines’ makes it very probable that we have here early examples of the expressions preserved 


in P. Leiden I, 350 (Leiden Amin Hymn XX, 7-8): [Bo wo? olas...c so opsg qr, 
‘all that is made grow upon Geb . . . all that the Sungod shineth upon’ (Gardiner, ZAS 42, 40-1). 
The writing (|= 3) is taken from Newberry, El Bersheh, 1, pl. 21, |. 13. 

(f) KYZF. The remaining signs (including the determinative ==) and the closeness of their 
grouping make it highly probable that we have here the much-discussed word bg J, bt, ‘a loan’ 


(usually of grain), well known in the biographical texts of the late O.K., the First Intermediate 
Period, and the early M.K. (Urk. 1, 254, 17; Vandier, Famine, 100, 105, 107-8, 121-2; Polotsky, 
FEA 16, 196-7; Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, 1, 4; U1, 18; Gardiner, Admonitions, 9, 5). 
Here, in keeping with the broad descriptions of his administrative duties in the sentences preceding 
and following, Henenu is undoubtedly speaking of his general responsibilities in connexion with 
the granting or paying off of loans of grain—not citing a specific case. 

(g) For ir(t) mse, meaning to ‘conduct’ or ‘marshal’ an expedition see Blackman, Bull. Inst. fr. 30, 
99, 101 n. 22; Gardiner—Peet, Sinai, No. go. In this case the translation of msc as ‘expedition’, 
rather than ‘army’, seems preferable. As a steward, Henenu’s activities in the land of the Bedawin 
(the Eastern Desert?) would probably have been chiefly exploratory and commercial (cf. Hamma- 
mat 114), although some skirmishing with hostile tribesmen was to have been expected and the 


expedition may well have been made up largely of soldiers. With 9% []...] compare f'' "BiTTE 


(Hammamiat 114, 12; also 192, 12). In the light of Hammamiat 114 it is interesting to note that, at 
least in the late O.K., the point of embarkation for the voyage to Pwénet lay in the land of the 
Hryw-s¢ (Urk. 1, 134, 15-163; Breasted, Anc. Rec. 1, §§ 355, 360). Can this expedition sent out under 
Nebhepetré Mentuhotpe have been a preliminary effort to re-open the ancient caravan road to the 
Red Sea and to re-establish commerce with Pwénet? 

(h) The expedition. Possibly ‘he’, the king, though this is less likely in the present context. The 
verb [/]? seems to be used here, as not infrequently, with the meaning ‘return (to Egypt)’. See Wo. 
Il, +73 (3); Kuentz, Bull. Inst. fr. 17, 123 n. 6; Urk. 1, 125-8. 

(i) The usual expression is | 4-5“ J], and there can be not the slightest doubt that © here is 


the equivalent of |: and that it was at this period an accepted and generally understood expres- 


sion for ‘tomb’. This tends to support the belief that & (Sinuhe R 6) or & in the common euphe- 


mism, ‘he (the king) proceeded (szed;) in peace’, or ‘attained’ (7), = @i<_, is simply a picturesque 
expression for ‘tomb’ (Erman, Literature, 15, n. 2). Since it is figurative, this use of the word #ht 
is not discussed at length by Kuentz in his interesting article in Bull, Inst. fr. 17, 121-90 (see, 


however, 155, 167). It does, however, gain considerable colour in the close parallelism of the 
phrases: || &2 IySg— LH (Brit. Mus. 100 [614], 12) and Li WANES) Oe (Mariette, 


Mast. 193); in the expression ‘to rest (htp) in’ the +ht (Blackman, FEA 22, 39; Gard., Eg. Gramm., 
Ex. xin, 3); and, I believe, too, in the name, & & [e, of the pyramid and cemetery of Cheops. 
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G) DX [EES ]? (6. 1, 20). The phrases which follow suggest an expedition to the Lebanon; and 
in the account of such an expedition preserved to us from the reign of Tuthmosis III the expression 
(3 yi 44 — is used to describe the arrival in Egypt at the end of the return voyage from Syria 
(Sethe, Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1906, 356~63; Urk. tv, 534-5). Here we might conceivably restore: 
IQS —S4 moos] ha e0s, ‘(1 refached land, bringing cedar]wood (of) the Plateau of 
Cedar.’ 

(k) Htyw ns, the wooded highlands of the Lebanon (Gauthier, Aémi, 2, 72-8. On the translation 
of htyw as ‘plateau’ see also Gard., Eg. Gramm., Suppl., 19). The name in its full form, as here, 
appears to be preserved in only one other Egyptian text: an inscription of Tuthmosis II] at Karnak, 
where it is written 5” 4p <1? = (C72. iv, 778; Gauthier, op. cit.72. See, however, Sethe’s restora- 
tion of Crk 1v, 532, 13). References to ‘ “cedar” (cs) of the best of the Plateau’, however, are fairlv 
common from the time of Amosis I onward (Gauthier, op. cit. 73 ff.), and the Syrian wood called 
cs is mentioned in the annals of the reign of Snofru (UT&. 1, 236-7) and frequently thereafter. On 
the wood itself, here, as elsewhere, arbitrarily called ‘cedar’, see Gauthier, op. cit. 75; Gardiner, 
Onomastica, 1, 8 n. 1; Lucas, Materials (3rd ed.), 491-4; etc. In spite of the final determinative A 
the word [909], as restored here before Atyw w ¢s, can and frequently does mean simply ‘cedar- 
(wood)’, rather than living ‘cedar tree(s)’ (U'rk. 1, 236-7; Gauthier, op. cit. 74 [8], [12]); and it is 
safest to assume that that is what it means here. On the other hand, the words = Se as farther 
along in the same line, certainly suggest that Henenu was involved in the operation of actually 
felling the trees. Sr (later sd) ht, in any case, is the normal Egyptian expression for ‘cutting (down) 
trees’ (IP. Iv, 422, 11; HT, 341, C), and is the expression used by Wenamiin (2, 43) to describe 
precisely the operation of felling cedar trees on the Lebanon (Gardiner, Bibl. deg. 1, 71; Erman, 
Literature, 182). Although I do not place much reliance on the restoration suggested in note (}) 
above, it does look very much as if Henenu had topped off his brilliant and varied career under 
Nebhepetr& Mentuhotpe by a trip to Syria to procure timber. 
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A BUHEN STELA FROM THE SECOND INTER- 
MEDIATE PERIOD (KHARTUM NO. 18) 


By T. SAVE-SODERBERGH 


EVEN if the general outlines of the history of the Second Intermediate Period can now 
be reconstructed with some probability, most of the details remain unknown to us, so 
that any scrap of evidence from which any historical conclusions can be drawn may 
be of value. With regard to Nubia it can be concluded from the archaeological data and 
from the allusions in the famous text of King 
Kamosé that towards the end of the Second 
Intermediate Period the Nubians had liberated 
themselves politically, but that they had rapidly 
adopted more and more of the Egyptian civili- 
zation. So far, however, hardly any text from 
Nubia itself has seemed to throw any light on 
this evolution, for the interesting Buhen stela 
of Sepedher (see below) has been dated to SI 
Dyn. XVIII, and only some barbarous and = ih rer 2 Bis Spit mies 

uninformative native stelae have beenascribed = |i Zen» 43 ia Poe ee 
to Hyksos times.! In this situation an unpub- = : 
lished stela from Buhen containing, if I have Tad = ERA " LS wo RS AUS § 
interpreted it correctly, the ‘autobiography’ of ie eR <Z > 21g fats fiz | 















an Egyptian serving the free native ruler of ES 

Cush, is a most welcome piece of evidence, the Be; we ALN Ee N45) a 
. . au ASS AA qj: i 

more so since it also throws new light on some ‘Ts i =f > re 





other interesting texts from the same period. TRS Pim 
I owe the knowledge of this monument to ASALEAE ORT 
Mr. I. E.S. Edwards, who photographed and GR if ha ake a eral 
copied it in Khartiim and very kindly suggested f  Q@EMA TS a mee Le a a 
that I should publish it. My thanks are also ee 
due to Mr. P. L. Shinnie, the present Com- 
missioner for Archaeology and Anthropology 
for the Sudan Government, who authorized me to do so. According to Mr. Edwards’s 
notes, it is a limestone stela measuring 48 x 27 cm., found in Buhen possibly by Scott 
Moncrieff in 1905. It was kept in the Wadi Halfa Museum until the last war, when it 
was transported to Khartim and given the museum number 18. The decoration of the 
rounded top is entirely conventional, as is also the first half of the text (Il. 1-6, fig. 1). 








Fic. 1. Khartim No. 18 


1 A clumsily-engraved stela from tomb 8 at East Serra (Ann. Arch. Anthr. 8, 98, pl. 29, 1), dated by the 
excavators to Dyn. XVII and containing some names and a htp di nsw formula to Osiris of Busiris. Some 
black-topped bowls found in the tomb may indicate that the owner was a Nubian. From the Nubian cemetery 
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(1) A boon which the king gives* to Osiris, Lord of Busiris, the Great God, Lord of Abydus,> and 
(2) to Horus, Lord of the foreign land,° that they may give an invocation consisting of bread and 
beer, oxen and fowl, and all things (3) good and pure whereon a god lives,* which heaven creates, 
(4) earth makes and the Nile brings‘ as his good offering,® to the ka (5) of the official Ka (the Bull). 
It is his daughter’s son who makes his name to live, namely (6) the official Iahwoser.' 


(a) The writing of the htp di nsw formula with /\ as the second element dates the 
text to a period later than Dyn. XIII, see Smither, JEA 25, 34 ff. 

(6) There can be no doubt that Abydus, not Elephantine, is intended. The formula 
is not only exceedingly common at Abydus and all over Egypt, but occurs also at 
Buhen (Randall MacIver and Woolley—hereafter cited as Buhen—pp. 181 ff.). The 
same wrong spelling is found also on the stela of Sepedher (fig. 2, below), and arises 
from a not uncommon confusion of «4 and ~y; cf. the series {_] w (Cairo 20188, 20245, 
Abydus; Buhen, p. 183); {Je (Cairo 20163, Abydus); | Jo % (dan. Serv, xxii, 
183, Edfu); {{$.®, (Cairo 20615, prov.?); ==} (Cairo 20117, Abydus); { (Cairo 
20603, prov.?); also | J (Cairo 20286, Abydus; Buhen, p. 208); | |S (Cairo 20617, 
Abydus); {_J°Y (Cairo 20313, Abydus). For the composite sign J, cf., e.g. Buhen, 
p. 182. The writing in our text therefore must not be interpreted as due merely to the 
ignorance of a Nubian barbarian. 

(c) In view of the parallelism with the Buhen stela of Sepedher, it would seem 
plausible to regard Horus xb hvst simply as a variant of Horus xb Bhn, However, on 
Brit. Mus. stela No. 139 [489] (Hierogl. Texts B.M. 1v, pl. 4), also from Buhen, xtr nfr 
Hpr-kz-re ms¢-hrw, Horus nb Bhn and Horus nb fsswt are all invoked in the htp di nsw 
formula.!. This may indicate that Horus nb hisszt (in all probability identical with our 
Horus nb hi:st) and Horus nb Bhn were regarded as two different gods, though, of course, 
intimately related to one another. Similarly, two Horus-gods are worshipped in anti- 
thetical scenes on the door-framing erected in the temple of Horus in Buhen by the 
commandant and later viceroy Tjuri (Buhen, pp. 87 £., pl. 35). The left-hand scene 
represents ‘Horus, Lord of Buhen’, but the text behind the other Horus has, unfortu- 
nately, been cut out. Possibly Horus xb hs(z)t was worshipped here also, though 
whereas Horus, Lord of Buhen, is frequently mentioned in the Buhen texts, Horus nb 
hest hardly occurs at all. 

(d) The writing {,, for "77, is not uncommon in the Second Intermediate Period, 
especially on the stelae from Edfu (Gunn, Ann. Serv. 29, 6; cf. further Cairo 20450, 
20556, 20630, all from Abydus; 20322, provenance unknown, and the Buhen stela of 
Sepedher). To the instances of the still shorter writing © or — quoted by Lefebvre 
N at Aniba came some fragments of a similar stela which had once been set up in the cult-chamber of a Nubian 
tomb from the Hyksos period (Steindorff, dniba, 1, 40 f., pl. 16, 2-4). Steindorff printed the text in reverse 


order and passed a very hard judgement on the scribe. When read in the correct order, the inscription—a 

mixture of hieroglyphic and hieratic signs—is not much worse than many contemporary Egyptian texts. It 
1 2 3 . 5 

reads:!... ia [prep.] feset|...-tice hr ntt ink| ... [mrrli snic-f snect-f ‘. .. coming [from ?] the deserts .. . because 

Iam... [one beloved] of his brothers and sisters’. In a vertical hne before a face: suf mry-f In())f ‘His 


beloved brother Intef?. 

© So far as I know this is the only stela from Nubia invoking Sesostris I as a god. This deification should 
have been mentioned in my <Igypten und Nubien, 202 ff. among the other instances of deified deceased kings. 
It is also left out in Rowe’s list of deified deceased persons in dan. Serv. 40, 38. 
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(Grammaire, §77, n. 17) may be added, e.g. Cairo 20536, 20633; the Aswan grafhto, 
Petrie, Season, No. 89; and the Toshka inscription, Weigall, Report, pl. 66 = Ann. 
Serv. 39, pl. 19, 2. Gunn is, of course, right in interpreting this as a phonetic 
writing. 

(e) For the writing \\ for zm in the formula cuht ntr im see also Cairo 20117, 20120, 
20617, 20658, all from Abydus, and 20471 (provenance unknown). For other abnormal 
writings of this formula see Gunn, Studies, 33 f. 

(f) A variant of the common formula ddt pt, kmst ts, innt Hepy m tpht-f ‘which 
heaven gives, earth creates, and the Nile brings from his cavern’, cf. Gardiner, Gramm. 
§ 379, 2; Gunn, Studies, 12 f., 17, 34; Wb. v, 365. Writings without the feminine 
ending are common, e.g. Cairo 20079, 20152, 20630, 20733; Ann. Serv. 18, 49; 23, 185. 

(g) The word tpht of the formula was often misunderstood or reinterpreted in the 
sense of ‘offering’, once it had been written with the anagram —., and it was then a 
natural consequence to add such adjectives as nfr or web (e.g. Cairo 20152). Cf. 
Engelbach and Gardiner, dun. Serv. 23, 185. 

(h) Wa ‘the Bull’ is a purely Egyptian proper name. It occurs twice on the Abydus 
stela Cairo 200326, e, and on Cairo 20742 (provenance unknown), all three times 
without y8 as here. Cf. further, Ranke, Personennamen, 337, 21-1 

(7) The inversion of the moon-sign is exceedingly common in proper names of this 
tvpe, cf. Ranke, op. cit. 12 f.; Buhen, pp. 87, 91, 113; pl. 35; Weigall, Report, pl. 65, 4. 
The name Iahwoser seems to be unknown, but is without doubt Egyptian.? 

After this introduction, conventional but of value since its orthographical peculiarities 
date the text, there follows the more interesting ‘biographical’ part of the inscription 
(Il. 6-10). 

He says: I was a valiant servant (7) of the ruler of Cush;* I washed (my) feet (8) in the waters 
of Cush in the suite of (9) the ruler Vdh,° and I returned (10) safe and sound? (to my) family.? 


(a) For the abnormal position of the genitival » see also Sepedher, 1. 9. For the 
earlier writings of the name of Cush see Junker, Kubanieh Nord, 17 £.: under Sesostris I 
=>) and 4, later in Dyn. XII as a rule =}, TS with the varr. ~R—=,4, 
(Cairo 20086) and = \=—=# * (Petrie, Season, No. 340). The form of Khartiim No. 18, 
1. 8 does not occur elsewhere, but that of 1. 7 recurs in the form =~. }~~ in the Kamosé 
text of the Carnarvon tablet, 1. 3 (JE 3, 98), with which may be compared =) m on 
the Edfu stela published by Gunn, an. Serv. 29, 7, and =’ on the fragmentary 
Edfu text published by Gardiner, JEd4 3, 100, both from the Second Intermediate 
Period. The common N.K. form =‘ is found on Berlin 19500 (Ag. Inschr. Berlin, 1, 
261), possibly earlier than Dyn. XVIII. Thus the writing of the geographical name 
supports a dating of Khartim No. 18 to the end of the Second Intermediate Period. 


: Not mentioned there are the similar propernames “\, & -s; YS onastela from the Hathor temple at Faras, 


Ns oie 


= 


alan. Arch. Anthr. vut, pl. 24, 6, and Aas. ae ; | ona stelafrom East Serra, ibid., pl. 29,1. The latter, 


probably dating from the late Hyksos times (see above, p. 50), may be the earliest occurrence of the word dizi 
‘bull-arena’, which according to WW. 1, 415 1s known only from the end of the New Kingdom. 

> CE. 4 eee (Ranke, op. cit. 85.7). The construction with pz: is quite abnormal, and, as pointed out to me 
by J. J. Clere, the name may of course be Sr-pee-i7h-usr (cf Nb 7 -pz.-snbi, op. cit. 184, 17). 
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(b) \%& is clearly intended for the article 4¢%\. On the occurrence of ¥% for 4Z in 
hieroglyphic before Dyn. XVIII see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., p. 463; Lefebvre, Gram- 
maitre, p. 394, n. 1, who quote examples ranging from the O.K. to Dyn. XVII; see 
also Ann. Serv. 24, 7, 1. 10, and the stela of Sepedher, 1. 9. The writing in question 
appears to be characteristic of the Second Intermediate Period, in spite of sporadic 
earlier instances. That & stands for % is evident from the context, as well as from 
its occurrence in wd; in |. 10. Note that in |. 5 sy ‘son’ is written Q&. In [= £4 3% 
the first word is thoughtlessly copied from 1. 7, which explains the superfluous x. 
Ndh must thus be the name of the ruler, and may be either a Nubian word, or else 
a form of the verb dh, known only in the Egyptian proper name Timzc-ndh (cf. Ranke, 
Personennamen, 6, 27; Wb. 11, 384). 

Whereas a literal translation offers no difficulties, it is not easy to explain the meaning 
of the sentence. Without doubt it is a metaphor, but one so far apparently unknown— 
at least JT’. quotes no similar construction. Both ic? and mw are used metaphorically, 
but the well-known phrases ic? ib ‘rejoice’, &c. (IVb. 1, 39; Rec. trav. 14, 120 #f.), vi hr 
‘sharpsighted (?)’ (Sinuhe, B55, cf. Szut, 111, 29), or the metaphor ‘I washed my soiled 
linen’, Peasant, Br, 279 (cf. Vogelsang, 194 f.; Gardiner, JEA g, 18) give no clue to 
the true sense of our text. Perhaps the solution is rather to be found on the line of 
such expressions as ‘come’, ‘act’, ‘be’, ‘go’, &c., Ar mz ‘on someone’s water’ in the 
sense of ‘be subject to’, ‘loval to’ someone, e.g. rdi sw hr mw-f ‘to put himself on some- 
one’s water’ = ‘surrender to him’ (cf. 6. 1, 52). In view of the ensuing Ar Smszw p> 
hk: we may also consider the common phrase ‘to follow someone (as a rule the king) 
hr mw hr t: on water and on land’ = ‘everywhere’. 

None of these instances are in any way perfect as parallels, and we must therefore 
chiefly rely on the general context. Since Ka starts his biography with emphasizing his 
loyalty to the ruler of Cush, any prejudice against service in a foreign country seems 
to be excluded, and presumably the doubtful expression alludes either to his loyalty 
and bravery, or to the fact that he travelled much and far in Cush in the suite of the 
ruler and came to know the country intimately. With regard to the many other verbal 
expressions in connexion with fr mz —a genitive, and to the introductory phrase, the 
first possibility that his lovalty to Cush 1s alluded to may seem preferable; on the other 
hand the last sentence of the text rather supports the interpretation that some expedition 
to a distant part of Cush is somehow described in these words. Since the stela was 
erected in Buhen, which belonged to the realm of the ruler of Cush (see below) and 
since we gain the impression that our man died there, the last sentence in all probability 
describes a return to Buhen—in any case not to Egypt, which would have been the 
natural conclusion, had the stela been found there. 

(c) We would have expected @i-n-i cd-kiel wds-kwi (ct. e.g. pren(-2) im d-kee(?) eds-kic(2) 
‘I went out from it safe and sound’, Urk. Iv, 209; bin-wi ii-k -d-ti wd+-ti ‘How bad it is 
that thou shouldest come safe and sound’, P. Aah. 32, 12). But with the sentence 
introduced by an Old Perfective, the result would have been verv clumsy, with three 
identical verb-forms of a different nuance, the first being more or less independent 
narrative, the second and third circumstantial, and that is perhaps the reason why the 
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use of cd-kwi was avoided. The lacuna at the end of 1. g is hardly large enough for the 
restoration [\]= and, moreover, m cd wd; does not, according to W. 1, 238, 10, 
occur until Dyn. XIX, and in the last line the ending of the Old Perfective is written 
yh. Hence it is preferable to restore [s8]. “d wds-kwi is perhaps to be explained 
as a composite verb, but it should be noted that, as a rule, the endings of both verbs 
are written out (cf. e.g. the instances quoted above). Possibly ¢d is a participle, the 
construction being a short writing for cd wi, replacing an Old Perfective (cf. Lefebvre, 
Grammaire, § 357). 

(d) The preposition x should probably be supplied before rw, the last phrase 
reading wd?-kwi <n’ hrw:-i\, and the final sentence not quite filling |. 10. 


In many respects Khartiim No. 18 resembles the Buhen stela of Sepedher (Phila- 


delphia 10984), to which reference has already been made several times, and which, 
in view of its great interest, I reproduce in facsimile (fig. 2).! It is a round-topped stela, 
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Fic. 2. Stela of Sepedher 





decorated at the top with a winged disk with pendent uraei. In front of the left-hand 
serpent is what seems to be the signature of the scribe who wrote the text: |772°y8. 

1 From a photograph kindly sent to me by Prof. Ranke of the Philadelphia University Museum. Cf. Buhen, 
p- 113. 
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There follows below an inscription in horizontal lines, of which only the first nine 
remain. 

(x) A boon which the king gives to Ptah-Sokar-[Osiris], Lord of Busiris, the Great God, Lord of 
Abydus, and (2) to Horus, Lord of Buhen, and to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Khatkauré¢, 
justified, and the gods (3) who are in Wawat, that they may give an invocation consisting of bread 
and beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster and clothing (?), incense, (4) ointment, offerings of food, and all 
things good and (5) pure .. .* which heaven gives, [earth creates] and the Nile [brings] (6) as his good 
otferings, to the ka of the commandant [of Bu]hen (7) Sepedher, repeating life. He says: I was a 
valiant commandant of Buhen, (8) and never did any commandant do? what I did; I built the temple 
(9) of Horus, Lord of Buhen, to the satisfaction of the ruler of Cush. 


(a) Probably cxht ntr im ‘whereon a god lives’ rather than ndm ‘sweet’ (the reading 
proposed in Buhen, p. 113). 

(6) This is possibly one of the very rare instances of n sdm-f with a geminated IIae 
inf. verb (cf. Gunn, Studies, 105).! At the end of the sentence we should expect irt-n-i 
rather than z7r-z. 

Exactly the same criteria as those used for dating Kharttiim No. 18 apply also to this 
text, hence the stela of Sepedher should in all probability be dated to the period 
between Dyns. XIII and XVIII;? further, the position of the ruler of Cush in both 
texts make a dating to the pericd of Nubian freedom before the reconquest by Amosis I 
the most plausible one. In both cases we would have the ‘autobiographies’ of Egyptians 
who served under the free native ruler. That Sepedher was an Egyptian is indicated 
by the list of his family which he set up in honour of one of his brothers (Buhen, 
pp. 114 ff.; Philadelphia No. 10983, found near 10984). All his relatives seem to have 
good Egyptian names, just as Ka and lahwoser of Kharttim No. 18. On the other 
hand, Gauthier (Rec. trav. 39, 236) tells us that Sepedher was commandant of 
Buhen later than Tjuri who served there under King Amosis. He gives no reason for 
his dating, but presumably regards Tjuri as the first commandant after the reconquest 
and did not suspect the possibility that the native ruler of Cush might have had a 
‘commandant of Buhen’ before that time and have had a temple built by an Egyptian. 

The stela of Sepedher was found at the so-called Dyn. XVIII level near the northern 
temple at Buhen, but this does not by any means date it to that dynasty. The Dyn. XII 
stelae found by Champollion and Lyons were above a Dyn. XVIII pavement (Buhen, 
p. 89), and the ‘Dyn. XVIII level’ indicates only what was above an earlier building 
complex3 below the temple of Amenophis IT (the northern temple). On this level the 
very crude doorway erected under King Amosis by the commandant of Buhen and 
later viceroy Tjuri was found “flung face downward from the place which it originally 
occupied’ and ‘must have stood on a floor of virtually the same level as Amenhotep 2nd’s’ 
(Buhen, p. 102). This is the only remnant that can with certainty be ascribed to Amosis’ 


oe also occurs rarely as a writing of the perfective (non-geminated) sdm-f form of =>, see Gardiner, Eg. 
Gramm., p. 365 (Ed.). 

2 The proper name ‘Ahmosé occurs before Dyn. XVIII (Ranke, Personennamen, 12, 19) and is no indication 
of a date later than the Second Intermediate Period. 

3 The so-called Governor’s House. This can be only vaguely dated to an earlier date than King Amosis, 
but whether it belongs to Dyn. XII or to the Second Intermediate Period is quite uncertain, 
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building activity, and probably Amenophis IT razed more or less to the ground the 
earlier constructions. Tjuri’s doorway may only have been inserted in an earlier 
temple built in Egyptian style by Sepedher for the free native ruler of Cush of the very 
latest Hvksos times, and this temple would have shared the fate of the doorway and 
have been torn down in the reign of Amenophis I. Thus there is nothing in the archaeo- 
logical evidence that is in conflict with my suggested dating of the stelae of Sepedher 
and his brother. 

The philological reasons for this dating are perhaps not quite conclusive, and it is in 
fact rather surprising that a free native ruler of Cush should have had Egyptians in his 
service so short a time after the Egyptian voke had been thrown off and should have 
had a temple built by an Egvptian at Buhen, the old Egyptian stronghold. In the case 
of Sepedher it could perhaps be argued that the expression hk: n K§ alludes to the 
Egyptian king, the true ruler of Cush after the reconquest of Nubia. This interpretation 
is, however, impossible in the case of Kharttim No. 18, where the name of the ruler 
is mentioned, a fact which proves beyond doubt that at some time the native ruler had 
Egyptians in his service. 

Now it is true that the native kinglets play a certain réle in the administration of 
Nubia even after the reconquest (see my Agypten und Nubien, 184 ff.), but is it plausible 
that they then had a position such as that implied by these texts? Can we really assume 
that they sent out expeditions by themselves (Khartim No. 18) or that the Egyptian 
commandant of Buhen, one of the most important Egyptian strongholds and administra- 
tive centres, was responsible, when building a temple, to the native ruler of Cush, 
rather than to the viceroy and through him to the Egyptian king? A man serving in 
Nubia in Dyn. XVIII would rather have attested his loyalty to the Egvptian overlord 
and have formulated his text in the way done by another man in Buhen: [8A% 8 4 
ia mf ee TR ALS (Buhen, pp. 90 f.), or have used the words usw or hin-f 
rather than hks n K§ only, which was more or less a technical term for the native ruler. 
Thus, I think that a dating of both Kharttim No. 18 and the Sepedher stelae to the very 
latest part of the Second Intermediate Period is the only plausible one.t 

According to these inscriptions, Buhen belonged to the realm of the rulers of Cush, 
one of whom had the name of Ndh. Nubian freedom under these rulers lasted only a 
generation or two. The great Hyksos kings down to Sheshi, Ma‘etibré¢ and Jacob-El, 
whose names occur on the seal-impressions in the factory of Kerma,? seem to have 
ruled Nubia until shortly before 1600 B.c., while Amosis reconquered Lower Nubia 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. The political situation before the reconquest 
is described in Kamosé’s famous speech to his grandees: ‘To what end am I cognizant 
of it, this power of mine, when one chieftain is in Avaris and another in Cush, and I 
sit in league with an Asiatic and a Nubian, every man holding his slice of this Egypt’ 
(FEA 5, 45). We gain the impression of three great powers: northern Egvpt under 

' The fact that Sesostris If] 1s invoked in the ftp di nsiz formula by Sepedher does not speak against it. 
We do not need to assume that the Nubian lord of Sepedher was versed enough in hieroglyphs and history to 
react against such an invocation of a long-dead conqueror of Nubia. 


2 Cf. my degypten und Nubien, 109, 125 f.; Stock, Stud. sur Ges. u. drch. d. 13 bis 17 Dyn. dg. 43, 66£. I 
was wrong in accepting Reisner’s readings of the names. 
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the Hyksos king, Upper Egypt down to Cusae under Kamosé, and Cush under a 
Nubian ruler. The answer of the grandees, ‘Elephantine is strong’, shows that the 
northern frontier of this free Nubia was at the First Cataract. Hence, from a combina- 
tion of this text with the Buhen stelae, it would seem possible to conclude that one 
single Nubian ruler dominated the whole of Lower Nubia. This may even have 
temporarily held good after the reconquest, for a later text from the reign of Tuthmosis 
II tells us that the realm of the ruler of Cush was divided into five parts by Tuthmosis I, 
but at that time the term Cush was perhaps used in a different sense. In view of the 
very short period of Nubian freedom it is indeed possible that the ruler of Cush Ndh is 
the one alluded to in the Kamosé text. 

Kamosé’s words ‘this Egypt’, in so far as they allude to the former Egyptian province 
in Nubia, are not at all out of place. The Nubian C-group already before Dyn. XVIII 
was Egyptianized to such a degree that Reisner at first had the impression that the 
C-group had been expelled by Egyptian immigrants who had fled from the Hyksos 
régime in Egypt. Junker (Ermenne, pp. 37 ff.) has shown, however, that this Egyp- 
tianization was an evolution within the C-group and was not due to a radical change in 
the ethnic composition of the inhabitants of Lower Nubia. This rapid change may be 
explained in part by the fact that many Nubians served as mercenaries in the army of 
Dyn. XVII in Egypt and then returned home (op. cit., p. 44). However, neither the 
Md;yw nor the people of the Pan graves, who in the text of Kamosé and in the archaeo- 
logical evidence represent these Nubian mercenaries, seem to be quite identical with 
the C-group of Lower Nubia.! 

The Buhen texts just analysed show that we may assume another agent in the process 
of Egyptianizing Nubia, namely Egyptians in Nubian service. Once Nubia was free 
and Egyptian civilization had become popular there, it was only natural that Egyptians 
willing to serve the native ruler would be welcome. And if Lower Nubia was governed 
at that time by one single ruler who had a certain predilection for Egyptians and 
Egyptian civilization, the rapid change in the fashions is, of course, still more easy to 
explain. In these circumstances it is only natural to look for corroborative evidence in 
the contemporary biographical texts from the southernmost part of Egypt. Whereas 
Tjau of the Edfu stela published by Gardiner (FEA 3, 100) tells us that “he made his 
north at Avaris and his south at Cush’, and thus restricted himself to Egypt proper, it 
is not impossible that Hatankhef from Edfu (Gunn, dan. Serv. 29, 5 ff.) was another 
such Egyptian who served under a Nubian kinglet and then returned to Egvpt with his 
family. The same dating criteria as those of Kharttim No. 18 and the stela of Sepedher 
seem to indicate that this Edfu text belongs to the late Second Intermediate Period. 
In the light of the other stelae, the following interpretation, largely based on Gunn’s 
analysis of the very difficult biographical passage, mav perhaps be defensible: 

I was a valiant warrior, an ‘Enterer’ of Edfu. I transported wife and children and my property 
from the south of Cush in thirteen days. I brought back gold, 26 (deben) and the handmaid JT s--st-zy. 
Nothing of it was left for another wife? (i.e. despite these riches I did not take a second wife, but 

1 Cf. my Agypten und Nubien, 135 ff.; Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 73* ff.; 1, 269* ff. 

2 Gunn prefers the rer dering ‘I brought back gold, and 26 maidservants. Ay consumed them, and nothing 

I 
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instead) I bought two cubits of land, and Hormini (my wife) had one of them as her property, 
whereas the other one was mine. And I acquired ground, one cubit of land, which was given to 
the children. I was (thus) rewarded for six years (of service in Nubia, whence came the gold with 
which, presumably, the land was bought). 


Thus, in a way, the famous adventures of Sinuhe in the beginning of the Middle 
Kingdom seem to have had their counterpart in the south during the short time of 
Nubian freedom before the Eighteenth Dynasty, even if they never—at least to our 
knowledge—gave rise to a literary masterpiece, but only to scraps of historical evidence, 
somewhat barbarous in form and elusive in interpretation. 


was left for my other wife’, which implies that a first wife of Hatankhef wasted the Nubian riches, and that 
Hormini, as the second wife, was recompensed with a gift of land. The text runs: i ae p 4 8 = L 
Q ¢ ‘ ioe ‘ Nee v. Note that b?kt would, on the basis of Gunn’s rendering, irregularly follow the numeral. 


For the omission of a self-evident measure cf. Couyat and Montet, Hammamdt, p. 15; No. 19, 12-13. 
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A NEW MIDDLE KINGDOM LETTER FROM 
EL-LAHUN 
By BERNHARD GRDSELOFF 


‘THE year 1898 is a landmark in the history of Egyptology, for that year saw the appear- 
ance of F. Ll. Griffith’s edition of the hieratic papyri of the Middle Kingdom? which 
Petrie had discovered in 1889? at El-Lahin at the entrance to the Fayyim. Thanks to 
his remarkable gifts in the field of palaeography, Griffith succeeded in deciphering for 
the first time the cursive writing of the Middle Kingdom preserved, above all, in the 
letters. 

It was at about the same time that, while vet a youth, the undisputed master of our 
science, whose immense contributions to Egyptology we celebrate to-day, ‘first began 
to take an interest in Egyptology’. Under the direct guidance of Griffith he speedily 
responded to the genial influence of that great scholar whom in later years it was his 
pleasure to call his ‘first teacher in hieroglyphics’. In the circumstances, therefore, 
I feel I cannot do better than offer him as my own modest tribute this first edition of a 
little Middle Egyptian letter which, I hope, will evoke in him memories of the genius 
of his first teacher and of his own brilliant beginnings. 

The rich harvest of Middle Kingdom papyri obtained from El-Lahin is known to 
us, for the greater part, under the name ‘Kahun Papyri’. Among these papyri is a 
group of some twenty letters. Scarcely had Griffith’s edition of these been published 
than Borchardt* was able to announce the discovery of a second group, almost as 
important as the first, which was not studied until 1924, and then only very summarily, 
by Scharff.¢ 

The letter which is the object of this paper may well have been originally part of 
this second group; it certainly does not emanate from any more recent find. It was 
offered to me in 1943 at Medinet el-Fayyim, together with some unimportant frag- 
ments of Coptic papyri, all of which the vendor asserted had been in his possession for 
almost fifty years.° 

The papyrus (Pl. V) now measures 33 cm. in height and 15 cm. in width. On the 
recto are three vertical columns, carefully written: the writing fills the right-hand 
portion of the sheet, the left half having been left blank. On the verso a short vertical 
column gives the name and title of the addressee. Clear signs of the original folds 
make it possible to establish the original dimensions of the papyrus. Twenty cm. 

2 F. LL Griffith, Hieratic Papvri from Kahun and Gurob, vols. 1, 0, especially vol. 11 (London 1898). 

b G. Moller, Hieratische Paldographie, 1, 13. 

© La Borchardt, Der swette Papyrusfund von Kahun und die zeitliche Festlegung der dgyptischen Geschichte 
(ZAS 37 (1899), 89-103). 


dA. Scharff, Briefe aus Ilahun (ZAS 59, 20-31, pls. 1-12). 
« The papyrus is now in the collection of M. G. Michaelidis of Cairo. 
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above the bottom of the recto is a great transverse 
fold. It may be concluded that once the letter 
had been written the sheet was folded exactly in 
half: this would give an original height of 40 cm., 
including an upper margin of about 7 cm. which 
was never inscribed and which is now lost. 

In addition, it is still possible to discern five 
vertical folds which divide the papyrus into six 
narrow strips. After folding the sheet in half, the 
writer began to fold it again commencing at the 
left-hand edge. Five folds produced a flattened 
roll which was then folded in half in such a way 
that the inscribed surface was inside a roll, 10 cm. 
high and 2-5 cm. broad, and secured in the middle 
by string and a clay sealing now lost. Finally, the 
roll was turned so that the transverse fold was on 
top and the name of the addressee was written 
on the verso in a short vertical column between 
the fourth and fifth folds. 

The contents of this little letter are very simple. 
The writer, apparently absent on a journey, in- 
forms his servant of his impending return to his 
home in the pyramid-town of Sesostris IT at or 
near E]-Lahin. The servant is instructed to pre- 
pare the house for his master’s return. The writer 
also asks for news of a nurse, who was perhaps 
the wife of the man to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. 

The addressee is a certain ~~) ys Neni, whose 
title is, unfortunately, partly broken away. To 
judge from the surviving traces, the title cannot 
be read ¥e Smsw ‘valet’. Perhaps it was Me himw, 
which from the time of the Old Kingdom was a 
designation of a special class of servant. Junker, 
who has recently studied this title,* translates it 
by ‘Beschliesser’ and suggests that its holders 
were responsible for the custody of all the precious 
objects in the house, including furniture, linen, 


cosmetics, etc. 


The lacuna at the beginning of the first line 
of the recto has involved the loss of the title of 


a H, Junker, Giza, 111, 180. 
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the writer of the letter and of all but a small trace of the determinative ¥ of his 
name. For lack of other information we can only assume that the writer was an 
official, probably contemporary with Ammenemes III, who lived in the pyramid-town 
of Sesostris II. This official clearly possessed a servant and a nurse, though no doubt 
they did not form his entire household. 


"TRANSLATION 
Recto: (1) [The official NN] says: I cause thee to know that all thy affairs are well} 
Lo, I shall arrive at? Shm-Snwsrt-m3-hrw3 (2) ...... TEAS (2) 8h voce wg Then thou 


shalt act3 so that I may find the house 1n good order and send me® (3) a full report? on the 
health and life of the nurse Tima(t).8 Once the house is put in order,? thou shalt cause me 
to arrive there. 

Verso (address): The servant Neni. 

NOTES 

1. Generally this formula, in a more developed form, was employed by officials 
writing to their superiors, cf. Pap. Berlin 10003 A ii, 17, quoted Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., 
p. 256. Our present example shows that it can be used, in its simplest form, in a letter 
addressed to a servant. For di(-i) rh-k r-ntt cf. Pap. Berlin 10023 A, 2 = Scharff, ZAS 
59, 27: 

2. Cf. mk tw r spr vr hnw ‘Lo, thou shalt reach (thy) home’ (Shipwrecked Sailor, 167). 

3. The reading Shm-Snwsrt-m:°-hrw of the name of the pyramid-town of Sesostris II 
has recently been established by Gunn.* According to Lefebvre’ the name should be 
translated ‘Sesostris is powerful’. 

4. In the lacuna there must have been the date of the writer’s intended arrival, cf. 
Pap. Kahun, pl. 32, vi. 8, 11-12. 

5. The construction of the sentence is clear: i followed by the perfective sdm-f 
expresses a future consequence or an exhortation (Gardiner, op. cit., § 450, 5a); cf. 
88S) 12 \ Je ctS ‘Then, may the Lord, |.p.h. send (it) in very good condi- 
tion’ (Pap. Berlin 10017, 6). In our example, however, we find the Old Perfective 
ir(w) qualifying the object (p2 pr) of the verb gm ‘find’ (Gardiner, op. cit., § 315). 

6. For the construction see Gardiner, op. cit., §.171, 3; Lefebvre, Grammaire, § 403 

7. Lit. ‘every matter of the health and life of’. 

8. The name of the nurse, slightly damaged in the original, is somewhat rare. A 
woman |_ ys, var. }— occurs on a stela from Abydos (Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers, 
pl. 12, 7). Another =)}*—» occurs on the stela Cairo 20577d. In the midst of his 
instructions to his servant, the master finds time to inquire after the health of this 
nurse who, we suggest, may have been the wite of Neni. 

g. In this sentence a complete clause of circumstance is emphasized by the so-called 
‘emphatic form’ dd-k. Simcer occurs, slightly damaged, in a passage in the Pyramid 
Texts, | 7-2” ‘he has cleansed (his fingers and toes)’.° A further example from the 


Old Kingdom (Dyn. V) occurs in ‘His Majesty caused me to be rubbed with oil, 
a FEA 31, 106-7. b Revue d’égyptol. 5, 49. ¢ Pyr, 1297d. 
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' \2\ 4° and my flesh to be cleansed in the presence of His Majesty by the inspector 
[of the barbers] of the Palace’.* The I¥Grterbuch apparently does not know this verb 
in the Middle Kingdom, where, however, the simplex mr is common and occurs once 
in a context very similar to ours in /OI= Qe % Jeo] ‘the temple is flourish- 
ing and in very good order’.’ In our letter the Old Perfective smcr(w) expresses in a 
different form the same idea rendered in |. 2 by ir(w) m bw nb nfr. Compare also in iz 
pe pr sspd(zw) ‘is the house supplied ?’* where sspd(w) expresses a similar idea. 

to. It is well known that the adverb 7 means not only ‘here’ but also ‘hither’ or 
‘(from) here’ (JI. 1, 164: ‘hierher’, ‘von hier’). The particular meaning attached to 
the adverb depends in each case on the verb that is used. With verbs of motion it is 
the direction of the verbal action that determines the precise nuance that is to be 
assigned to the adverb. In our letter it would doubtless be possible to translate ‘I shall 
arrive from here’. I am inclined to think, however, that in the mind of the writer the 
important point was the end of his journey, ‘thou shalt cause me to arrive there’, i.e. 
to the house that had been prepared for him. Moreover, in the Kahun papyri there is 
a significant passage in which, even after a verb which does not express movement, the 
adverb ¢; must be rendered ‘there’: (>5 6” /8]7 ¥ Rays} ” Ws ‘and if the 
eleven workmen are stil] waiting there for their rations of beer (?), all shall be well’. 
Finally, attention may be drawn to the unusual geminated writing of the adverb with 
two 4, a writing which apparently occurs with the same meaning in letters from 


E!-Lahiin.: 


Though only a modest little document, it has seemed useful to publish this papyrus, 
if only to make its existence known to some future editor of the Middle Kingdom Letters 
who may wish to include it in his corpus. There is little need to say how welcome such 
a collection would be. 

4 Urk. 1, 60. b Pap. Berlin 10003 A ii, 19; cf. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 256. ¢ Westcar, 19-20. 


4 Pap. Kahun, pl. 31, 3-7 = Gunn, Studies, p. 53, No. 63. 
e G, Moller, Hieratische Lesestiicke, 1, 20, B. 8. 
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NOTES ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SUTY AND HOR 
(British \Iuseum Stela No. 826) 
By JEAN SAINTE FARE GARNOT 


THE interest of the Suty and Hor inscriptions (including the well-known solar hymns)! 
for the study of pre-‘Amarnah religion has been recognized by many scholars, but 
they have never been fully discussed and several passages in these texts are as vet 
unsolved puzzles. I have had the privilege of reading the two hymns with Professor 
Seele, and Professor Lefebvre has also given me invaluable help by putting at my 
disposal additional evidence and by providing several constructive suggestions. A new 
translation of mine, which differs to some extent from that recently published by 
Varille (Bull. Inst. fr. 41, 27~9) will appear in the Comptes Rendus des séances de I’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1948, together with remarks on the religious 
ideas expressed by Suty and Hor. Here I must confine myself to notes on the most 
difficult passages. Since they deai with grammatical problems, and also because the 
stela is in the Egyptian collection of the British Museum, I am glad to submit the 
result of my efforts to the critical examination of my colleagues in the issue of 
the Journal dedicated to our revered mentor, the philologist par excellence, Sir Alan 
Gardiner. 

(1) Li eYy SE BG. Tam by no means sure that © is a peculiar writing of hft 
(with — = Ni as s Grdscloff thinks (Ann. Serv. 43, 315). If the scribe had had a pre- 
ference for this ‘abnormal’ (loc. cit., n. 1) writing, we should expect to ra it else- 
where in the insceipion: On the contrary, the three other examples are .& (I. 7) and 
S= ({l. 17, 21). < cannot be explained as an example of ‘graphic issimnilation’ (Drio- 
ton), since this conjunction does not occur a second time in close proximity. I am 
inclined to believe that <= originated in a confusion between two regular writings of 
bft, = and 2. Mista cs 20 are not numerous in the Suty and Hor texts, but there are 


some: | Spi ( (ore) for 450 so (20) Tore Gi | keied 27) ete: 

(2) L.2 Bik —Fe. Drosed (Religion and Thought, p. 315), who translates ‘(not) 
wearied in labor’, thinks that a negation has fallen out before wrd. If this view is right, 
the missing negation must be the participle of the verb tm, wrd being, in that case, the 
negatival complement. But a good sense is obtained without any emendation if we 
consider that, though grammatically connected with Hpri, the word wrd qualifies the 
task, not the god: ‘Khepri, whose task is exhausting’. 

(3) L. 2 Fe s7ss). Either ‘thy rays are upon (every) face (though) they 
have not been noticed’, or ‘they are (already) upon every face (even before) they have 


' Budge, whose translation is poor and often inaccurate, is the only Egyptologist who has seen (From Fetizh 
to God, pp. 41-4 ff.) that in these texts there are ¢zvo solar hymns and not merely one. 
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been noticed’, as Piehl has guessed (Rec. trav. 2, 73, n. 5), in his translation of a Cairo 
stela, probably dating from Ramesside times, which reproduces, with many mistakes, 
several passages from our text. 

(4) L. 3 2{Seattiss. Erman’s translation (La Religion des Egyptiens, ed. Wild, 
p- 135) ‘thou art Ptah!’ is impossible—one expects ntk Pth. Pth is probably a participle 
of the verb pth ‘to shape’ (<pw7¢), used as an adjectival predicate before the dependent 
pronoun tw (Gardiner, Eg. Gramm. § 374 8B, p. 289). For this verb, hitherto known 
only from late texts, see 1b. 1, 565. Nb-k hew-k is likely to be an explanation—and not 
simply a development—of the preceding sentence; ‘a creator art thou, (since) thou hast 
fashioned thine (own) limbs’, rather than ‘thou who hast fashioned . . .’ (virtual relative 
clause). 

(5) L. 3 AJ lol t= —y  SIS.2 is a crux. In spite of the determinative §, 
hr sim-f probably means ‘under his guidance’, cf. Dér Rifah, Tomb IV, in Griffith, 
Sit and Dér Rifeh, pl. 17, ll. 56-7, quoted by Lefebvre, Gramm. de l’Eg. class. § 453, 

AP'S > 2 isp S\S* ‘unique god, under whose direction one lives’. Since the 
expression ‘higher eternity’ (whh hry) is meaningless, it follows that + must stand 
alone and is apparently a qualification of the sun. I take it as the perfective participle 
(perhaps in the ‘substantival form’, see my note No. 14 on (7%) of the verb hri ‘be far 
away’, rather than as an example of the nisbe hry ‘the upper one’ (the plural Aryzw is 
used of the stars, Wb. 11, 145). The omission of #* at the end of the word may be 
easily accounted for, because the following word is *; (haplography): the determina- 
tives are frequently omitted in this text, e.g.inl.2 8 without ¥ for ‘the god Khepri’. 
I would translate the whole ‘he who traverses eternity, the remote one, with millions 
of ways under his guidance’. The idea is that all travellers watch the sun to take their 
bearings, and it is because the sun is so far away that he can preside over an infinite 
number of roads. 

(6) L. 4 25S — 209725 ‘such is thy radiance, such is the radiance of the sky’. The 
meaning is clear enough, but the construction is strange and has never to my know- 
ledge been noted in any of our grammars; the preposition mi stands at the beginning 
of each sentence just as if it were an adjectival predicate. Professor Gunn in a private 
communication quotes as possible parallels ©)... ... (three times) in Gauthier, 
Inscr. dédic. d’ Abydos, \\. g—10,! 54-5, 60, and © ... 8 ...in the Berlin stela 23077, 
1. 10 (cf. Erman, Denkst. aus d. theb. Graberstadt, Sitzungsb. Berlin rg11 (vol. 49), 
p- 1094, top), where hr, hy are certainly prepositions used like conjunctions. The 
best example is that provided by the Abydus inscription, 1. 60: ©) (73.9) G74 ‘such 
art thou, such is the son of Osiris.’ 

(7) LL 4-5 B= 3¥5,;;. The construction is probably, as in 1. 3 (pth tw), 
participle (predicate) + dependent pronoun: ‘when thou departest, a hidden one art 
thou from their sight.’ Taking into consideration that the determinative ¥ is placed 
after =, Professor Lefebvre wonders if we have not here an early example of the old 


t Not 8 as wrongly stated in the glossary, p. 106. 
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perfective 2nd masc. sing. in ¢ (Erman, Neudg. Gramm., 2nd. ed., § 331): ‘then thou 
departest, having been concealed from their sight.’ 

(8) L. 5 Swhitacf’!L. This sentence is a little puzzling, because hr hm-k, if 
translated ‘under (= carrying) thy Majesty’, must refer to a boat, not to the navigation 
itself. But as Lefebvre rightly points out, #r can be taken as meaning ‘under the 
direction of’; cf. Wb. 111, 386 2&7“ ‘unter jemds. Leitung’. Skd(w), which Wo. 
ignores, is probably a masculine nomen actionis (Lefebvre, Gramm. de I’ Eg. class. § 412), 
the counterpart of skdwt ‘cruise’ (Wb. Iv, 309), unless it is simply a faulty writing of 
that word. In any case we have here a pregnant construction, and I tentatively translate 
‘thy navigation is safe, under the direction of thy Majesty.’ 

(9) L642 RL AAS. (1) We have here an extension of the construction dealt 
with by Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 127, 1: direct juxtaposition in a non-verbal sentence 
with non-verbal predicate (archaic usage). As Seele has pointed out to me, the inver- 
sion (the logical predicate coming first) lays the stress upon that predicate; ‘every day 
that thou spendest (Ar(y)-k, Wb. 111, 390) is but a moment (for thee).’ (2) A = sb-s 
(the suffix -s referring to 7t): ‘it passes and (already) thou settest.’ 

(10) L. 6 BBO Rw SUT UESHKHTIDS STI ZES. (1) Kim in hmm wh is certainly 
intransitive, as has been understood by Breasted (contra Varille, ‘tu accomplis les heures 
de la nuit pareillement’), but I believe, with Seele, that the meaning is ‘come to an 
end’, not ‘hearken’ (Breasted). (2) I take gsgs-n-k as a subordinate clause (temporal), 
sw obviously referring to grh, and I translate ‘the hours of the night come to an end 
for thee likewise, after thou hast organized it without any cessation happening in thine 
efforts’. For this conception see also the famous Leyden hymns, 1, 350, pl. 11, ll. 15-17 
(Gardiner in ZAS 42, 22-3). 

(11) LL 6-9 Sop pe ST A. Varille’s rendering ‘tous les yeux voient grace a 
toi, et les finissent de voir quand ta majesté s’est couchée’ is open to criticism. It does not 
account for the negation and neglects the fact that, by night, one continues to see (by 
the moon, candles in the houses, &c.), though not so well as by day. Breasted’s transla- 
tion is exactly opposite to that proposed by Varille: ‘nor do they finish when thy 
Majesty sets’, but the sense thus obtained is poor, and the use of “> (mn sdm-f?) remains 
unexplained. Erman’s rendering ‘they do not accomplish anything when thy Majesty 
has gone to rest’ comes closer to the truth, though grammatically not really satisfactory. 
One would expect rather n sdm-n-f, as in the Berlin leather roll (ed. de Buck), 11, 3-4: 
KH AQ SBIR S-S (o@ =<) ‘the people cannot accomplish (anything) without 
thee.’ Another solution—in my opinion the right one—would be to take ~~ as a predi- 
cate, km-sn being a substantive (subject) followed by a suffix. ‘There is, moreover, a 
word 4\\; which W’b. v, 130 records as used always with suffix, in Dyn. XVIII only, 
the meaning being ‘Dienst, Obliegenheit (neben izwt Amt)’. I had thus considered it 
possible to translate ‘their duties cease when thy Majesty sets (lit. not existing are their 
duties . . .)’, but the sense of km is probably wider, as is proved by Lebensmiide, 32 
(= Sethe, Aeg. Lesestiicke, 44, 11), to which Lefebvre has kindly called my attention. 

K 
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We find there o © [a\\=— ptr km-k ‘what is your aim?’ (‘Ziel? 0. a., Sethe, Evlduter- 
ungen, p. 62), lit. ‘what is your accomplishment?’ (i.e. what do you think you will be 
able to accomplish by continuing to live?). In our text I now suggest the translation 
‘their activities cease when thy Majesty sets’. 

(12) L.g 81185 259. Breasted, Erman, and Varille assume that this sentence 
is to be transliterated hpr r sts sw ds-f hpr ds-f (Varille ‘qui es advenu pour s’élever 
de ses propres moyens, apparu de lui méme’), which is impossible. If sts were an 
infinitive, the object would be the suffix -f, not the dependent pronoun sw (Gardiner, 
Eg. Gramm., § 300). Since the sun is assimilated to Khepri, the scarab-god (ll. 2, 12), 
and has just previously been compared with a falcon (2h), it is likely that the first part 
of the sentence should read /prr sts szv ds-f “scarab who of himself has raised himself’, 
as Birch (TSBA vit, 153) guessed as long ago as 1883. For hprr ‘scarab’ see Wb. 111, 
267; Gardiner, op. cit., Sign list, Lr. 

(13) L. 10 gS as |\—R2=. As Kuentz has shown (‘Deux versions d’un panégyrique 
royal’, in Griffith Studies, pp. 104, 106, nos. 12, 29), when a comparison is involved, 
and not an identification, the name of a god is to be translated as a common noun, not 
as a proper name, so that the article is needed before it. Re pw (Cairo 20538, vs. 12), 
for instance, comes to mean ‘he is a Ré°, or as Lefebvre prefers to translate, ‘he is 
another Ré’. Here the case is slightly different, since it can be maintained that, in a 
syncretistic text like this one, Khntim and Amin are identified with the god immanent 
in the solar disk, but the fact that both Hnmw and ’Imn are determined by hnmmt 
(direct genitive) obliges us to translate ‘the Khniim and the Amin of human beings’ 
(i.e. the god who unites in himself, for the sake of men, the attributes of Khniim and 


of Amin). 
(14) Lor Pj adh fax -~. ‘He who has made them (— ==, cf. 1. 13 = 2 =) 
without ube fj seems to be the substantival form ending in y of a perfective 


active participle; of Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 359, p. 275, who quotes km:y, m(w)ty, 
but not ivy. This form is found again at the end of 1. 11 in =] {|--—~ ‘who has made 
their sustenance’, and can be abbreviated in writing, as is proved by a duplicate (I. 8) 
of this passage, where we read =O. In both cases enh is certainly a substantive 
(cf. Wb. 1, 205), not a verb. If cnh-sn were the sdm-f form used as object of a verb 
(noun-clause, Gardiner, op. cit., § 184), this verb would be rdi, not iri. In any case fj 
cannot be the regular perfective active participle of iri if the view expressed at the 
beginning of this note is correct. 

(15) Ll. 12-13 Koo_ eo eelivazL Teo. A difficult passage. Varille’s 
interpretation ‘... quis’est fait lui méme et qui s’est vu tandis qu’il se faisait’ (art. cit., 
p- 29) is unacceptable, since in Ancient Egyptian such an idea could be rendered only 
by mz sw ir-f sw. As Seele has pointed out to me, iry is certainly the perfective passive 
participle of the verb ri, the suffix -f being used as a genitivus objectivus ‘a creature of 
his’. It is tempting to connect nb with iry-f, and to suppose that nb is to be repeated 
before wr, though written once only (‘every creature of his, unique Seay .). There 
are other instances of haplography in our text: 1. 20 Tg2\—Sw ‘... Thebes, the city 


nvwee, TAB 
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of Amin. (O Amin), mayest thou give me .. .’, and |. 3 where, as I have suggested 
above, <>" —\#| © (Spf is perhaps for % =. =*—\! etc. Lefebvre agrees with Seele 
as regards the meaning of iry-f nb, and calls my attention to the many examples of the 
expression in the ‘Amarnah texts: ==>, Maj. Sandman, Texts from the time of 
Akhenaten, 92, |. 5, quoted by Erman, Neudg. Gramm.,? § 512, p. 249, and translated by 
him ‘alles was er getan hat’; =()— in 2 WIS 77ll<— ‘thou art the mother and the 
father of (every) being that thou hast made’, Sandman, op. cit., p. 12, 1. 8; =i 
?) J45"|— ‘all the creatures made by thee are dancing in thy presence’, op. cit., p. 14, 
5; SEN Aas eo (SH a = |S |) ‘thou hast made the sky so that it 
was remote, to rise in it and (thence) to see every creature that thou hast made, thou 
being alone’, op. cit., p. 95, ll. 10-11, which seems to me conclusive. Taking into 
consideration the end of the passage last quoted and its parallel, op. cit., p. 15, ll. 1~4, 
Lefebvre suggests that in our passage of the Suty and Hor inscription, «© is an old 
perfective 3rd masc. sing., w(w). In that case, {%« must have fallen out before “7. 
This is a clever guess, but it is simpler to suggest that ~]'=-* is to be transliterated 
iry:-f nb (nb) we (for this well-known expression see Wd. 1, 275, 18). Our translation 
of the whole would be ‘the primaeval one of the Two Lands, who has made himself 
and (later) has seen every creature of his (rather than ‘everything that he has made’), 
the unique Lord, who has reached the limits of all lands every day (= at the end of 
every day)’. 

(16) L. 18 BOM SLT SIMI YO e lows 2 BF sb eI BS 
= ° | Another difficult passage. #X. is obviously mn hr(-i); for the omission of the 
suffix ‘i after a verbal form in this text, see ll. 16-17 just before: |... , jes ae BS 
‘I have practised it (mrt) and (therefore) thou hast promoted me’ (iz ir-n<-i) s(y) 
snk wi). M hrw pn at the end of the passage clearly means ‘the same day’, as has 
been recognized by Pierret (Rec. trav. 1, 72) and recently explained with full details by 
Daumas (Bull. Inst. fr. 48, 91). The construction with wpw-hr after a negative 
statement, introducing its positive counterpart, is reminiscent of the one described by 
Lefebvre, Gramm. Eg. class., § 406, who quotes Urk. tv, 368, 3-4 “aye}}... 
Wx?" ‘he who will hear (such a thing) will not say that... but on the contrary he 
willsay...’. The main difference between the two examples lies in the fact that in our 
text wpw-hr introduces, not an infinitive, but a noun (smi) which, as regards the 
indirect object of the following verb hrr-i, plays the role of an anticipatory direct 
genitive; wpw-hr smi... hrri hr shrw:f would be a rather sophisticated alternative to 
wpw-hr hrri hr shrw sn-i (for wpw-hr followed by sdm-f see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., 
§ 179 B, p. 135). We can now translate ‘I will never agree with the sayings of a liar, 
but on the contrary my brother, the likeness of me (because, as I do, he hates lies and 
loves truth), I always agree with his plans’. The concluding sentence is a problem 
even though at first sight quite simple, for if we take it as a virtual relative clause ‘who 
was born with me the same day’, the sense obtained spoils the argument. The contrast 
existing between the first sentence and what follows is not a matter of fact, but based 
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upon moral ideas. Suty or Hor says (a) that he does not approve of people who 
deal in falsehood and are thus doing wrong (cf. just before, ink mic buwt-f isf(t) ‘I 
am a just one, whose abomination is sin’): (b) that he supports all his brother’s plans, 
evidently because he too is a faithful servant of Ma‘ét, being like him (in the moral 
sense). ‘The fact that they are twins, which would be referred to in connexion with the 
general sense of the passage if pr-n-f had a causal meaning (he who was born = because 
he was born), has nothing to do with their rightness, and the mention of it weakens the 
value of the statement. The only solution seems to be to take pr-n-f. . . as a temporal 
sentence with past meaning ‘after that he was born with me the same day’. The idea 
would be that the speaker has been in agreement with his twin ever since they were 
born. Actually ‘since he was born together with me on the same day’ seems the best 
possible rendering, but this interpretation is not supported by the grammars, which 
postulate dr before the verb in sentences meaning ‘since (such or such a thing hap- 
pened)’. It may be that, if cumulative evidence leading to the conclusion suggested 
above should be found—which until now is not the case—the accepted views on this 
particular point will have to be altered. 

I am much indebted to I. E. S. Edwards, who has given us an excellent edition of the 
Suty and Hor inscriptions (Hierog. Texts BM vit, 22-5 and pl. 21), and to the editor 
of the Journal, R. O. Faulkner, for their kindness in reading the manuscript of the 
present article; I owe them my grateful thanks for their friendly co-operation and for 
some valuable suggestions. 
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THE NEVILL PAPYRUS: A LATE RAMESSIDE 
LETTER TO AN ORACLE 


By JOHN BARNS 


THE owner of this fine document, T. 5. Nevill, Esq., Headmaster of Wellingborough 
School, by whose kind permission I publish it, informs me that it was purchased in 
London by his father, the late T. G. Nevill, Esq., F.S.A., at some time before 1903. 
The papyrus, which is 25-3 cm. high by 22 cm. long, is of fair quality and the H/V side 
(verso) is palimpsest; traces of the original writing, in a much smaller hand, are visible 
here and there at right angles to the present text. The latter is in a bold, upright, and 
superficially handsome late Ramesside hand, variable and negligent in detail. Its anony- 
mous writer requests the attention of an unspecified personage, evidently divine; he 
says that he has already tried to engage it, but that the god disappeared into his sanc- 
tuary before he could be approached. Now, however, having found someone who would 
be admitted to the sanctuary, he entrusts him with this letter, in which he requires the 
god to make him a decision in the matter of some garments for which he is unable to 
account to the Vizier. 

If one were to believe that the letter was written in good faith to the god by a believer, 
its naively familiar and insistent tone would be remarkable. One suspects, however, 
that the writer is indirectly but consciously addressing the oracle’s priestly control. 
See commentary on rt. 5 ff.; vs. 4 ff. Certainly, apart from the absence of preamble 
and address, the letter differs little from ordinary human correspondence of the period, 
even ending with the conventional formula of farewell. On the part played by oracles 
in judicial matters at this time, see Erman, Sitzungsb. Berlin, x1x (1910), 330 ff.; E. 
Meyer, ibid. xxviii (1928), 500 ff.; Peet, EA 10, 116 ff.; Blackman, ibid. 11, 249 ff.; 
12, 176 ff.; Gardiner, ibid. 19, 19 ff.; Cerny, Bull. Inst. fr. 35, 41 ff.; 40, 135 ff; 
also references quoted by Cerny, and by Vandier, La Religion Egyptienne, p. 200. 

I am most grateful to Professor Gunn, Professor Cerny, and Sir Alan Gardiner for 
information and suggestions. 

"TRANSLATION 

Rt. (1) ‘I was looking for you to tell you of certain matters of mine, (but) you dis(2)- 
appeared into your sanctuary, and there was no one admitted (3) to it to send to you. 
But as I was waiting I met Hori, this (4) scribe of the Mansion of Usimare‘-miamin, 
and he said to me, ‘‘I’m admitted”’; I am sending him to you. (5) Now look: you must 
discard mystery today, and (6) come out in procession, to decide the cases of the five 
(7) garments of the Mansion of Haremhab, also these two garments of the scribe of the 
Necropolis (?); Vs. (1) the Vizier doesn’t receive these clothes and says ‘‘Have you made 


' Cf. Gardiner, JEA 19, 28. The verbal convention is always kept up. Even the villainous priest of the 
Turin Indictment Papyrus, who can have had few illusions, speaks of ‘causing the god’ to further his evil 
designs; see Gardiner, Ramesside Administrative Documents, p. 75, 11. The writer of another letter to a god 
(ZAS 53, 13 £.; a text whose true nature was pointed out to me by Professor Gunn) is obviously sincere. 
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up their (number)?”. (2) Now, one like you, being in a place of secrecy and hidden, 
(3) sends out his pronouncements; but you haven’t yet sent me (news) good (4) or bad. 
See now, you have made it so that Es€ye, your .......... , got eleven (5) when you 


Recto 
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Aegands WO) as almest contain. 

went in for it (?), and that your pronouncements fail to come out, (6) as if (from) the 
Underworld of a Million (Years?). Goodbye.’ 


NOTES 
Rt. 1. ‘Either dd-i with final meaning after a verb of motion, or (r) dd: Cerny. 
2. St rhn-f: the Belegstellen to Wb. 11, 443 (5); 445 (11) show that what we must 
here understand as ‘the place of that (masc.)-which-he (the god)-knows’, i.e. the place 
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of the cult-statue, is not easily distinguishable from the st rht-n-f of Aeg. Inschrr. Berl. 
17021 (II, 60), etc. 

2f. Ms hr-s: cf. ck hr + place (not, however, vs. 5, below). 

3. I understand (r) hzb-f n-k; after this, emend to hr ir (t)wi. 

5. Iw:k (r) Rf, etc.: a strong request, cf. Coptic 3rd Future. 

6. Men swtwt: it was in the course of such processions that the god gave his oracles; 
see FEA 11, 253; 12, 183; 185; Bull. inst. fr. 35, 56 ff. 

Wdc-k, final. Cerny suggests that the scribe wrote & thinking of ~ey$. For wd in 
a similar context, see Cerny, Late-Ramesside Letters, p. 37, 5 ff.: wde mdt, P. Mayer 
A 13 B6. 

7. Psy ky, etc.: Cerny compares n-ne in Coptic. 

Hr (?): as Cerny pointed out to me, the last signs in this line look very like rmf in 1. 2, 
above. Close examination of the uppermost of the two signs following p?, however, 
suggests that it was begun and ended on top, where there is an indentation; so I read, 
very doubtfully, rv, with four strokes instead of ©; a writing for which I can find no 
parallel, even in the most cursive hands." 

Vs. 1. I owe the interpretation of 7-ir-k mh-w as a question, and the sense of mh here 
(for which see Wo. 11, 117 (18)), to Cerny. 

2. P: nty mi-kd-k: Gardiner points out that the expression is quite general in mean- 
ing, “one like you’; he has supplied me with most of the following examples: Late- 
Egyptian Stories, 91, 2 (restored); 15; P. Abbott 6, 16; Ram. Adm. Doc. 56, 6; plural, 
FEA 31, pl. 8 a, 1, 4; cf. we n mi-kd-f, Late-Egyptian Stories, 2, 5. 

St Stzw: see Wb. Iv, 554 (5). 

3f. Nfr bin: cf. P. Anast. 1, 11, 1; Vv, 21, 2; Sall. 1, 3, 3; LRL 3, 12; Sitzungsb. Berlin, 
XLIX (1911), 1098. It means ‘anything’. (Cerny.) 

4. Mk di-k hpr 11, etc.: by this I understand the writer to be reminding those in 
charge of the oracle that he knows that Eséye, a woman connected with its service, has 
received, no doubt illegally, eleven (dw-garments). This could account for the fact 
that the writer seems able to dictate to the oracle in rt. 5 ff. The reading °' (p18 
was supplied by Cerny, who points out that the name occurs in P. Mayer A 4, 8, asa 
variant of 155% (ibid. 13, C 10); what follows in the damaged passage remains uncertain; 
I suppose some word designating the woman’s function; but the two traces of a sign 
or signs visible above the gap suggest nothing obvious. 

5. M psy-k ck hr-f: I do not understand this; -f perhaps refers vaguely to ni in the 
previous line. The construction seems to be that discussed by Gunn, FEA 32, 95. 

Mtw hpr : an impersonal use, cf. Wenamin, 2, 58; P. Mayer A, 6, 13; P.B.M. 10403, 3, 6. 

6. Dst n hh: the expression is unfamiliar but seems not unnatural; cf. 1b. m1, 153 
(13);? I suppose that the writer compares the silence of the uncommunicative god with 
the silence of the grave. 

Nfr snb-k: see foreword. 


' For a comparable final stroke, however, cf. LRL 53, 3, textual n. 
2 Gunn believes that the appendage to the top of the head of ¥ which one sees in hieratic may be the result 


of the coalescence with this sign of { in the common expression ‘a million vears’, and may in consequence 


sometimes bear this reading. 
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ROUGE ET NUANCES VOISINES 


Par GUSTAVE LEFEBVRE 


BREASTED a souligné a deux reprises' combien sont vagues, chez les Egyptiens, la percep- 
tion et la notation des couleurs. Un des meilleurs exemples de cette imprécision semble 
fourni par les mots exprimant, de facgon générale, la couleur rouge. Dans quelle mesure 
cependant faut-il incriminer soit le vocabulaire égyptien, soit Pinsuffisance de notre 
analyse, c’est ce que je voudrais examiner succinctement dans cette Note, bien modeste 
contribution 4 ’Phommage rendu en ce jour 4 mon illustre confrere et ami, Sir Alan 
Gardiner. 

L’adjectif le plus usuel désignant cette couleur est 2%. C’est le nom méme de 
Poiseau ps, le flamant (phaenicopterus roseus), cité au Livre des Morts sous le nom, écrit 
en toutes lettres, de dsr ‘le rouge’? et représenté, peint en rouge, a Meidoum.3 Ce rouge 
est celui de la flamme: il est dit des dieux irrités ‘qu’ils sont rouges comme un brandon 
enflammé’ dsr-sn mi bs n sdt.+ En francais également, le mot ‘flamant’, emprunté au 
provengal flamenc (de flama), évoque la couleur de la flamme (cf. en diverses langues 
flamingo). L’oxyde de fer que renferment certaines roches donne a celles-ci une colora- 
tion rouge, assez violente, d’ou le nom de la Montagne Rouge, pres du Caire, le dw 
dsr de Sin. B15. Les individus a la chevelure rouge portaient le sobriquet — qui devint 
nom — de Dsr5 (comparer les noms propres Lerouge, Roux, Leroux). 

L’adjectif dsr désigne aussi la couleur du sang; le sang lui-méme est, dans certains 
textes religieux, appelé S%p' 1: dsrw. C’est pourquoi des yeux injectés de sang (sous 
effet de la colere) sont qualifiés dsr: “‘Gardez-vous d’ Horus aux yeux rouges, fou de 
colere’ s3(z)-tn Hr dir irty, mr 3t.?, A cet emploi se rattache le causatif sdsr ‘rendre rouge’, 
c’est-a-dire ‘sanglant’: ‘(Ton ennemi a été frappé par les enfants d’Horus;) ils ont fait 
rouge (sanglant) le coup qwils lui ont porté’ sdsr-n-sn hut-f,8 autrement dit: ‘ils Pont 
frappé (Seth) jusqu’au sang’. En relation avec le sang et la coleére, dsr se rencontre 
encore dans l’expression dsr ib ‘rouge de coeur, furieux’ ;9 4 basse époque, la méme idée 
est aussi rendue par dsr hr ‘rouge de visage’,!° qui s’oppose a hd hr ‘blanc de visage’, 
c’est-a-dire ‘bienveillant, généreux’.!1' De cette acception de l’adjectif dsr est enfin 
dérivé un substantif S2°.% dsrw ‘colere’: ‘je suis (un homme qui) ne connait pas la 
colere’ ink n rh-f dsrw.? 

Le mot dr s’applique d’autre part aux régions non cultivées de l’Egypte, au désert 





1 The Edixin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 193 et 364. 

2? Lepsius, Todtenbuch, ch. 31, 8-9, cité par Keimer, dans dn. Serv. 33, 123~4. 

3 Petrie, Wedum, frontispiece, n° 6. + Bibl. degypt. 1, 28, 16 (NITXe dyn.). 

5 Ranke, -levpt. Personennamen, 400, 23 et 24. 

6 Pyr. 14644; De Buck, Coffin Texts, 1, 393 (spell 75) et 11, 69 (spell 94); Budge, B. of the Dead, 293, 4; 
344, 12. 7 Pyr. 253, a-h.— De méme, Mariette, Dendérah, 1v, 79: H¢py irty tirty. 

8 Pyr. 643a. Le causatif sdfr se rencontre aussi, par exemple a Edfou, avec la signification ‘teindre en 
rouge’ (au moyen d’orcanette des corps gras, des huiles); cf. Loret, Kémi, 3, 25-6. 

9 Exemples dans JEA 29, 37. 10 IVb. Vv, 490, 4-5. 

™ Anthes, Hatnub, 28, 8, etc.; Mentuweser, 8; Br. Mus. 581, vert. 6. 12 Nu, 42, 21. 
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=", =p dsrt, par opposition a la ‘terre noire’ des cultures, Amt: ‘il est roi du pays noir, 
il gouverne le pays rouge’ nswy-f kmt, hk:-f dsrt.1. Cependant il est peu croyable que le 
désert soit apparu exclusivement rouge aux yeux des Egyptiens: en fait, sur une stéle 
en bois du Musée du Caire, provenant de la nécropole thébaine, le gebel est peint en 
jaune rayé et tacheté de rouge;? nous dirions, nous, qu’il est ‘fauve’. Ds est encore la 
couleur de l’orge servant a la préparation de la biere, it dir, et que nous considérerions 
plutét comme ‘blonde’.3 

De méme que le blanc est la couleur nationale de la Haute Egypte, le rouge est celle 
de la Basse Egypte. A la ‘maison blanche’ pr hd de Haute Egypte a correspondu, 4 une 
époque trés ancienne, une ‘maison rouge’ ci pr dir. La couronne du Nord “" ¥ nt 
était, par opposition a f-/ hdt ‘la (couronne) blanche’ du Sud, généralement appelée 
=p _ of dirt ‘la (couronne) rouge’.s Cependant elle portait encore un autre nom: 


T>24 wedt,° mot qui désigne également la déesse de Basse Egypte fe, Wodt, Outo, 
ou mieux Edjo;7 celle-ci est appelée aussi ~ Ye irt Hr wedt ‘ceil d’Horus wed’ et 
fait pendant a la déesse de Haute Egypte ‘la blanche de Nekhen’ hdt Nhn (ou ‘Veil 
d’Horus blanc’ irt Hr hdt). 

Comment l’adjectif wd qui signifie ‘vert’ peut-il, dans les expressions précitées 
(ailleurs encore), échanger avec diy qui signifie ‘rouge’? D’aprés Sethe, zsd aurait, 
anciennement, qualifié des objets qui sont naturellement rouges: langue, viande, beeufs, 
soleil. Mais cela ne prouverait pas l’équivalence de wd et dsr, car il faut prendre 
garde que wd n’exprime pas seulement une notion de couleur, mais implique aussi une 
idée de fraicheur, on peut méme dire—c’est bien le cas— de ‘verdeur’: les traductions 
‘frais, jeune, prospére, brillant’, &c. pourraient donc convenir ici; en ce qui concerne 
notamment la viande, on sait qu’au P. Smith les mots iwf wd signifient ‘viande fraiche’ 
ou ‘viande crue’.? Sethe, toutefois, insistant sur le rapprochement de l’adjectif wed et 
du substantif £\}1 zd ‘papyrus’ — au point de traduire le premier par papyrusfarben'® 
‘qui a la couleur du papyrus’ — semble avoir considéré comme certain que l’adjectif wd 
était susceptible de désigner a la fois le vert et le rouge—griin und rot. I] est de fait 
que quelques parties de la tige, de l’ombelle et des folioles de la plante en question ont 
une teinte rougeatre, et cette particularité n’a pas échappé aux peintres égyptiens, qui 
Pont plutédt exagérée.!2 Mais le vert, dans le papyrus, l’emporte sur le rouge et les deux 
couleurs sont, en tout cas, nettement séparées: quiconque n’est pas atteint de dyschro- 
matopsie ne saurait les confondre; d’autre part, il est difficile d’admettre qu’un méme 
vocable ait pu réunir deux nuances si différentes de l’arc-en-ciel. Si cependant on 


1 Urk. iv, 58, 16-17. — De mime, Bakhtan, 2. Cf. aussi -ldmonitions, 3,1: dirt ht ts ‘le désert a envahi les 
terres cultivées’. 

2 Maspero, Guide* (1915), 342, n° 3365; Ars Una, Egypte, 276 et pl. 2 (en couleurs). 

3 Budge, B. of the Dead, 124, 11; 244, 4 (WW. 1, 142, 15 traduit gelbe Gerste). 

+ Sethe, Unters. 111, 127. 5 Pyr. 702 b; 9114, et passim. 

6 Pyr. 13746; 1459a. Les deux noms alternent dans Pyr. 4104: iw wnmen f dirt, te tm-n-f widt 1a mangé 
la (couronne)-dsrt, il a avalé la (couronne)-ze-dt. 

7 Gardiner, dans JEA 30, 56, et Onomastica, 11, 193.* 

8 Sethe, Urgeschichte, 160, n. 2. 9 P. Smith, 1, 2-3; 13, 16, etc. 

10 Sethe, op. cit., 67, n. 1; 160, et ailleurs. ™ Sethe, Kommentar, 1, 187. 

12 Par exemple, dans N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré, 1, pls. 18 et 19 (en couleurs). 

L 
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rencontre—c’est incontestable—w:d en place de dir dans des expressions telles que 
celles qui désignent la couronne ou la déesse de Basse Egypte, la raison en est trés 
probablement—comme 1’a bien senti Erman!—que wd, nom d’une couleur gaie et de 
bon augure, a été par euphémisme substitué au mot dir, lequel revétait parfois la valeur 
dune épithéte péjorative et pouvait, de ce fait, déplaire 4 des esprits superstitieux. 

Cette valeur péjorative de dsr est bien connue: on I’ explique comme une conséquence 
de l’assujettissement de la Basse Egypte a la Haute Egypte.? Ainsi le mot dir, abstrac- 
tion faite de la couleur qu’il représente, est-il devenu I’équivalent de ‘facheux, mauvais’, 
&c.: ‘(O Isis,) délivre-moi de toute chose mauvaise, nuisible, rouge’ sfh-t wi m-c ht nbt 
bint, dwt, dirt.3 S’il est vrai que le texte de Pyr. 1595 c (= P. 831) présente, 1a ot l’on 
attendrait ht nbt dsrt, la curieuse variante ft nb(t) wedt, on aurait, dans ce cas, un bon 
exemple de wed remplagant dir par euphémisme;* mais la lecture wed n’est nullement 
certaine.> L’épithéte péjorative dsr s’applique non seulement aux choses, mais parfois 
méme a4 des personnes malheureuses: par exemple, 4 une femme, qualifiée de rouge, 
hmt dsrt, parce qu’elle a accouché avant terme.® 

Le rouge étant une couleur honnie, on imagina que le méchant dieu Seth était rouge, 
tandis qu’Horus était blanc et Osiris noir.” I] avait les yeux rouges® et, dit Plutarque, 
était de la couleur d’un 4ne.9 A son image, les animaux en lesquels Seth s’incarne sont 
rouges, notamment l’hippopotame—h;b dir ou db d§r©—auquel on attribue également 
la couleur de la pierre-hnmt, le jaspe rouge.!! Les partisans de Seth aussi sont rouges: 
“Ne reconnaissez pas le Noir (partisan d’Osiris), ne saluez pas le Rouge (partisan de 
Seth) m rh km, m wsd dsr.12 C’est sans doute parce qu’elle était sceur de Seth et d’Osiris 
qu’Isis est représentée comme une ‘femme noire et rouge’ st kmt dirt.!3 Si le vin est 
rouge (dsr),c’est qu'il représente I’ceil d’ Horus, que les partisans de Seth mirent dans leur 
bouche et imbiberent de leur salive qui devait étre rouge;! d’aprés une autre légende, 
c’est dans la bouche de Seth lui-méme que !’ceil d’Horus devint rouge.5 Toutefois, 
étant donné que wed peut, par euphémisme, se substituer 4 dir, on ne sera pas surpris 
que le vin soit aussi désigné, a l’époque grecque, du nom de ~)\ { irt Hr wedt," tout 
comme la déesse Edjo. 

Les Egyptiens se servaient encore pour désigner le rouge, ou une couleur renfermant 
du rouge, d’un autre adjectif, aussi ancien que le précédent, —{\ |) tms.17 Le déter- 


1 Voir ci-aprés, note 4. 2 Sethe, Unters. 111, 128. 3 P. Ebers, 1, 14-15. 

+ Erman, Die Religion der Agypter, 39, écrit a ce sujet: ‘Wenn man statt derer ihn (Seth) auch einmal griine 
Dinge, d. h. Segensreiches tun lisst, so ist das nur ein Euphemismus.’ 

5 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 111, 92. 6 Mutter und Kind, Rs. 6, 1. 7 Plutarque, De Iside, 22. 

8 Diimichen, Geogr. Inschr. 11, pl. 87-8. 9 De Iside, 30. 

10 Edfou, V1, 216; 217; 222. On notera que div a souvent pour déterminatif — ou méme pour substitut (217) — 
un poisson €x%. A |’époque grecque, dir, suivi du déterminatif approprié, est le nom méme du taureau et de 
Vhippopotame, W’b. v, 492, 12 et 13. 

tm Cf. JEA 21, 33, n. 6 (et Gardiner, Koller, 41*, n. 10). 

12 Stele Metternich, 1. 52 et 64 (texte fautif), citée par Drioton, Le Thédtre égyptien, 84, n. 1. Cf. aussi 
Gardiner, Hier. pap. Br. Museum, Third Series, Text, 10-11. 

13 Diimichen, Baugeschichte, 37. 1+ Sethe, Unters. x, 177. 13 Ibid. 184. 

16 Sethe, op. cit. 111, 126, et exemples dans W%. 1, 107, 19 (Belegstellen, 19). 

17 Et ims, tms: par souci d’uniformité, je transcrirai partout ims, quels que soient la graphie et Page des 
documents. 
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minatif se réfere manifestement 4 la pastille d’ocre rouge de la palette des scribes, dont 
lépithete dsr désignerait aussi bien, sinon mieux, la nuance exacte. C’est que tms 
apparait généralement, et de trés bonne heure, comme I’équivalent pur et simple de 
dsr. Ainsi, dans ce texte ot les deux mots sont placés 4 la suite l’un de |’autre, en 
apposition, et comme si le second contribuait a éclairer le sens du premier: tmst, dirt 
(déterminé par 4), nbt idbw Dp ‘la rouge-tmst, la rouge-dirt, la maitresse des champs 
de Bouto’! (la déesse et la couronne rouge sont ici confondues). Avant a définir, dans 
un texte médical, le mot tms, déja devenu rare, le glossateur du P. Smith a recours a 
Padjectif dsr.2, De méme, d’un serpent qui a la face tms on dit que ‘sa face est en few’ 
hr-f m ht;3 or la comparaison avec un brandon enflammé a déja servi, nous l’avons vu 
(note 4 de p. 72), a expliquer le mot dsr. 

Comme, dans aucune langue, deux mots ne sont jamais, du moins 4 l’origine, absolu- 
ment synonymes, il doit exister une différence entre dsr et tms: le passage de Py. 
1349 a met en lumiere cette différence: il s’agit de la description réaliste d’un dieu- 
singe, Baboui,* quia ‘l’oreille rouge et le derriére tms’ Bsbui dir msdr, tms crt. L’ adjectif 
ims parait bien indiquer une couleur ot le rouge et le bleu sont mélés: ‘violet’ convien- 
drait assez bien ici. Dans le papyrus médical précité,3 ce méme mot revient avec une 
signification analogue: d’un malade atteint d’une plaie profonde 4 la téte et présentant 
les symptémes du tétanos, il est dit: hr-f tms; on ne se trompera pas en traduisant: ‘il a 
le visage violacé ’ou “‘cyanosé’. Le glossateur a bien essayé d’expliquer le mot tms, mais, 
nous l’avons vu, au moyen de dsr, qui ne nous éclaire pas; il a soin toutefois d’ajouter: 
‘(rouge) comme la couleur du fruit-tjéméset’ mi irtyw prt tmst.6 Mais ce fruit nous est 
totalement inconnu. 

Quelques substantifs sont dérivés de tms:7 le plus intéressant est le mot abstrait 
INeaas (var. =(\)) tmsw, qui apparait au M.E.8-et, ayant perdu sa signification 
premiére, équivaut a l’expression péjorative citée ci-dessus: At dsrt. On trouve ce mot 
dans des expressions comme: db; ({_J) tmsw ‘punir les mauvaises actions’,? wsh 
(elf Ss)'° et whs (ef lS)" tmsw ‘détruire (en les abattant) les maux, (les fautes, l’ini- 
quité)’,— sin (\\") tmszw ‘effacer les fautes’,!? dr (=) tmsw ‘écarter (repousser) le 
mal’ ,!3 — md3t nt tmsw ‘le livre ot sont inscrits les péchés’,!4 &c. 


1 Pyr. gti a. Cf. 702 b pour tmsti dirt ‘qui appartient a la rouge-imst, la rouge-dsrt’, et voir les observations 


de Sethe, Kommentar, 111, 288. 2 P. Smith, 3, 20-1. 3 Chronique d’Egypte, No. 29, 23-4. 
+ On le retrouve sous le nom de Br); dans le conte d’Horus et Seth, 3, 9. 
5 P, Smith, 3, ro. © Ibid. 3, 21. 


7 On peut citer comme deérivation directe: tmst ‘étoffe de couleur-tms (rouge ou violette)’; cf. Pyr. 1147 a. 
8 Ce mot a été reconnu d’abord par Lepage-Renouf, TSBA 2, 312. Il en cite deux exemples d’époque 
ramesside ou ptolémaique; mais fmsze serait en réalité attesté a plus haute époque s’il est exact qu’on le trouve 
dans Griffith, Siit, pl. 16, 12 (texte peu sir) et dans Coffin Texts (voir n. 12 ci-aprés). 
9 Urk. 1v, 42, 3; Obélisque de Philae, aujourd’inui en Angleterre: Lepsius, duszahl, xvu B, 3. 
to Moret, Rituel, 134. 
™ Gardiner, Hier. pap. Br. Vuseum, Third Series, pl. $, recto 10, 13-14, et Text, 19, n. 7. 
2 De Buck, Coffin Texts, 1, 183 (spell 44): graphie =D =, 
13 Urk. vi, 91, 6 (en parallele avec hsr dsrt, 1. 8, qui a exactement la méme signification). Cet exemple m’a 


me 


tyes Zs : : : 1 2 . aKa 
été signalé par G. Posener, qui attire aussi mon attention sur le texte de Urk. v1, 127, 7-8, ot my i ae a pour 
. = LD ocechaa! . 
variante hi= J aS ‘choses mauvaises’. 
ae can : = 
au lieu de 


'™ Lefebvre, Petosiris, no. 63, 4: lire Par ~ que donne le texte (et cf. a ce propos JEA 24,171). 
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Pour conclure, nous avons vu que dsr désigne le coloris de loiseau qui, dans les 
langues modernes, tire son nom de la flamme, le rouge plus foncé de certaines roches, 
du sang, du vin, le roux des cheveux. Il peut en méme temps exprimer ce qui, de 
nature, est jaune ou fauve comme le désert, le sable, ou blond comme lorge. S’il 
semble parfois rejoindre w3d ‘vert’ dans la gamme des couleurs, c’est la pur procédé de 
style, inspiré par une idée superstitieuse. Par contre, dsr s’emploie comme équivalent 
de tms, mot qui semble bien avoir originairement désigné le ‘violet’, mais qui a perdu 
de bonne heure sa signification propre, n’a plus été compris et s’est finalement con- 
fondu avec dir qui, lui, a survécu jusqu’a la fin de la langue (copte twp). 


(77) 


LES SIGNES NOIRS DANS LES RUBRIQUES 


Par GEORGES POSENER 


Le troisiéme rubrique du P. d’Orbiney s’interrompt au milieu pour faire place a 5) 
tracé a l’encre noire aprés | rouge.! Gardiner, dans son édition du texte, releve 
cette particularité qu’il attribue aux ‘superstitious reasons’.2 Le phénomene n’est pas 
isolé et la remarque de Gardiner mérite une glose. 

Pour situer le probleme, il faut fournir quelques renseignements sur un emploi 
particulier des couleurs dans les manuscrits égyptiens qui n’est pas utilitaire et qui 
tient 4 la valeur symbolique du rouge.3 Pour des raisons qu’on ne pourrait examiner 
ici,* il prit une signification défavorable’ et fut associé avec le serpent Apopis et le 
dieu Seth. Il en est résulté dans l’écriture une extension de |’emploi de l’encre rouge 


et des restrictions 4 son usage. 

Déja a la fin du Moyen Empire, une partie des statuettes de captifs trouvées a 
Saqqara portent des textes 4 l’encre rouge:® ce sont des énumérations des étres dan- 
gereux, identifiés a Apopis? et combattus 4 l’aide de l’envotitement.® Les textes reli- 
gieux et magiques du Nouvel Empire utilisent couramment le rouge pour Apopis.? 
A la XXX dyn. et a l’époque ptolémaique, la rubrique devient constante pour ses 
noms et surnoms, ainsi que pour Seth!° et pour leurs compagnons.'! I] ne semble pas 


1 Pf, d’Orbiney 1, 8. 2 L.-Eg. Stories, 10a, note 1, 84, et 99. 

3 Longuement étudiée par Kees, Farbensymbolik in dg. religidsen Texten, Nachr. Géttingen, 1943, 446-64. 
Kees se cantonne sur le terrain égyvptologique; voir sur les possibilités qu’offre le comparatisme Wunderlich, 
Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und Rémer, Religionsgesch. Versuche und V'orarbeiten, 
20, I (1925). 

4 Cf. Kees, loc. cit.; explication purement historique dans Sethe, Unters. 3, 126-8. Gardiner dans Tomb of 
Amenemhét, 20, n. 3, souligne avec raison les difficultés du probleme. 

5 Sur le sens péjoratif des termes désignant cette couleur, cf. Lefebvre, ci-dessus, p. 74. 

6 C’est le cas pour toutes les grandes figurines ayant conservé entre autres les listes de princes et de pays 
étrangers, ainsi que pour certaines des moyennes, voir la classification dans Chron. d’Eg. 14, 42. 

7 Rev. dégyptol. 5, 53. 

8 Les descriptions de rites manuels similaires, fréquentes dans les textes tardifs, ne parlent pas, autant que 
je peux voir, de l’encre rouge, mais de ryt edt ‘couleur fraiche’ plutét que ‘couleur verte’; il faut sans doute 
comprendre: encre mélangée ou diluée exprés pour la cérémonie. Comparer l'utilisation dans les mémes rites 
de sev n miwt ‘feuille de papyrus vierge’. L’efficacité magique semble exiger ]’emploi de matiéres neuves. 

9 Par ex. LM, Nu, passim; P. Beatty VII, rt. 5, 5; VIII, vs. 7, 4; id. 7, 3: -pp hfty (mn R’). Ses surnoms en 
rouge: nyk, P. Boulaq XVII, 10, 1; dw-kd, P. mag. Harris, 6, 2. Seul le déterminatif rouge: LM, Ani, 21, 19; 
P. Beatty VIII, vs. 7, 1. Extension de l’emploi: Maite Mage | i en rouge dans un contexte noir, P. Beatty 
VI, vs. 1, 2. 

10 Je n’ai pas noté d’exx. plus anciens du nom de Seth écrit a ’encre rouge au milieu d’un texte noir. Les 
MSS. du LM, échelonnés du NE a lPépoque ptolémaique, devraient permettre de dater cette innovation. 
L’enquéte est rendue difficile du fait que Naville n’indique pas les rubriques dans son texte paralléle et qu’elles 
ne ressortent pas dans les éditions photographiques du LMI. J’ai noté seulement que le LMI de Turin (éd. 
Lepsius, ptol., cf. ZS 58, 152-3) écrit Seth régulitrement en noir, sauf une fois, dans le chap. 9, oti il est 
rouge; id. Leide T 1; dans le méme passage, Pb et Pe (NVIIIe dyn., consultés au Louvre) ont Seth en noir. 
Voir aussi le P. Berlin 3055 (XNIIe dyn.) oti le signe +4 est effacé dans 1, 3; 3, 8; 29, 6; 31, 6; 32, 5; intact 
dans 3, 9; 32, I; 34, § et dans la marge, ainsi que dans les autres pap. de la méme série; cette suppression n’a 
rien de systématique. ™ P. Bremner-Rhind, Urk. vi, P. Schmitt cité par Mdller, Hierat. Pal. 3, 4. 
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que l’on soit en présence d’une association objective de la couleur avec les étres qu’elle 
caractérise, car s'il en était ainsi, d’autres mots liés a la notion du rouge auraient été 
rubriqués, ce qui n’arrive pas.' Dans cette extension de son emploi, le rouge est 
réservé aux ennemis des dieux. Or, les rituels tardifs ot cette tendance est le plus 
marquee prescrivent la confection en cire rouge de figurines d’Apopis et de Seth? qui 
sont ensuite maltraitées. D’autre part, l’écriture représente le serpent w et l’animal xy 
percés de couteaux.3 Ces rapprochements suggérent que le rouge est utilisé parce que 
funeste pour ceux qu'il marque. Dans l’écriture, comme dans les rites manuels, les 
deux procédés, coloration et mutilation, paraissent complémentaires. 

Dans la Clef des Songes du P. Beatty III et dans les Calendriers des Jours Fastes et 
Néfastes, les mauvais pronostics sont rubriqués.+ Sans doute, a-t-on ici un cas de 
différenciation a l’aide de la couleur, les bons pronostics étant noirs, mais il est signifi- 
catif qu’on ait choisi le rouge pour annoncer les jours dangereux et les réves funestes. 
Il n’est pas exclu que la couleur renforce le sens du terme et lui communique une 
nuance particuliére, menace ou mauvais augure.5 On peut mesurer la force de cette 
teinte porte-malheur par deux fragments de Calendriers® ot les { noirs expriment les 
bons présages et les } rouges le danger. 

I] n’est pas surprenant que les scribes aient évité de employer dans certains cas; ils 
l’ont fait essentiellement pour les noms des dieux, des rois et des morts. Les Coffin 
Texts ignorent ces limitations,7 comme ils ignorent l’extension de la rubrique aux étres 
maudits; leur utilisation du rouge est purement fonctionnelle. Mais les autres manu- 
scrits du Moyen Empire® et des siecles ultérieurs appliquent la régle avec toute la 
rigueur dont leurs auteurs sont capables.9 Quand les rubriques s’arrétent avant ou 
débutent apres les mots sacrés, il pourrait y avoir un doute quant aux motifs du scribe;! 

' Cf. dirt ‘désert’, litt. ‘pays rouge’, Urk. v1, 17, 17; 27, 5; dirt ‘fureur’, litt. ‘rougeur’, id. 81, 1; 91, 8; P. 
Bremner-Rhind, 23, 14 (en parlant de l’orage); mt, couronne rouge de la Basse Egypte, Urk. vi, 11, 16; snf 
‘sang’, P. Bremner-Rhind, 30, 1. 24, ainsi que les différents mots désignant la flamme, mémes MSS., passim. 
Je choisis expres ces papyrus pour les exx. négatifs 4 cause de I’usage étendu qu’ils font des rubriques pour les 
étres malfaisants. Ailleurs non plus je n’ai noté de rouge pour les mots ou notions énumérés. 

2 Voir pour Seth, Urk. v1, 5, 6; 37, 4; Rec. trav. 16, 110, 1. 31; cf. Edfou v, 133, 1.26; pour Apopis, P. Bremner- 
Rhind, 23, 6-7; 26, 20, ou <* est a lire dir, cf. Chassinat, Edfou v1, 217 n. 1 et 222 n. 6. 

3 Pour le serpent, constant dans le LMI; quand le serpent est noir, les couteaux sont rouges, par ex. P. 
Boulaq xvil, 4, 1; 10, 1; P. Beatty IV, rt. 6, 1; P. Sall. IV, 22, 9; quand le serpent est rouge, les couteaux sont 
noirs (cas le plus fréquent), par ex. P. Beatty VII, rt. 5, 5; VIII, vs. 7, 1.3.4. Le contraste fait ressortir 
la présence des poignards. Parfois le serpent est sans téte-—Pour |’animal de Seth, cf. Urk. v1, P. Bremner- 
Rhind, passim. 

+ Déja au ME, Griffith, Kah. Pap., pl. 2s. 

5 On ajouterait en quelque sorte aux notions rhir et dw la notion dsr au sens figuré; dw et ds se trouvent 
associés dans les textes, cf. P. Ebers, 1, 14-15. 20; P. Bremner-Rhind, 32, 11; ZAS 65, 363 67, 107. 

6 Publiés par Malinine, Alél. Maspero 1, 879~99. 7 Ex. isolé: CT II, 301. 

8 J’ignore la situation dans les MISS. plus anciens. 

9 Les exceptions totales sont rares, voir par ex. le Rituel d’Amenophis I de Turin (éd. Bacchi). Les cas 
isolés sont assez nombreux et s’expliquent par une distraction du scribe. Dans le P. Bremner-Rhind, 22, 24; 
23, 17 le nom de Ra est écrit en noir sur des traces rouges, aprés une rubrique. On est tenté de supposer que 
le scribe n’a pas changé a temps de pinceau et, s’apercevant de son erreur, a effacé le groupe rouge et I’a réécrit 
dans la couleur convenable. Une faute semblable, 31,’10, perdue dans une longue rubrique, lui a échappé 
M. J. Cerny me signale le nom de Thot dans la rubrique du P. Boulaq VI, 3, 4 écrit en rouge et repassé a 


Pencre noire. 
10 Tres souvent c’est le début d’un passage qu’il importe de marquer A l’aide de la couleur, e* le scribe est 
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mais les cas indiscutables ou les signes noirs figurent au milieu des rubriques montrent 
que le changement de pinceau est provoqué par la rencontre de ces mots.! Tous les 
dieux et déesses bénéficient de l’encre noire.? Les cartouches des rois, vivants ou morts, 
souvent avec leurs épithétes, méme lorsqu’ils entrent dans la composition des noms 
géographiques, s’écrivent en noir.3 Les propriétaires des Livres des Morts ont leurs 
noms, titres et filiation tracés 4 l’encre noire. On peut le faire aussi pour yg, qui les 
désigne et pour les éléments constitutifs de leur personne.* Le privilége englobe les 
emblémes sacrés et les images divines.5 Les mots désignant le roi jouissent du méme 
privilége® qui peut s’étendre 4 la reine? et a Phéritier du tréne.8 Mais les pronoms se 
rapportant au rois, aux dieux et aux morts sont régulierement écrits en rouge dans les 
rubriques.° Il en est de méme pour les noms divins et royaux compris dans les noms 
de particuliers!° et souvent pour les expressions composées avec nswt, byty', ntr.1! Avec 
le temps les limitations se multiplient et atteignent hrt-ntr ‘cimetiére’,!* hrzw ‘jour’, le 
signe 0,!4 &c.15 


libre d’arréter la rubrique ou il veut. Cf. la longueur variable des incipit rouges dans les différentes copies de 
Enseignement d’Ammenemés, de la Satire des Métiers et de Hymne au Nil; il y a divergence méme entre 
le P. Sall. II et le P. Anast. VII écrits par le méme scribe. 

1 Ainsi P. Boulaq xvii, 24, 18-19 la rubrique s’interrompt pour a oes] et s’arréte avant le méme 
titre; 19, 4, 16; 21, 2, I; 27, 2, 33 34, I TEE: (roi) est noir au milieu de signes rouges et 14, 2, 1 aussitét 
aprés eux; 18, 3, 15-16 des noms divins sont noirs 4 l’intérieur d’une rubrique et 15, 2, 1; 35, 23 44, 2, 1 aprés 
sa fin. Les cas incertains restent néanmoins nombreux. 

2 Par ex. Prisse, 17, 10 (Horus), M.u.K. 13, 3 (Ra), P. Turin, P.-R., 77, 11 (Isis), P. Ermitage 1116 a, rt. 125 
(ntr), P. Boulaq xvi, 6, 2 (3), 8, 5 (seul le déterminatif de ce mot). Exx. de Seth: P. math. Rhind, Y No. 
87; LM, Nu, chap. 134, 14. Dans le P. Ebers, nir (34, 10; 44, 223 45, 10. 143 46, 15) et Mnsz (108, 17; 109, 19) 
sont rouges sans doute parce que dangereux; les noms des dieux secourables sont noirs: Ra (46, 10), Chou 
(46, 16), Anubis (103, 2). Ailleurs, méme les dieux porteurs de germes ont droit a cette prérogative, par ex. 
P. Hearst 6, 16; P. méd. Londres 14, 1; P. méd. Berlin, 5,9; 6, 6; 8,1. La différence doit correspondre a un 
changement de la signification assignée a l’encre rouge. 

3 Par ex. dans les noms géogr., Griffith, Kah. Pap. 10, 2; 19, 64. 65; 26a, 26. Pour les titres précédant le 
cartouche il y a flottement, cf. op. cit. 10, 3; P. Ebers, 103, 2 et le calendrier du vs.; LMI, Nu, chap. 64, 26. 

+ Cf. Ani, 16, 35; 17, 11. 15. 26. 27 (6, Ast); en rouge dans Nu. 

5 Leur figuration: P. méd. Londres, 11, 13; P. Leide 347, 12, 9; leur nom et méme leur description: par ex. 
P. Turin, P.-R., 131, 7; P. mag. Harris, 6, 8-9; 7, 4; CCG, Golénischeff, Pap. hiérat., No. 58027, 3, 16-17; 
parfois seulement le déterminatif qui les représente: LMI, Ani, 8,30 (=) ; Turin, éd. Lepsius, Lxxv, 156 (fh), &c. 

6 Par ex. ‘Lederhandschr.’ 2, 1. 7; P. Ermitage 11168, rt. 57; P. Harris 500, vs. 4, 1 (mst); LMI, Nu, chap. 
136, 243 125, 53 (nswyu—bytyw); Griffith, Kah. Pap. 39, 8 (hk*); pour nb, cf. plus haut, n. 1. 

7 Cf. ibid. 

8 P, d’Orbiney, 19, 3, exemple relevé par Gardiner, L.-Eg. Stories, 99. 


: ; : at os le Ds Se : 
9 J’ai noté seulement dans LM, Ani, 19, neuf eS rubriqués avec le suff. repassé a l’encre noire. Dans 


la rubrique du P. Boulaq xvi, 9, 6, S -2 apres ist ‘équipe’ est noir: c’est vraisemblablement le déterminatif 
qui a imposé sa couleur aux autres signes, cf., 8, 5 ot seul Ss est noir.—Pas plus que les pronoms ne méritent 
ici le noir, ceux qui se rapportent a2 Apopis et a Seth ne s’écrivent en rouge. — ] + suff. s’écrit en rouge au 
ME: Sin. B 219. 256; Paysan, B 1, 78; R 123. 

10 Nombreux exx. dans Griffith, Kah. Pap., 10; cf. Paysan, R 41. 47. 52, &c. (Dhuty-nht); P. Boulaq rv, 
Mariette, pls. 22-3 (Hnsw-htp), &c. 

1 Par ex. Griffith, Kah. Pap., 10, 21 (rh-nszct); P. Boulaq xvi, 23, 2, 11 (snwt-nswt); FEA 27, pl. 9 
(sd:wty-byty); LM, Nu, passim (hrt-nir); dans sntr ‘encens’ 7 est réguliérement rouge dans les rubriques. 


12 LM, Turin, éd. Lepsius, passim; également r?-stzz, id., XLIV, 117-19. 
Pour les notes 13-15 voyez la page suivante. 
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Les mobiles exacts qui ont incité les scribes 4 agir ainsi sont difficiles 4 serrer de 
pres, et trop de précision pourrait d’ailleurs fausser la réalité. Les raisons ont da varier 
dun cas a l’autre, différents facteurs ont pu concourir a l’établissement de l’usage et 
d’autres encore assurer son maintien ou amener son extension, notamment la crainte 
de rendre hostiles des étres puissants ou de leur nuire, de causer préjudice au mort, 
de rendre néfastes les jours et dangereux les lieux, souvent un simple non decet. 

Apres ce tour d’horizon, on peut revenir au groupe noir du P. d’Orbiney qui a été 
mon point de départ et se demander lequel des deux signes, “ ou 0, a déterminé le 
changement de couleur. Malgré les paralléles tardifs, le © est exclu, car dans la méme 
rubrique figure M¢@35)- écrit en rouge.! II reste le serpent, et pour saisir le mobile du 
scribe, il faut rapprocher l’exemple de quelques cas sporadiques et contemporains de 
signes noirs dans les rubriques, dont il n’a pas encore été question. Je donne en carac- 
teres hiéroglyphiques les signes noirs et en transcription les rouges. 

1 P. Sallier I, 9 vs. 1: Asty-c m sbry 4] SL 
2: sk > tw 7 smdt 
P. Sallier II, 1, 1: hety-c m sbzyt Fy], SemLYZ 
2,1: nhs rch 
cae ane ig a ig | 
3,5: mk FS? ni hry heti 
3,9: hety-c m sbiyt Tl 8 ES INS 
4, 4: lw:f hr = ssrt n ky 

>) du P. d’Orbiney et les exemples 5 et 8 ont ceci en commun que dans les trois cas 
c’est’un groupe de signes qui est noir et non un caractere isolé. Les autres exemples 
montrent que ;*", et = ont cette couleur a cause du signe de l’ceil.3 Il semble ainsi que 
dans certains cas le signe supérieur peut déteindre sur les inférieurs, qui ne sont pour 
rien dans le changement de l’encre.* Les signes ainsi réservés sont des phonogrammes 
(“\, =) et des déterminatifs (ss, =), et il est visible que leur fonction dans |’écriture 
est étrangere au traitement particulier qu’ils recoivent. On ne peut I’attribuer 4 une 
assimilation avec la série divine’ que ces manuscrits ne semblent pas respecter® et qui, 


COnI AM Bw N 


13 Le mot entier ou seul le déterminatif @!, id., passim; P. Bremner-Rhind, 28, 17. 

14 Phénoméne sporadique, cf. CCG, Golénischeff, Pap. hiérat., No. 58027, 3, 1. 6 (déterminatif de wnzt 
‘heure’); P. Bremner-Rhind, 28, 16. 17 (dans re nb ‘chaque jour’) et certains exx. de la note précédente. La 
cause est a chercher sans doute dans l’emploi du méme signe pour écrire le nom de Ra. L’identité de prononcia- 
tion, envisagée comme motif par Faulkner, JEA 23, 167, n. 2, pour les exx. de rr nb, n’est pas valable dans les 


autres cas. 
™s Par ex, pr-cnh ‘maison de la vie’, CCG, Golénischeff, op. cit., No, 58027, 4, 1. 


* De méme dans la rubrique précédente, 1, 4, sans parler des nombreux exx. dans les pages qui suivent. 
2 Je rends par ze les trois traits 1! 
in . a> 

3 Dans la méme rubrique que ==> figurent <> et s~ rouges. 

4 Le scribe a pu tarder de changer de pinceau ou il a préféré sauter tout le cadrat pour le combler ensuite en 
revenant a l’encre noire. 

5 Par ex. & et £ a cause de l'oeil 4, Sp a cause du dieu Sebek, | a cause de la déesse Edjd. A ce 

fi #  #) AY et bien d’autres signes auraient di bénéficier de P i 

compte, 8 rhs ie T, fs MW autres sig raie G bénéficier de lPencre noire. 

6 Hepy (P. Sall. U, 11, 6; 14, 6) et Annt (P. Sall. II, 11, 1) sont écrits en rouge dans les rubriques; pareille- 
ment dans le P. Anast. VII, 7, 1; 7, 7, euvre du méme scribe. 
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d’ailleurs, ne comprend pas de phonogrammes méme 4 |’époque ptolémaique. I] est 
sans relation avec les textes, aussi bien ceuvres classiques (Enseignement d’Amme- 
nemés, Satire des Métiers) que conte néo-égyptien (Deux Fréres). Pourtant il est 
difficile de dissocier ces exemples que rapproche la date des manuscrits, copiés par 
Pentwére (P. Sallier I) et Ennena (P .Sallier II et d’Orbiney) a la fin de la XIX° dyn., 
ainsi que leur caractere commun de spécimens calligraphiques. Une explication unique 
est vraisemblable. Les signes “\, s» suggérent une superstition. On pourrait concevoir 
que les scribes n’aient pas voulu dessiner en rouge un serpent et un crocodile pour ne 
pas en faire des signes annonciateurs de malheur a redouter de leurs modéles vivants, 
pour ne pas rendre hostiles ces derniers, pour ne pas les provoquer. Une telle sollici- 
tude a l’égard du lecteur irait bien avec le caractére extérieurement soigné des manu- 
scrits. Ce serait, au profit du vivant, le pendant du souci d’enlever des écrits funéraires 
tout élément matériellement dangereux pour le mort. 

Ce cas particulier de suppression du rouge parait étre un raffinement. Pentwére 
et Ennena eux-mémes ne tiennent compte de l’interdiction qu’au début de leurs manu- 
scrits.! I] faut penser que la régle n’était pas impérieuse et la croyance qu’elle matéria- 
lise peu répandue, ni tres forte. Appliquée a l’ceil, elle doit signifier qu’on é€vitait 
l’encre rouge pour que le lecteur ne s’exposat pas 4 fixer le mauvais ceil.? La crainte 
qu'il inspirait a l’époque de nos exemples? est mise en évidence par la conclusion d’une 


priére a Thot Bl Se SF 4h d= ag BS rendue par Gardiner :5 ‘O Thoth, 


proven Os A 


thou shalt be my helper; so shall I not fear the eye.’¢ 


« A la méme page du P. Sall. I, vs. qui a fourni les deux premiers exx. aux Il. 1-2, on trouve, |. 3 “7 et 
1. 4 <> rouges dans des rubriques; le rt. de ce MIS. n’a pas de rubriques contenant les signes de l’ceil, de 
crocodile ou de serpent; le titre de 3, 4 passe a lencre noire avec =~. Le P. Sall. III, dQ également & 
Pentwére, contient peu de rouge, sans intérét pour nous.—(CEuvre d’Ennena: P. d’Orbiney: al est noir a la 
p. I (notre ex.), en lacune dans 2, 5, rouge par la suite (7, 2; 12, 7; 13, 6; 14, 9; 16, 6); pas d’exx. de Pail 
ou du crocodile dans les rubriques de ce MS.; «— toujours rouge et ceci dés 1, r. P.Sall. II: avant 4, 4 Peeil 
est toujours noir dans les rubriques, aprés rouge (4, 6; 7, 4; 12, 1); pas d’exx. de crocodile dans les rubriques; 
les serpents C3 <—) n'y apparaissent qu’a la p. 4 et ont la couleur rouge du contexte (4, I. 435 5, 5. 73 6, 
1, &c.). P. Anast. VII: ceil et serpent sont écrits en rouge et se rencontrent dés Jes rubriques de la p. 2; mais 
il manque plusieurs pages au début de ce MS. et 1a ot il débute le texte paralléle du P. Sall. II n’observe plus 
la restriction (6, 1). P. Anast. TV et VI: pas de rubriques. 

2 L’équation ceil rouge = mauvais ceil, attestée en dehors de la vallée du Nil (Seligmann, Die Zauberkraft 
des Auges und das Berufen, 233), serait naturelle dans le cadre des croyances égyptiennes qui pourraient la 
motiver de diverses facons, cf. Pyr. 253 a-b: Horus courroucé aux yeux rouges; P. Beatty III, rt. 11, 7: ceil 
rouge de l>homme rouge, un des types de homme typhonien. 

3 Sur cette superstition en Egypte, cf. Spiegelberg, ZS 59, 149 ff.; Schott, ZS 67, 106 ff.; ajouter Edfou 
VI, 300, 1. 26; les mentions sont pour la plupart tardives et Spiegelberg affirme ne pas en connaitre avant 
V’époque saite; 4 la méme p. 153 oti il le dit, il accepte de voir dans le nom propre néo-ég. la Se == une 
attestation de cette crovance. + P. Anast. III, 5, 4. 5 PSBA 38, 130. 

6 Comparer la discrétion prudente du texte qui sous-entend le mot ‘mauvais’ 4 la littérature magique ou 
Von évite de nommer le crocodile par son nom (ms/z), pour ne pas le provoquer, cf. Lange, Wag. Pap. Harris, 
1o-11.— L’amulette publiée par Schott, op. cit., nomme Thot parmi les protecteurs contre le mauvais ceil. 
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THE RITE OF ‘BRINGING THE FOOT? AS PORTRAYED 
IN TEMPLE RELIEFS 


By HAROLD H. NELSON 


IN the upper register on the north wall of the first court in the temple of Ramesses ITT 
at Medinet Habu is a relief (fig. 5 below) showing the king leaving the god’s shrine at 
the close of the daily service.1 The Pharaoh is depicted in the act of “Bringing the 
Foot’, a rite which is illustrated a number of times in temple and tomb decorations. 
The picture includes eight columns of very corrupt liturgical text which, however, are 
not concerned directly with the rite in which the king is engaged, but rather with the 
episodes of the service immediately preceding and following that act. The six lines 
directly to the left of the royal cartouches give the formula uttered as the cult image 
was restored to its shrine at the conclusion of the god’s repast. The two columns to 
the right of the cartouches contain the words used as the doors were closed and bolted 
after the priest had left the sanctuary. Thus this one relief records three acts of the 
service which, however, were merely parts of one continuous whole. In this the king 
picked up the image, which had been removed from its shrine earlier in the service by 
the rite of ‘Laying hands upon the god’, restored it to its naos or tabernacle, turned 
and left the pr-wr dragging a bundle of hdn-plant behind him, and shut and bolted 
the doors when he had ‘gone outside’. 

In the reliefs depicting the rite of ‘Bringing the Foot’ there are elements in the 
representations that seem to me of some possible importance for the explanation of the 
act which have not, as far as I know, been hitherto taken fully into account. There are 
at least fifteen temple reliefs surviving which show the rite as part of the temple service. 
In addition to these there are a considerable number of scenes of the meal for the dead, 
either king or noble, in which a priest performs the same act. I am here concerned 
merely with the rite as part of the temple service used in the worship of the god who, 
in most instances, is Amin, though presumably any conclusions based on the temple 
usage would apply also to the same rite in the ceremonies accompanying the meal for 
the dead. The following list gives the dates and locations of the fifteen scenes, 

1. Hatshepsut. The ebony shrine from Dér el-Bahri (Naville, Deir el Bahari, u, 

pls. 25 and 28). 

2. (Fig. 1) Hatshepsut. A block from the queen’s red sandstone shrine found in the 

foundations of the third pylon at Karnak. 

3. Hatshepsut. A similar scene on another block of the same shrine (unpublished). 

4. (Fig. 2) Amenophis III. Luxor Temple (N. KP, pl. 13 F 102).? 

5. Amenophis III. Luxor Temple (unpublished) (N. KP, pl. 23 E 254). 

! Medinet Habu (ed. Chicago), tv, pl. 242 p. 


2 N. KP is an abbreviation for Nelson, Key Plans showing Location of Theban Temple Decorations (Oriental 
Institute Publications, Lv1), Chicago, 1941. 
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6-10. Sethos I. Abydus, immediately to the right of the entrance in the chapels of 
Isis, Horus, Amin, Ré-Harakhti and Ptah (Calverley, Temple of Sethos I, 1, 
pls. 17 and 25, and uy, pls. 3, 13, and 21). 
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Fic. 1. Hatshepsut. Block from Fic. 2. Amenophis III. Luxor temple. 


queen’s red sandstone shrine 
(published by permission of M. 
Lacau) 











Fic. 3. Sethos I. Mortuary temple Fic. 4. Sethos I. Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. 
at Thebes. All details of the king’s 
figure have been erased. 
11. (Fig. 3) Sethos I. Mortuary Temple in the Theban Necropolis (N. KP, pl. 
37, fig. 1, 266). 
12. (Fig. 4) Sethos I. Hypostyle Hall of the Temple of Amin at Karnak (N. KP, 
pl. 4 B 313). 
13-14. Ramesses II. Temple of Derr (Blackman, Temple of Derr, pl. 64). 
15. (Fig. 5) Ramesses HI. Medinet Habu. (JJedinet Habu (ed, Chicago), Iv, 


pl. 242 D). 
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In his discussion of the act of ‘Bringing the Foot’ Gardiner noted that the hdn-plant 
was sacred to Thoth, “Lord of the Hdn.’! He adds, ‘Obviously it is of this plant that is 
made the object which the lector trails behind him, and we shall not go far wrong in 
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Fic. 5. Ramesses III. Medinet Habu. 


assuming that he thereby impersonates Thoth.’ He points out that the formula used 
at Abydus in connexion with this act reads, “Thoth comes, he has rescued the eye of 
Horus from his enemies, and no enemy, male or female, enters into this sanctuary.’ 
He continues, “Thus the performer of this rite simulates Thoth, the great magician, 
and banishes from the shrine or sanctuary of temple or tomb all malign demons that 
perchance are lurking there.’ In explanation of the manual act he suggests that the 
hdn-bundle is a “symbol or efhigy of the demon’s foot, by which accordingly he would 
simply be hauled out of the holy place’. He adds that Griffith has suggested that the 
priest was obliterating his own footsteps. “Thus the sanctuary would be cleaned up 
and purified and so rendered less accessible to evil spirits.’ This latter seems now to 
be the usually accepted explanation and appears also in the Berlin Dictionary, 1, 9t. 
Yet in only one of the temple reliefs depicting this rite does the king seem to be doing 
what might be termed ‘sweeping’ (fig. 2), as would seem to be necessary were he 
obliterating his footprints. In several reliefs the hdn-bundle does not even touch the 
floor (figs. 3, 4, 5, and nos. 13-14), a fact which, however, may be due merely to the 
artist’s carelessness in detail, or to the perfunctory manner in which the hdn-bundle 


had come to be used when those reliefs were carved. 
* Davies: Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 94-5. 
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To the reasons advanced by Gardiner for regarding this rite as part of the terminal 
acts of the service may be added the scene from Medinet Habu (fig. 5). There the 
manual act is accompanied by texts which clearly belong to the conclusion of the 
ceremonies. Moreover, the next scene in the series at that temple shows the king, still 
holding the Adn-bundle, engaged in the rite of ‘reversion of offerings’,! which rite 
probably followed immediately upon the closing of the shrine doors. Also scenes 
nos. 2, 5, and 12 listed above immediately precede reliefs showing the ‘reversion of 
offerings’. 

Gardiner noted that some of the reliefs depicting the scene under discussion show 
the officiant looking behind him as he withdraws. We should also note that the king 
always turns his back upon the god and, in some instances, leans forward as he moves 
(figs. 3 and 4 and Calverley, op. cit., m1, pl. 13). When the Pharaoh assumes this posture 
he does not look behind him, possibly because, had he both looked behind and leaned 
forward, he would have found himself in a most awkward, if not impossible, position. 
In some scenes, at Abydus and at Derr, he neither leans forward nor looks behind. In 
these scenes the figure of the god is absent. 

We have here in these reliefs four elements found in no other rite, which seem to 
require explanation. 1. The king turns his back upon the god. 2. He drags the hdn- 
bundle behind him. 3. He sometimes looks behind him as he moves. 4. He some- 
times leans forward as he walks. The first of these characteristics may be explained by 
the fact that he is moving away from the image, the only occasion in the ceremonies, 
as far as I know, in which he does so. An explanation for all these elements, and 
especially for 3 and 4, seems to me to be contained in a relief in the chapel of Sethos I 
at Abydus.2 There the figure of the king, advancing into the sanctuary, is shown on 
the wall to the right of the entrance to that chapel. It is eee by the aa 
mn ay KS eT: " Yow AS DRS GH 
Ame ae ma Gearr S 
first door of the st-wrt. To - recited: O doorkeepers of this temple, who ward off 
all evil ones for king Menmatré‘, without permitting that they enter behind him into 
this temple, their faces backward (as) they recoil, the purity of the Son of Ré‘, Seti- 
merenptah, is the purity of Horus,’3 etc. It would seem from this passage that evil 
spirits or demons might slip into the temple as the king entered and, as the spell was 
to be recited when he walked into the st-wrt, they might find their way even into the 
very shrine of the god itself. However, the formula assumes that such demons would 
recoil or withdraw, and, while so doing, their faces would be turned backward. 

Much of the temple service was in the nature of magic, some of it sympathetic magic, 
which resulted at times in the officiant impersonating one or other of the deities. In the 
text of the liturgy he passes easily from one role to another so that sometimes he is 





[Yi~>,, ‘Spell for entering the 


1 Medinet Habu, iv, 242 dD. 2 Calverley, Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, 11, pl. 29. 

3 It is not apparent just why the doorkeepers, who ward off evil spirits, should be informed by the king that 
he is pure as Horus is pure. This statement is generally made by a deity to the king and not by the king himself. 
It is possible that the purity of the king was a sort of authority for his unrestrained entrance into the temple 
in contrast to the uncleanness of the demons who were not to be permitted to enter. 
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Horus, sometimes Thoth, etc. As Gardiner has suggested, in the scene of ‘Bringing the 
Foot’, the officiant seems to be Thoth who ‘has rescued the eye of Horus from his 
enemies and no enemy, male or female, enters into this sanctuary’. But there is nothing 
in Egyptian thinking that would prohibit him from confusing two roles, so that while 
the king, or the lector priest for him, recited the prescribed formula in his capacity as 
Thoth, he might at the same time assume the part of the ejected demon departing with 
his back to the god, but with his face turned behind him, or even go still farther and 
occasionally lean forward in a cringing posture such as a defeated spirit might be 
expected to assume.! The ejection was apparently achieved by Thoth through the 
medium of the Adn~-plant. Thoth was the great magician, Lord of the hdn, which 
therefore presumably had magical properties. From such an object the evil spirits 
might recoil, just as vampires were supposed to be repulsed by onions or garlic. In 
this way the king, or priest, in withdrawing, that is, ‘Bringing the Foot’? would in his 
role as Thoth wield the Adn-bundle, and at the same time demonstrate its effect by 
simulating the demon with his face turned backward, or possibly even by assuming a 
cringing attitude as he withdrew from the holy place before the power of the magical 
plant. I put forward this suggestion as a tentative explanation which seems to account 
for all the unique elements in this scene. 

1 ‘This attitude is especially apparent in the reliefs of Sethos I at Karnak and Kurnah, figs. 3 and 4. Though 
it is true that Sethos I is more frequently represented kneeling or bending slightly forward than are other 


Pharaohs, still the posture he assumes in these two scenes, especially in fig. 4, seems to call for some specific 


explanation. 

2 This is the only use of the word rd with the meaning ‘footprints’ that the Dictionary gives. Elsewhere it 
seems to be confined to the idea of ‘foot’ or ‘footstep’, not the traces left by the foot. To ‘bring the foot’ would 
seem naturally to refer to the actual movement of the foot rather than to ‘obliterating footprints’, which defini- 
tion gives to both words unusual, if not unique, meanings. 
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A PRINCIPLE advocated on several occasions by the scholar to whom these pages are 
dedicated is that any translation of a difficult text is better than none at all, or as he 
expressed it in this Journal (32, 56): ‘Scholars should not shrink from translating 
difficult texts. At the best they may be lucky enough to hit upon the right renderings. 
At the worst they will have given the critics a target to tilt at.’ Therefore an attempt to 
translate and analyse an interesting but elusive spell or section (if one prefers that still 
more colourless term proposed by Gunn) of the Book of the Dead seemed a suitable 
tribute of gratitude to the man who not only formulated this lofty principle, but who 
has lived up to it so often. I must confess, looking back on the poor result of my 
efforts, that the idea of being a target for a champion shot of the calibre of an Amenophis 
II makes my flesh creep. Being in this dangerous position I can only cry for mercy, for 
when all is said and done: ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas. 

The present article is chiefly a study of the earlier text of Book of the Dead 78, of 
which the manuscripts will be published in vol. 1v, pp. 68 ff., of the Coffin Texts.! 
These manuscripts are the following: B6C, which contains the complete spell; D1C,? 
which, as this article will show, offers by far the best text, but which, alas, ends at 817; 
T1C and B6Bo by chance both ending at 71; B2 Bo, ending at 80g; and B4C, which 
contains the opening sentences only and ends already at 68e. I have not made an 
exhaustive study of the text of the Book of the Dead, although here and there it has 
been taken into account,3 especially in the latter part of the spell where B6C is our only 
ancient and not too reliable source. The deviations of the later Book of the Dead from 
the text of the Coffin Texts are indeed so numerous and also so serious that it does not 
seem practicable to study them together with the earlier version. As a matter of fact 
the points of difference between the two versions are sometimes so vital that it is 
difficult to suppress a feeling of scepticism as to the intelligibility of the BD version, 
not so much of its separate sentences, which as a rule are not difficult to translate, but 
above all things of the plot and story of the spell as a whole. 

It is not here the place, nor is there space available, to discuss the problem of the 
Book of the Dead thoroughly, and a few remarks must suffice. It has been suggested 
by Gunn that this collection should be studied in itself and that therefore the work of 
Sethe and others in their Géttinger Totenbuchstudien was superfluous for the purpose 
of translating the Book of the Dead. It is true that in this case, as in other fields of 

t This volume is now ready for the press, and it is hoped that it will be published soon so that comparison 
of the present translation with the original texts will be possible. For the sake of convenience the pages and 
subdivisions (e.g. 68 6) of this future publication have been used in this article. 

2 In case my publication should not yet be out, the text of this manuscript is available for students in the 
admirable extra plate 37E of Petrie, Dendereh (ll. 625-56), to which my fresh collation has added very little. 


3 Quoted from Budge’s edition of the papyrus of Nu in his Book of the Dead (1898 edn.), hereafter abbreviated 
as BD. 
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research, the synchronic and diachronic views have their own aims, methods, and 
rights. It is certainly true that a given phase of a literary and religious development 
(e.g. the Book of the Dead) can be studied for its own sake, the result being a trans- 
verse, horizontal section of the religious life of that particular period, and this would 
show what the people of that time wrote and read and presumably believed and under- 
stood. Still, a vertical, longitudinal section is not only intrinsically interesting and a 
legitimate subject of research; it may also offer an explanation of many strange and 
irrational features in the tradition of a later period. It may be true that much more of 
the Book of the Dead is translatable and makes good sense than is now generally 
believed; there remains, however, many a crux which to my mind can be explained 
only as the result of corruption or confusion and which can be elucidated only with 
the help of earlier and more correct texts. I doubt, for instance, to cite but a minor 
example, whether the people who used the Book of the Dead attached any sense to the 
suspicious phrase }<~%% 38 (BD 165, 15) which the CT-version shows to be a corrup- 
tion of the easy and straightforward phrase > s. 

In the case of this spell the mixing up of the different personal pronouns has been a 
source of much confusion already in the Coffin Texts, and in the Book of the Dead so 
little remains of the original pronouns that the well-arranged plan of the story as told 
by the earlier version must needs have suffered (or have been altered) considerably. 
To quote only a few examples: no less than four times there occurs in the Book of the 
Dead the monotonous refrain “The gods of the Dat fear me, their gates beware of me’ 
(BD 165, 13-14; 166, 8-9; 166, 16-167, 1; 167, 7-8). The Coffin Texts use in the 
passages corresponding to the first two BD occurrences the 1st person (69 e, f) and the 
2nd person (you, of you) respectively; to the third passage corresponds 73 f ‘the gods 
fear you’, which the BD has harmonized with the other passages, adding the second 
phrase and again using the 1st person; the fourth passage is also a product of harmo- 
nization with the stereotyped standard phrases; the Coffin Text version reads ‘. . . for 
the gods of the Dat and the gates beware of vou’ (74e, f). The fifth occurrence of this 
phrase in the BD is composed in the 2nd person as in the Coffin Texts: ‘the gods of 
the Dat fear you, their gates beware of you’ (BD 168, 14-15), but this full form is 
once more influenced by the standard pattern; the corresponding passage of the 
Coffin Texts reads (796): ‘the gods (so DiC: B6C has ‘the gods of the Dat’) fear you’. 

Another example of the same striving after uniformity is the following: in BD 165, 
12-13 occurs the phrase ‘May you inspire fear of me, may you create awe of me’, 
which is identical with 694, c. But to 74d, e ‘May he inspire fear of you, may he create 
awe of you’ corresponds ‘May he inspire fear of me, may he create awe of me’ (BD 167, 
6~7) as in the former case. 

Surely such a confusion of the personal pronouns must have caused a concomitant 
confusion in the distribution of the speeches among the various dramatis personae and 
cannot have contributed to the clearness of the story. Is it not legitimate to suspect 
that the contents of the spell were already enigmatic and obscure to the writers and 
readers of the Book of the Dead? Or is this doubt simply the outcome of an old- 
fashioned predilection for the diachronic method? Be this as it may, the present article 
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is mainly concerned with the recension of the Coffin Texts, leaving to the future the 
task of explaining the BD spell as it stands, and of elucidating the new interpretation 
which the later editor may have had in his mind. 

As has already been stated, the type of corruption (s¢t venia verbo, if this term is too 
strong) of which a few examples were given above is not of late date. Already in the 
manuscripts of the Coffin Texts this process is in full swing. The principal cause of 
this kind of mistake is the replacing of the personal pronouns (chiefly those of the 
Ist person) referring to the deceased by the name of him or her for whom the manu- 
script was destined. Apparently this work was often carried out quite mechanically, 
so that the word-order no longer agrees with the rules of Egyptian syntax, e.g. 8572 
(B6C) sch-n N. pn Hr m b:-f* is substituted for an original sch-n wi Hr m b3-f (D1C). 
Although in our manuscripts the substitution was as a rule effected with sufficient care, 
ungrammatical word-order has been noted, apart from 857 quoted above, also in 73/: 
hb N. pn wk; 86u: bk nN. pn ntrw. 

Firstly the writing out of a suffix of the 1st person in the copy of an archetype in 
which this suffix was not expressed in writing may lead to a certain number of mistakes. 
Traces of the fact that the archetypes of our manuscripts did not write this suffix are 
numerous, e.g. 73 f(D1C) a _J , for h:b-i; 77a (DiC) & for iti-i; 78a (B2 Bo) |= for 
iri; 78f (BOC) «4 for dii: 80c (B6C) =3" for Sdi-n ni; 80f (D1C, B6C) 2 F (var. 
£& =) for hr-ni (var. hri); 847 (B6C) — for diz: 84d ai for tp-rwyi. 

A good example of the corruptions which a careless or ill-advised scribe can cause 
by introducing an indication of the suffix of the 1st person into a manuscript without 
it and putting it in the wrong place is to be found in 78), where the otherwise very 
reliable DrC reads ] \j4--¢,]; here the correct text is doubtless that of the other 
manuscripts: whm-n ni Hr. The reading of D1C is, of course, an erroneous copy of an 
archetype showing ]3,¢4. Though in this case D1C for once is wrong, a careful 
study of the manuscripts has convinced me of the general superiority of D1C in this 
and other respects. The suffixes of DrC are nearly always a safe guide through the 
labyrinth of this spell, and as soon as D1C fails the degree of certainty in our interpreta- 
tion falls considerably. The total lack of D1C in the latter part of the spell is a very 
serious difficulty. 

Still more serious is the confusion caused by the mechanical substitution of VV. pa 
for suffixes which do not refer to the dead man at all, but to some other character in 
the play. This type of mistake is well exemplified by the beginning of our spell (68 5- 
70b), where some manuscripts (B6C, B6Bo, B4C) wrongly change the rst person, 
there referring to Osiris, into .V. pv. Later on this .V. pv again replaces the 1st person 
where Horus is speaking (71 b-d; 72h; 73¢, f; 74a, c). Nor does \. px replace only the 
Ist person; it replaces also the suffix of the 2nd person (A) referring to Osiris (734 
[B6C]: 74d-f[B6C)}) or to another personage (77 e [B6C]). Elsewhere it takes the place 
of the suffix of the 3rd person (-f) referring to Osiris (820), Horus (864, 7) or the 


' It is instructive to reflect upon the disastrous results which a second copyist would bring about if he 
thoughtless]v changed this text again to the st person in the form s‘h-m-i Hr m 63-f, thus turning subject into 
object and vice versa. 

N 
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messenger (83 m—0; 844, c, e, f). It follows that we cannot reconstruct the original text 
simply by changing N. pn into a pronoun of the ist person; the corruption may be 
deeper rooted and the confusion more intricate than that. 

The problem of the personal pronouns has been discussed here at some length, 
because in this spell the interpretation depends to a large extent on their correctness. 
Fortunately, as has been stated above, we have in D1C a manuscript which is in this 
respect fairly reliable, and taking the pronouns used in it as a guide we can unravel 
many of its intricacies and assign the various parts of the spell, which chiefly consists 
of speeches, to the proper persons. In this analysis of the text the frequent literal 
repetitions of the same sentences and phrases, which differ only as regards the pro- 
nouns, are very helpful. The following brief survey of the spell will show how this 
criterion works. 

As is shown by 69g (‘my harm’), 706 (‘my weariness’), 684, e (Busiris is apparently 
the place where my house is situated), the person speaking in 685-706 is Osiris, who 
asks Horus (684) to render him certain services. After an interruption by the gods, 
Horus (cf. 71¢ [T1C}], ‘my father Osiris’) answers. Various phrases are a counterpart 
of Osiris’ words (see 73a ‘your harm’: 736 ‘your weariness’). It is therefore highly 
probable that 71e, f, mentioning the form and the ba, correspond to 68f, 69a; the 
ds-k in '71e marks a certain contrast with the demand of 68/ (‘may you see my form’). 
As these sentences (71e, f) thus seem to contain the real gist of the answer of Horus, 
it is deplorable that they are rather obscure (71f) and ambiguous in meaning (71¢). 
Somehow their meaning must be that Osiris himself can take care of his ba and procure 
himself the privileges enumerated in 72a, b. At any rate, though it seems to be nowhere 
expressed in clear words, Horus must practically have declined to come to Osiris and 
fulfil his wishes, for in 73 f he is talking about sending somebody else, One who is in 
the Radiance or a Spirit (akh) who is in the Radiance, whom Horus will make his 
exact replica (74), and whom he invests with his ba (74.6). He shall do the very things 
which Osiris demanded, i.e. come to Busiris (745), inspire fear of him, &c. (74d4-f). 
Thus the third personage enters the stage to remain there till the end. He is a kind 
of messenger or mediator between Horus and Osiris, invested with Horus’ ba: i.e. to 
all intents and purposes he is the ba of Horus, and his office of mediator between this 
world of the living and the Dat fits in perfectly with the character of the ba, who goes 
out on earth in the sunlight and rests upon the dead body in the tomb, and whom 
we see in a well-known vignette flying down the tomb-shaft to visit the mummy. It 
might be an illustration of what happens in our spell, where the mediator goes to the 
dead Osiris, and tells (or brings) him the affairs or the condition of Horus (74c), a 
phrase which occurs several times in the rest of the spell. 

This mediator now speaks in his turn and various phrases which occurred in the 
speech of Horus in the 3rd person turn up again, but now in the 1st person. He says, 
e.g. ‘I am one who is in the Radiance’ (74g; 75a) and here he inserts an elaborate 
description of himself (74g-76g). ‘Horus has invested me with his ba’ (761; 81k; 82k; 
857); ‘I am he who is in his (Horus’) form’ (82h); ‘I am high in the form of Horus’ 
(806); and well in keeping with this statement, ‘I have made my appearance as a divine 
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falcon’ (76h); ‘I am a falcon in the Radiance’ (824). He is to do what Osiris asked 
Horus to do in the opening words of the spell: ‘I go forth to Busiris’ (827; 850): ‘I go 
all over his house’ (850): ‘I inspire the fear of him and I create the awe of him’ (820): 
‘I take his (Horus’) affairs or condition to Osiris, to the Dat’ (78a): *. . . in order to 
take his condition to Osiris, to the Da? (77a): ‘I tell him the condition of this his son’ 
(85); ‘I come with the word of Horus to Osiris’ (84a; however, see p. 96, n. 12). 

Nevertheless, things are not as easy as they look in this bird’s-eye view. There are 
always obstacles and demons or gods asking difficult questions or making objections 
on the roads to the Egyptian other world. So this mediator has to tell a story about a 
hindrance he had to overcome; it is the intervention of Rwty, which begins in 77 
‘Ruty said to me’, etc. Rwty admits that the traveller is equipped with the form of 
Horus (774), but then goes on to say that he lacks the nemes-crown (77e), which is 
apparently all-important for him, if he wishes to reach his aim. 78a—c contain the 
answer of the detained traveller, who states his business (78a) and adds that Horus 
has repeated to him the words of Osiris on a certain occasion (788, d); evidently these 
words are meant to act as a pass-word, which should compel Rwty to let him pass. 
However, the incredulous Rwty is not so easily silenced and makes a new objection: 
he is not willing to give the nemes-crown, unless the mediator proves the truth of his 
assertion. He says: ‘(If that is true), repeat then to me those words of Osiris’ (784) ;? 
then I will give you the nemes-crown (78e)* and the gods (of the Daz) shall fear you’ 
(79 4). 

After this we expect again an answer from the traveller, the more so since in 79g, h 
Ruwty gives in: “Take out for him the nemes-crown. So said Rwty.’ This seems to imply 
that between 79) and 79g the messenger has proved that he possesses the knowledge 
he boasted of. If so, 79¢ must contain the words of Osiris and this god must be meant 
by the deity mentioned in 79 f as ‘He who is high on his db:, who dwells in holiness’, 
the latter phrase being an excellent epithet for Osiris. ‘The content of 7g9e@ seems to 
suit this supposition well, saying, as it does, that he (the traveller) has been initiated in 
the word of the gods, an utterance eminently suitable to serve as a pass-word. 

Accordingly, the results are satisfactory, the nemes-crown is given to him (79g), a 
fact which he carefully mentions (7gc) when he addresses another demon with the 
command to let him pass (80a). Later on he is talking to other gods (837, etc.) and quotes 
a command of Horus (837) which may extend to 84/, for in 84g we find a fresh introduc- 
tion: ‘I say’, the contents of this speech being a eulogy of Horus (84/-/). Now the 
gods of the Dat allow him to pass by (84m), and he then addresses a plurality of gods, 
presumably the warders of the House of Osiris, to whom he tells his errand (840-866). 
The rest of the spell (86c-w) consists of a speech of the messenger to Osiris himself, 
a hymn in praise of Osiris (86c-k) and of Horus (86/2). Perhaps the latter, telling 
that Horus is now on the throne of Osiris and rules Egypt, is the true content of the 


' In B6C and BD the point of this passage is totally lost in consequence of the omission of 78d, e which is 
due to homoeoteleuton. 

2 These words show that the gist of Rwty’s objection must have been that the mediator was not in the 
possession of a nemes-crown. 
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‘affairs’ or the ‘condition’ of Horus, which the mediator so often promised to say or 
to take to Osiris, to the Dat. 


Translation 


(68 a) Changing into a divine falcon.! 
[Speech of Oszris.] 

(685) O Horus, come to Busiris,? (c) and clear my ways for me? (e) and go all over my house,? 
(f) that you may see my form, (69 a) that you may extol my ba. (b) May you inspire fear of me, (c) 
may you create+ awe of me,' (e) that the gods of the Dat may fear me, (f) that the® gates may beware 
of me.7 (g) Let not him who has done me harm’ approach me, (70 a) so that he sees me in the House 
of Darkness,? (b) and uncovers my weariness which is hidden from him.!° 
[Interruption by the gods.] 

(70c) ‘Do thus’,! say the gods, (d) who hear the voice of those who go’? in the suite of Osiris. 
[Speech of Horus.] 

(70 e) Be silent, O gods. (71 a) Let a god speak with a god.13 (b) Let him hear the true message which 
I shall say to him." (c) Speak to me,!5 Osiris, (d) and grant that that which has come forth from your 


! This title was derived from passages like 76h; 825, h, i; 83n. 

2 A similar beginning is that of Coffin Texts spell 303: ‘O falcon (bik), come to Busiris and go all over my 
house, says Osiris (4 | ri) that you may see....” 

3 So B6Bo, B4C, and BD. Perhaps this commonplace expression (dsr zt) is secondary and the readings of 
the other manuscripts (B6C dsr-k; T1C dsr-k hr-i; DiC dsr-k ni) may be preferable. Their translation is, 
however, doubtful. 

4 wees! only T1C reads km? as BD. 

5 T1C adds: ‘(d) encircle (phr) me, see me.’ 

6 BD: ‘their gates’: the earlier texts always read ‘rrzt without the suffix. 

7 Besides the well-known imperative th? tw r and hr, see the inscription of Amenhotpe son of Hapu (Cairo 
583), l. 9, where ch? szwv hr lrt-f nbt occurs in parallelism with s?k sw hr hrt twt(z)-f ‘who is on his guard with 
regard to all his needs and is careful with regard to the needs of his statues’. 

8 Of course Seth is meant. 

9 DrC is illegible, T1C reads m hry kkw ‘as one who is under darkness’. The curious reading Red Hh 
of BD, which has already been mentioned, occurs in all the manuscripts of the Book of the Dead, showing 
that they all derive from one archetype. 

10 The weariness (death) of Osiris is (or should be) hidden from Seth (r-f), unless rf is the particle which can 
be placed after Old Perfectives, participles and adjectives, see Sethe’s note on Pyr. 305 a; other examples, e.g. 
Westcar 7, 13 (gnh rf), Urk. 1, 125, 16 (Sm rf). The idea that Osiris’ death or wounds should be hidden occurs 
often. In a text which is written on the mummy-mask, it is said that this mask was given to Osiris by R&< in 
order to hide (s§t?) what was done against him, to keep secret (? dr) the blow which Seth dealt against him 
(cf. M36C, 2-3 = Ann, Serv. 11, 37 (with many mistakes): similarly, T1Be, 17-18 = Lepsius, liteste Texte, 
pl.s; CT 1, 141g); to the initiated Osiris’ weariness is uncovered and (142 a) he may see his blows; but elsewhere 
it is said of the enemy that (ibid. 155 d-f) he has betrayed (?) Osiris’ weariness to Seth and has talked about his 
hidden blows. The reading is of DrC must be a mistake for rf, cf. 73b (D1C) imn rf. 

11 Imperative or passive, ‘let there be done accordingly’. 

™ In DiC, (d) begins with shm, the rest is lacuna. It is doubtful whether brie hppw is a genitive, kppw might 
be a second epithet of the gods, ‘who hear the voice and go’, etc., but Arw without a following genitive does 
not make good sense. 

13 Te. ‘do not interrupt our conversation’. Or: ‘because a god speaks with a god’. In difficult texts where 
the context is not clear, it is extremely awkward that the Egyptians do not as a rule supply us with the logical 
connexion of their sentences. For the phrase, cf. BD 244, 10-11: ‘Be silent, Ennead, the knmmt speak with N.’ 

™ Probably the prospective relative form dd-ti. 

DiC mdz mi Wsir; the other manuscripts mdw n-i ir-k: for the word-order cf. 78d. The meaning seems 
to be ‘speak to me again.’ 
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mouth concerning me turns round.! (e) See your own form,? (f) form3 your ba, (72 a) and cause him to 
go forth and to have power over his legs (6) that he may stride and copulate among men,* (c) and you 
shall be theres as Lord of the Universe. (d) The gods of the Dat fear you, (e) the gates beware of 
you. (f) You® move along with those who move along, (g) (while) I remain on your mound like the 
Lord of Life.7 (h) I ally myself with the divine Isis,8 (73 a) I rejoice? on account of him who has 
done you harm. (4) May he not come so that he sees your weariness which is hidden from him.!° 
(c) I shall go and come to the confines of heaven, (d) that I may ask the word from Geb, (e) that 
I may demand the Command! from the Lord of the Universe. (f) Then the gods shall fear you,” 
(the gods) who shall see that I send to you one of those who dwell in the Radiance.'3 (74a) I have 
made his form as my form, his gait as my gait, (6) that he may go and come!+ to Busiris, being invested 
with my ba, (c) that he may tell you my affairs.!5 (d) He shall inspire fear of you, (e) he shall create 
awe of you in the gods of the Dat, (f) and the gates!® shall beware of you. 


[Speech of the messenger or mediator.| 

(g) Indeed, I am one who dwells in the Radiance, (h) Iam a [Spirit who came into being and was 
created out of the body of the god, (75 a) I am one of these gods or Spirits who dwell in the Radi- 
ance],!7 (b) whom Atum created from his flesh,!8 (c) who came into being from the root? of his eye, 
(d) whom Atum created and whom he made spirits, (e) whose faces he created,?° (f) in order that 


1 Di-k wdb prt m rk ri, a difficult phrase. In CT 1, 346; 3856 it is said of a god that he does not turn 
himself back upon what he has said, and BD 173, 8-9 mentions a god who does not turn (change) what Hz 
has told him. Does Horus wish here that Osiris should do this, change his mind and release him from the 
duty to come to Busiris, which Horus for some reason cannot or will not do? 

2 This sounds like an implicit refusal of the demand in 68/; 69a. Here and in other passages of our text ‘see’ 
may have the not uncommon pregnant meaning ‘see with respect or love’ (in parallelism with verbs like dzv, 
¥ms, snd); ‘look after’, e.g. Dévaud, Ptahhotep, 334: ‘See her (your wife), then you will make her stay in your house.’ 

3 Very doubtful, cf. M22 C, 74 (unpubl.): irr Aprw, ns ‘who makes transformations and forms a ba’, 
Where the determinative is the ship, the meaning may be: ‘send out your ba’, see H’b. 1v, 309, 7. 

+ B6C has a different reading (due to corruption of mk ‘copulate’?): ‘May your seed go for you in (or as) 
him among men.’ For the notion cf. CT u, 67 ff.: ‘I am the great ba of Osiris, by means of whom (or as whom) 
the gods have commanded him to copulate, who lives by striding (i?: so also the S. manuscripts as in our text) 
by day’; and BD 17 (section 7) ‘he is the ba of R&¢ by means of whom (or as whom) he copulates.’ (5) is missing 
in BD, a case of prudery? 7? occurs also CT 1, 866 as a variant of sd:. 

5 T.e. in the Dat: the word is missing in D1C. 

6 B2Bo reads ‘I’. I do not grasp the meaning of this sentence. 

7 Tet as written in B2 Bo; in DIC the determinative and in B6C the whole word is lost. BD reads it ‘stan- 
dard’. ‘Lord of Life’ occurs (CT I, 255 a) as a name of Horus. 

8 Cf. CT 1, 155: ‘he (the enemy) has allied himself with Seth.’ 

9 Doubtful; read with B6C and DiC (where, however, the s of sds is missing, but see I. v, 514, 11) sd*-i hr 
nirinkn:k (B6C wrongly nkn n(y) N. pn). B2 Bo may be corrected to sd?ys n(-i) hr niri nkn-k ‘she rejoices me (?)’, 
etc. BD reads thus, but with an unknown verb TAA SA, etc. 10 See above, p. 92, n. Io. 

"1 Hew; cf. perhaps 86s. “The word’ in (d) may have a similar pregnant meaning. 

12 So only DrC: B6C and B2 Bo read ‘the gods of the Dat fear me’. 

13 So DiC; B6C and B2 Bo read ‘one of these Spirits who dwell in the Radiance’. For ishz cf. Sethe’s note 
on Pyr. 304 ¢: the notion ought to be studied properly. B6C changes the meaning of the sentence thoroughly, 
reading ‘that you send to me’, etc. 1+ B6C reads ‘come forth, go and come’. 

15 B6C reads ‘that you may tell him’. D1C’s reading is certainly the right one, see 77a; 78a; 85p; 84a. 

16 B6C adds ‘of the Dat’. 

17 'The passage in square brackets is missing in D1C, an omission due to homoeoteleuton (B 2 Bo has a still 
longer omission 74-75 a, also due to ishz 1n 73f). The passage is necessary, for it contains the plural substan- 
tive to which kprz (75 c), hra-sn (75 e), etc., refer. 

13 B2Bo m he-f ‘his body’, which BD interprets as ds-f. 

19 TVb. 1, 250, 11. One of the references is to the monologue by the Creator in P. Bremner-Rhind, 29, 3-4, 
but the context is utterly obscure. 

20 So D1C; B2Bo, ‘whose faces he distinguished’; B6C reads both ts and tni. 
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they might be with him,! while he was alone in Nu, (g) who announced? him when he came? forth 
from the akhet, (h) who inspired? fear of him in the gods and spirits, the Powers and Shapes.3 
(76 a) 1 am one of these serpents (6) whom the Sole Lord made,* (c) before Isis came into being that 
she might give birth to Horus. (d) My magical protection® has been made strong, (e) my magical 
protection® has been made young and vigorous. (f) ] am distinguished above the (other) beings 
who dwell in the Radiance, (g) the spirits who came into being along with me. (/#) I have made my 
appearance as a divine falcon, (7) Horus has invested me with his ba (77 a) in order that I might take 
his affairs? to Osiris, to the Dat. 

{Rwty makes objections.] 

(b) Rwty who is in his cavern,’ the warder of the House of the nemes-crown, said to me: (c) How 
can you reach the confines of heaven? (d) (To be sure) you are equipped with the form of Horus, 
(e) but you do not possess the nemes-crown.? (f) Do you speak on the confines of heaven ?!° 

[The messenger answers.] 

(78 a) Iam indeed he who takes"! the affairs of Horus to Osiris, to the Dat. (b) Horus has repeated 
to me what his father Osiris said to him (c) in the szit!2 on the day'3 of burial. 
[New objection by Rwty.] 

(d) Repeat to me what Horus has said to you as the word of his father Osiris" (e) in the s#t on the 
day" of burial. (f) (Then) I shall give you the nemes-crown, (g)—so said Rwty to me—(h) that you 
may go and come on the roads of heaven. (79a) (Then) those who dwell in the akhet*5 shall see'® you, 
(b) and the gods of the Dat!” shall fear you.'8 
[The envoy proves the truth of his assertion.} 

(e) You may jubilate concerning him :!9 he has been initiated in the word? of these gods, the Lords 


! So B6C and B2 Bo; DiC reads hn’, which is either the adverb or a mistake. 

2 Or possibly ‘announce’, ‘comes’, ‘inspire’. 

? B2Bo: ‘the powers who came forth from him’; B6C: cnhw, a corruption of shmiv. 

+ B6C ‘whom he created from his eye’: B 2 Bo ‘whom the eve of the Sole Lord created’. Many aboriginal 
gods were conceived as serpents, see e.g. Sethe, Amun u.d. acht Urgétter, Index, s.v. ‘Schlangen’. 

5 All Coffin Texts msi-s: BD has msit ‘who gave birth’. 6 So DiC; B6C and B2Bo simply ‘I’. 

7 Hrt being a word of very vague meaning, it is not easy to determine the exact value of this expression. 
It occurs also CT 1, 399c: ‘it (my ba) has taken my affair to him from whom I came forth.’ 

8 This personage occurs also CT 1, 36856, etc., in connexion with the nemes-crown. 

9 The translation follows the text of B6C and B2Bo: DiC reads ‘May you give me the nemes-crown which 
belongs to you’: the meaning must be ‘you cannot do that, because you have not got it’. 

10 \eaning ‘and how then would it be possible for you to speak’, etc. 

11 Ink (i)ri iti; for the construction cf. CT 1, 1716, ink iri tpy-sn ts ‘1 am indeed their surviving relation’, 
Pyr. 1742d. N. pw ir (substitute for ink ir[-i]) s7 Ttm ‘I am indeed the son of Atum’. 

52 Probably some locality. 

'3 So DiC: B6C and B 2 Bo have ‘days’. 

14 ‘Osiris’ is missing in D1C. In B6C and BD the passage was spoiled by the omission, due to homoeoteleuton, 
of (d) and (e). 

18 BoC imyw sht; D1C (and BD) imyw dru #ht with identical meaning. 16 See above, p. 93, n. 2. 

17 DiC reads simply ‘the gods’. 

18 (c) and (d) occur only in B6C and are apparently a misplaced phrase. 

wm Dx | €) =; B6Cand B2Bo,, | 4) =: if i and Az are the interjection, trf must be a name; this, however, 
is improbable, since in none of the texts is it followed by a determinative. Nor is it clear who this trf could be. 
But it is perhaps not fair to press this point in a text which offers so many puzzles. Therefore I propose with 
all due diffidence to take ‘ E4 and oO ‘ a as verbs: if this is right ==> must, of course, refer to Isis. That on the 
day of his burial Osiris might have spoken to her the following words about their son is, indeed, not an impossible 


idea. | 4) == (DiC), if correct, would mean ‘you may speak concerning him’. 


2° So DrC; the other texts seem to insert ‘and he knows’; they are, however, less clear than D1C and probably 
corrupt. 
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of the Universe, who are at the side of the Sole Lord. (f) So said he who is high on his db:, who 
dwells in holiness,! concerning me.? 
[Rwty zs satisfied. | 
(g) Take out3 the nemes-crown for him. (h) So said Rwty concerning me. 
[The envoy, now in the possession of a nemes-crown, continues his journey.] 

(80a) O Heret,+ clear my way for me. (8) I am high in the form of Horus, (c) and Rity3 has taken 
out for me the nemes-crown.® (d) He has given me my wings. (e) He has established? my heart on 
his great standard.8 (f) I do not fall on account of? Sw. (g) Iam he who pacifies himself!° with his own 
beauty,!° the Lord of the two mighty uraei. (81 a) I am he who knows the roads of Nit,™ (4) the winds 
are my magical protection. (c) The raging bull shall not'? drive me back. (d) I go to the place where 
dwells he who sleeps, being helpless,!3 who is in the Field of Eternity, (e) who was conducted! to the 
painful western darkness, (f) (even) Osiris.15 I come today from the House of Rwty, (g) I have 
come forth from it to the House of Isis,!© (A) to the secret mysteries,'7 (2) I have been conducted to her!8 
hidden secrets, (j) for she caused me to see the birth of the great god. (k) Horus has invested me 
with his ba,!9 (/) in order that?° I might say what is there, (82 a) in order that I might say... .2! which 
shall drive back the fearful attack. (6) Iam the falcon who dwells in the Radiance, (c) who has power 
over his light and his fillet. (d) I go and come to the confines of heaven... .?? (e) There is none 
who thwarts me (f)... Horus to the confines of heaven. (g) Horus is upon*s his seats and his thrones. 


1 ‘He who dwells in holiness’ is a suitable name for Osiris, who must be meant here. As to ‘he who is high 
on (or on account of) his db?’)—this is probably the right reading, as BD shows—there are various words 
db? which may be intended, see IV. v, 560. 

2 “Concerning me’ is missing in D1C, probably erroneously. 


3 Probably imperative; ge caeee, in D1C isa case of dittography. Since none of the manuscripts shows a suffix, 


it is probably wrong to interpret §d as Sd:i ‘I take out’, in spite of 80c, 830. There is, however, practically no 
difference between ‘he took out’ and ‘he commanded to take out’. 

4 So DiC, writing the word as if it meant ‘the contented one’. The other manuscripts are not clear. 

5 DiC wrongly omits Rxty. 6 DiC adds ‘of Horus’. 

7 Reading smn-n-f ib-i with BD; in D1C and B6C the words are lost in a lacuna. B2Bo has smn mi ‘my 
heart was established’. 

8 B2Bo adds ‘with his great might’; this is the version followed by BD. 

9 Or ‘on Sw’; the meaning is obscure to me. 

10 My translation assumes that the suffixes refer to the subject of the sentence. The sentence is obscure and 
admits of different interpretations. ™ So DiC: B6C (and BD) have Nie. 

12 So DiC if ~. stand for nn: if not, translate ‘has not driven’. B6C (and BD) have ‘does not drive’. The 
uncertainty of the time-distinctions is a source of much trouble for the translator of this kind of texts, where 
the situation is not clear. 

13 Very doubtful. Both D1C and B6C read iz-f, where one expects the Old Perfective (so BD). Can ‘being 
without a ship’ here mean ‘helpless’? Surely Osiris must be meant. 

14 Reading sim with D1C: however, the rest of (e) is not clear in this manuscript. 

15 It is tempting—as I did in my publication—to take ‘Osiris’ as vocative with what follows, but at this 
moment the messenger has not yet reached Osiris; he addresses Osiris only much later in 86d. To join ‘Osiris’ 
as genitive with imntyz, ‘west(ern) of Osiris’ does not seem to make good sense. In any case the translation of 
(e) is extremely doubtful. 

16 In DiC ‘Isis’ is certain; BD, ‘the House of the divine Isis’; B6C, ‘Osiris’. That ‘Isis’ is the right reading 
is shown by the suffixes in (7) and (j). B6C is consistent in omitting the suffix in (j). 

17 B6C (and BD), ‘I have seen the secret mysteries’. 

18 The suffix (D1C) is missing in BD: (<) was skipped in B6C. 

19 Emend; sth-n see (for wi) (Hr m)b:-f; so BD. For the rest of the spell B6C is our only early manuscript. 

20 BoC q <=>, cf. the same spelling in 77a. It seems impossible to take (/) and (82 a) as conditional clauses. 

21 Reading and meaning are equally obscure. 

22 After pt B6C reads perhaps ‘Lord of the Universe’. This phrase and also (e), (f) are missing in BD. 

23 Insert <hr) with BD. 
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(h) I am he who is in his (Horus’) form. (7) My arms! are those of a divine falcon. (j) I am one 
who has acquired his lord.? (k) Horus has invested me with his ba. (J) I come forth to Busiris, 
(m) that I may see Osiris. (7) I land at the House of the great ‘Lander’.3 (0) I inspire the fear of 
him and I create the awe of him+ in the gods. (p) I belong to the great shrine, (83 a) (1) the holy one 
of Tri-hm:tt,3 in front of whom one walks to and fro.6 (5) (Therefore) Nit shall walk to and fro 
when she sees me. (c) The hostile gods have seen that she incites? 7my-hnt-irty (d) against those 
who shall stretch forth their arms against me. (e) The Powerful One stands up against Akeru. 
(f) The holy roads are opened for me (g) when they see my form (h) and hear what I shall say:8 
(z) Down upon your faces, O ye gods of the Dat, who are Azfw® of faces, outstretched of necks, 
(j) who make secret the face of Hm-wrt. (k) Clear the road of Tri-hm:tt3 towards the awesome ba.1! 
(2) Horus has commanded: 


[The messenger quotes the command of Horus.] 

(m) Lift up your faces and look at him. (m) He has made his appearance as a divine falcon. 
(0) Rwty has taken out the nemes-crown for him, (84a) He has come with the word of Horus to 
Osiris. (b) The Grey-haired Ones have. . . 13 (c) He has united himself with the Powers. (d) Get out 
of the way, ye warders of your gates, for him in front of me;" (e) clear the way for him. (f) Let him 
pass by, O ye who dwell in your caverns, warders of the House of Osiris. 


[The messenger continues his own speech.] 

(g) I say: (k) How mighty is Horus! (7) I cause them to know that the terror of him is great, 
and that his horn is sharp against Seth.!5 (7) (I cause them) to know’ that Horus has taken Hw,!7 
(k) that he has acquired the might of Atum, (J) I have followed Horus, the Lord of All. 

[The gods give the messenger permission to pass by.| 

(m) Pass by in peace—so say the gods of the Dat to me. (nm) The warders of their caverns, the 

warders of the House of Osiris. . . .18 


' The reading is doubtful. BD reads ‘My face is (that of) a divine falcon, my strength is (that of) a divine 
falcon’. 

> T.e. the position of his lord; cf. for this meaning of cpr, e.g. 84k; Dévaud, Ptahhotep, 56: CT 1, 86c (and 
parallel passages): Cairo stela 51733: #h mnh cpr shw-f, Griffith, Kahun, pl. 29, 40; Sift, pl. 6, 263; Louvre 
C 14, 7. There are, however, various possibilities; ‘the equipped one of his lord’?; ‘who equips his lord ?’ 

3 Reading and translation of (7) rather uncertain; I have inserted a preposition. The great ‘Lander’ is, of 
course, a suitable name for Osiris; the text gives a masculine substantive (and not e.g. the mnit wrt of the Pyr. 
texts), which, moreover, is confirmed by the pronouns in (0). ‘ 

+ B6C is an erroneous copy from an archetype which wrote these sentences in a split column. 

5 See also 83k, = ioe c1;BD foes: Is 2+ a misplaced element of a possible orthography fs! Cf. 
85 d, where <- is missing. 

6 W'nzen must have a more special meaning ‘to do obeisance (?)’ or the hke. 

7 ‘i an) * i , unknown to 146; it occurs also elsewhere in the Coffin Texts, but in obscure contexts. 

8 See above, p. 92, n. 14. ®° An unknown word; BD reads hsfiv ‘repelling’. 10 Insert (hr) with BD 

tt Emend perhaps with BD ‘the lord of the ba, great of awe’, as in 85; S6c. 

2 This translation assumes that .V. pn is here a substitute for -f, not for i. The other possibility is to interpret 
(2) as Horus has commanded it’ and to continue in the 1st person: ‘look at me’, etc. But see n. 14 below. 

3 $d; 1 do not understand this sentence. BD reads ae Se skmyie. 

™ BoC age BD = = ys : B6C preserves many traces of an earlier stage, when the suffix of the 1st person 
was not written. It is easier, perhaps, to suggest that the scribe overlooked an isolated 1st person in a passage 
(83 m—-84f) where he changed -f into V. pa, than that in changing everywhere rst persons into N. pn he forgot 
only this case. If so, this state of affairs would favour my view of this passage. At any rate, it is clear that the 
authority of Horus 1s the chief instrument on which the envoy relies for his admission. Hence the following 
eulogy and the statement of 84/7. 

's Or: ‘sharper than that of Seth’. BD reads ‘horns’. 


% BD us rhesn. 17 See S65. 18 tni-sn; BD has tni-sn r-sn. 
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[The messenger addresses the gods.] 

(0) See, I come! to you being a spirit and equipped. (85 a) The warders of the gates walk for me, 
(6) the Powers clear the roads for me. (c) I have fetched the Grey Ones whom Nenet has defied.3 
(d) The great ones who dwell in the akhet fear me, the warders of hmstt in the sky, (e) who guard the 
roads. (f) I establish the gates for the Lord of All (g) I have cleared the roads towards him. (h) I 
have done what was commanded. (2) Horus has invested me with his ba. (j) Let my. . . 4 be given. 
(k) I desire triumph over my enemies.5 (/) May the mysteries be uncovered for me, (m) may the 
secret caverns be opened to me, (#) may I enter into the Lord of the ba, great of awe, (0) may I 
come forth to Busiris and go all over his house, (p) may I tell him the affairs of his son, whom he 
loves, (q) while the heart of Seth is broken.® (86a) May I see the Lord of weariness, who is limitless, 
(b) that he may know how Horus regulated the affairs of the gods without him.7 


[The messenger attains his aim and addresses Osiris.] 

(c) 08 Lord of the ba, great of awe, (d) see, I have come, (e) the Dat has been opened for me: 
(f) The roads in heaven and earth have been opened for me, (g) there was none who thwarted me. 

(h)9 Be high upon your seat, O Osiris: (¢) may your breast live and may your buttocks be vigorous, !° 
(j) Let your heart jubilate, (2) for you triumph over'! Seth. (J) Your son Horus has been placed 
upon your throne. (m) Myriads have been assigned to him. (nx) The gods have brought him obla- 
tions. (0) The heart of Geb, who is older than the great ones, rejoices. (p) The sky is strong and 
Niit jubilates (g) when she sees what Atum has done, (r) whilst he sat among the two Enneads, 
(s) and gave Hw? who is upon his mouth to Horus, the son of Isis. (¢) He has become ruler over 
Egypt. (wu) The gods work for him. (v) He has nurtured myriads, (w) and he has brought up myriads 
by means of the Sole Eye, the Mistress of the Enneads, the Mistress of the Universe. 


' Insert (ii-kwi) with BD. 

2 Cf. the expression 3h ‘pr, Pyr. 1771; Urk. 1, 79, 122, 143, ete. 

3 I do not understand (c). 

4 Ssrw? 

5 Or: ‘he (Horus) desires triumph over his enemies.’ B6C has here not N. pn but -f. 

6 Tsp; in connexion with 7b it occurs also BD g (a spell consisting mainly of phrases derived from our spell) 
and S1C 273 (in parallelism with hwr-ib). It is doubtless the word which JW gives sub 1, 129, 6; 132, 13. 

7 Cf. Sinuhe B44; BD reads ‘without him, his father Osiris’, with an apposition as in the Sinuhe passage. 
If we here take (c) as an apposition, the lack of a vocative in the following passage is awkward. 

8 BD inserts |“. 

9 Of the rest of the spell BD gives an enlarged version with many digressions. 

10 A similar passage in BD, spell 69 (153, 8). 

11 Nhn, see, for example, CT 1, 154g: 1612; 163.4; 169e; 3094. 

™ See 847. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CEREMONY HWT 
BHSW IN THE TEMPLE OF HORUS AT EDFU* 


By A. M. BLACKMAN anp H. W. FAIRMAN 


SHORTLY after we had decided to write this article on the ceremony hwt bhsw as 
depicted and explained in the Edfu temple reliefs, Blackman was informed by Dr. Seele 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago that Dr. R. A. Parker, their Field Director at 
Luxor, had taken a photograph of a very important representation of the ceremony in 
question, occurring on the great Portal of Ptolemy Euergetes I which stands before the 
Temple of Khons at Karnak. Through Dr. Seele’s and Dr. Parker’s kind offices we 
not only received a copy of the photograph but permission to make full use of it and, 
if we wished, reproduce it. Needless to say, we have taken full advantage of this kind 
offer, for not only does the photograph admirably illustrate the ceremony with which 
we are concerned—the figures in the relief and their accessories are typical—but the 
texts are most illuminating and their incorporation in our article has greatly added to 
its value. We feel greatly indebted both to the Director of the Oriental Institute and to 
Dr. Seele and Dr. Parker for the valuable service they have rendered us, and we tender 
them our sincere thanks. 

Note that Chassinat’s Le Temple d’Edfou, Le Temple de Dendara, and Mammisi 
d’Edfou, are in this article referred to respectively as E., D., and M. 

To make reference to them easy the texts with which we are concerned (see pp.gg-104) 
are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and to these numerals capital letters are attached to denote 
the position in the relief of each section of the explanatory text. Thus A. denotes the title 
and introductory formula; B., the names of the four calves; C., the cartouches and 
epithets of the King; D., the vertical line of text behind the King (which contains usually 
a further utterance by him and occasionally further titles and epithets); E. 1, name and 
titles of the god; E. 2, 3, speech or speeches of the god; F. 1, name and titles of the 
goddess; F. 2, speech of the goddess; G., vertical line of text behind the divine figures. 


"TRANSLATION OF THE TEXTS 
Category I> 
Text 1 = E. 111, 168, 9-169, 11; line drawing E. 1x, pl. 64. Ptolemy VII, Euergetes 
II before Horus the Behdetite and Hathor. 


@ It having proved impossible to condense further our Commentary and Conclusions, we have been com- 
pelled regretfully to divide our paper. The Commentary, to which the small superior numerals refer, and our 
Conclusions will be printed in the next number of this Fournal. Pending the appearance of that commentary 
it may be helpful to point out that in our opinion the texts of Category I give the earlier version of a pastoral- 
agricultural rite that originated in predynastic times; that Category II gives the later Osirianized version of 
the rite, and that the texts of Category ITI show a confusion of ideas or a complete misunderstanding of the 
significance of the ceremony. 

b See Conclusions in ¥EA 36. 
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A. [168, 9] Driving the calves. For recitation: [168, 10] I have reached thy threshing- 
floor,! thou likeness'»'s of Réc. I direct? the calves behind [168, 11] thy corn, rope(s)* being 
attached to their feet. Their names are in the four ‘bt-sanctuaries.5 (168, 12] I have hacked 
at the phdty-snakes,® the uraei worth (m-83w) [168, 13] thousands (?) of gold. The ch¢- 
snakes, I have severed their head(s) and cut off? [168, 14] their tail(s), making (unthreshed) 
corn’ into grain (ty). 

B. [168, 16] The Speckled; the Red; the Black; the White. 

C. [168, 17] Ptolemy VII, [168, 18] the beneficent god, Horus with careful mind,§ 
guarding his small cattle,!° watching over"! his calves when treading the threshing-floor. 

D. [168, 18] Long live the good god, who holds fast to the rope! [169, 1] and brandishes'3 
the stick behind the calves; lord of their mother-cow(s) in the House of the Sovereign of the 
W5sb-cattle,'4 a herdsman with herds in plenty, who threshes'5 the corn [169, 2] countless 
times; lord of diadems (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-beloved-of-Ptah.} 

E, 1. [169, 4] For recitation by Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky, lord 
Of exes 16 making green the leaves, lord of the meadow-land, who makes the herbage grow; 
who emits the air [169, 5] which is the fiery breath of his mouth; who made the cities and 
instituted the nomes, who made the (town-)mounds and created the villages,'7 the temples of 
the gods being inscribed with his name [169, 6]; his wings span'® the Two Plants. 

E, 2 [169, 3] I give thee the verdure (lit. lapislazuli)® of the meadow, the runlets?! 
filling the ..... - 

E, 3 [169, 6] I nurture thy youths, I feed thy calves, [169, 7] thy herds, their number is 
not known. 

F, 1. [169, 8] For recitation by Hathor the great, Our Lady of Denderah, Eye of Rér, 
who sojourns in Behdet, mistress of heaven, queen of all gods, [169, 9| Gold of the gods in 
Wetjset-Hor, August Lady, Wosret in To-réret. 

F, 2. [169, 9] I make manifest thy lovableness among the gods, (and put) the awe of thee 


in the mind(s) of the common folk. 
P 
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G. [169, 10] King of the south, sovereign and ruler of the north, master of the west, 
overlord of the east, Lower-Egyptian King in the (town-) mounds in the midst (of the 
Delta) ;"7 lord of grain, 169, 11] who created corn; Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of 
the sky. 


Text 2 = E, v, 86, 16-87, 7; no line drawing or photo. published. Ptolemy VIII or 
IX (cartouches left blank) before Horus the Behdetite. 

A. [86, 16] Driving the calves. For recitation: (86, 17| These calves which I usher in 
before thee, lord of gods, pre-eminent in the Great Seat! 

B. [86, 18] The Speckled: the Red: the Black: the White. 

C. [87, 1] Blank cartouches. 

D. [87, 1] I have come unto thee, Falcon, (87, 2| overlord of the gods, Lower-Egyptian 
King tn Seat of Rec. I bring?3 thee the calves correctly coloured. I slay the hnp(t)-snake?+ 
and cut off its head. Thou art the god [87, 3] who is greater than (other) gods, who 
avenged his father and his mother. 

E. [87, 4] For recitation by Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky, Falcon of 
Gold who 1s upon his throne, Happy-Dweller in Happy-to-dwell-in;5 (87, 5] sovereign of 
all gods, Upper-Egyptian King in the south, Lower-Egyptian King in the north, under 
whose authority are the east and west. 

G. [87, 5] A friendly welcome, (87, 6] O my heir,?6 my successor?7 among the living! I 
accept thy work, which thy Majesty doeth for my person, yea I rejoice in thy service2® I 
give thee Wsb-cattle at [87, 7] the opening of the flooded basin? of thy land, and to thresh*s 
the corn on thy threshing-floor 3° 


TExT 3 = Karnak relief.* For photo. see accompanying Pl. VII and p. 100. Ptolemy 
III, Euergetes I, before Min-Amenré-Kamephis. 

A. I drive for thee the calves, namely, the Black and the Red, the White together with 
the Speckled. I have thresheds' countless times for thy ka, making thy (?) granary overflow? 
with grain. 

B. The Red: the White: the Speckled: the Black. 

C. Ptolemy III, the living embodiment of Him-who-is-upon-his-Stairway',33 who drives 
the calves to make goodly his Upper-Egyptian barley. 

D. L have taken for myself the rope(s)3+ complete with the life-symbols, I grip them in 
my left hand. I have slain the Binder-snake (dm3),35 the destroyer (?) of the corn-crop, 
cutting it in two. I have grasped its head with my right hand, I hold fast its tail along 
with the rope(s).3” (2) I brings to thee the calves of every colour. I drive them for thee at 
thy coming forth to thy threshing-floor. I make abundant for thee thy harvest?’ at [its] 
(right) season annually? in order to flood thy hut-shrine with Upper-Egyptian barley. 

E, 1. For recitation by Min- Amenré--Kamephis, who is upon his Great Seat, (2) Him- 
with-the-lofty-Plumes, Him-with-the-uplifted-Arm, of whose beauteous member men boast; 
(3) beneficent heir who came forth from Isis, eldest son of Osiris. Amiin is he, being the 


a Le. a relief on the great Portal of Euergetes I in front of the temple of Khons at Karnak, the precise 
location being Passage, West Wall, left half, 3rd register from top; see Nelson, Key Plans showing Locations 
of Theban Temple Decorations, pl. 17, fig. 3, No. 950. 
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ruler when appearing in glory in order to come forth in procession, (5) the gods acclaiming 
him, the goddesses rattling sistra before his face...... 4 in awe of whom ts the entire Ennead. 

E, 2. I give thee all fields (laden) with their goodly harvest year by year. 

E, 3. I give thee millions, hundreds of thousands, tens of thousands, thousands, hundreds 
of the fruits of the field.4* 

G. For recitation: I accept for myself thy provision. I have seen thy Upper-Egyptian 
barley, likewise [thy Lower-Egyptian barley (?)|, beholding thy beauteous grain. I produce 
.... for thee, flooding for thee thy threshing-floor, so that thou reapest thy harvest in 
gladness. I give (thee)*..... ptercing the storm-clouds, thy field doubling its goodly produce. 


Category II 

TEXT 4 = E.1, 101, 18-102, 12; line drawing, £. 1x, pl. 20. Ptolemy IV, Philopator, 
before Osiris and Isis. 

A. [102, 2] Driving the calves* .... [101, 18] I drive for thee the calves, namely, the 
Black, the White, the Green*s and the Pale Blue, so that thy Hallowed Ground 1s free 
from all that is evil,*® thy place of burial hidden from all foes. 

B. The Speckled; the Red; the Black; the White.” 

C. [102, 3] Ptolemy IV, of great dignity like Min upon his stairway,33 who trod+*7 the 
grave [102, 4] of him who begat him. 

D. [102, 4] For recitation*7*'*: Take for thyself the calves of every colour which I drive 
to hide thy upland tomb. (I am)*® Horus [102, 5] thy son, one serviceable to his father, who 
turns away enemies from the sepulchre.* 

E, 1. [102, 7] For recitation by Osiris Khentamenthes, great god, who sojourns in 
Behdet, great Pillar in his crypt; king in the sky, ruler of the Two Outpourings, great 
sovereign in the Hallowed Land. 

E, 2. [102, 6] I give thee the dignity of Min upon his stairway,33 his strength (displayed) 
in the Ennead. 

F, 1. [102, 9] For recitation by Isis in Behdet, queen and mistress [102, 10] of the Two 
Lands; god’s wife and protectress of her brother,>° the Wailing Woman, who was the first 
to wail for her spouse, who wearied not in (uttering) beneficent spells. 

F, 2. [102, 9] J give thee the strength of my son Horus, so that thou occupyest his throne 
in triumph. 

F, 3 [102, 10] J give [102, 11] thee the valour of my son Horus, thy dignity being o’er- 
mastering like his; great thy strength, mighty thy power, and thy fearsomeness>! like that 
of Him-with-the-outstretched-Arm. 

Text 5 = E. 1, 86, 2-11; line drawing, E. Ix, pl. 40 g. Ptolemy IV, Philopator, before 
Horus the Behdetite. 

A. [86, 2] Driving the calves, four times, to turn away the steps of the Perverse One 
[86, 3] from the graveyard (hrt-ntr). 

a These words misplaced in Rochemonteix’s printed text. The line drawing, £. rx, pl. 20, shows, however, 
that they form a separate phrase in the normal position of the title, above the calves. In our translation and 


hand copy we have, therefore, restored them to their proper position. 
b These words omitted from Rochemonteix’s printed text, but visible in FE. 1x, pl. 20. 
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B. The Speckled; the Red; the Black; the White.* 

C. [86, 5] Ptolemy IV, the likeness of Horus, who drove (86, 6] the calves in Heliopolis. 
[He] is Min* in his stairway-shrine. 

D. [86, 6] As long as the good god Ptolemy IV exists, he shall be’ King of the Two Lands, 
a joyous ruler, He is [86, 7] like Horus after burying his father, who drove the calves to 
tread his grave.*7 

E, 1. [86, 8] For recitation by Horus the Behdetite, great god [86, 9] lord of the sky, 
beneficent heir of Onnophris the Fustified, who protects his father and avenges his mother. 

E, 2. [86, 8] I give thee the (royal) offices of my son Horus, the successor of his father 
Osiris.53 

G. [86, 9] The Falcon [86, 10] of Gold upon his throne is King of the Two Lands upon 
the seat of his father. He is the Most-Victorious-One. After occupying his throne he 
SHINE 9205 134 


TrExT 6 = E. Iv, 241, 16-242, 14; line drawing, E. x, pl. 92. Ptolemy VII, Euergetes 
II, before Amenrét-Kamephis. 

A. [241, 16] Driving the calve(s).5+ For recitation: [241, 17] Rmnty%5 am I, Sovereign of 
the W&b-cattle,36 [241, 18] my choice ones which thou desirest, which I have brought before 
thee,—the Black for work to do [242, 1] thy will, the White to delight thee, the Speckled 
likewise [242, 2] who increases thy power, the Red driving away [242, 3] thine enemies.57 

B. [242, 4] The White: the Black: the Red: the Speckled. 

C. [242, 5] Ptolemy VII, the beneficent god, trusty envoy of the Lord of Kine,3® son of 
the Nile-god, born of the Tilth-goddess.59 

D. [242, 6] Ptolemy VII is [242, 7] upon his throne as Lower-Egyptian King in Mdt-st,© 
driving the calve(s), protecting B3-b3w,®' treading the grave [242, 8] of him who begat him. 
He is like Atum with his horns upon him, the heir is he of 3 the Overseer of the Granary. 

E, 1. [242, 11] For recitation by Amenré--Kameplus, great god, who sojourns* in Behdet, 
Him-with-the-uplifted-Arm, [242, 12] of whose beauteous member men boast, Lusty Bull, 
Bull who is master of (all) bulls, at sight of whose face women rejoice. 

E, 2. [242, 10] I give thee the cultivated land filled with food, thy threshing-floors heavy 
[244, 11] with grain. 

G. [242, 13] Kamephis is the Bull-with-uplifted-Arm in the place of Harakhti’s glorious 
appearance, impregnating the maidens, copulating with the damsels, causing consternation 
with his erect member. (242, 14] He is the protector of his sire, at seeing whose face the 
common folk rejoice. 


Text 7 = E. vi, 286, 4-287, 6; no drawing or photo. published. King (probably 
Ptolemy VIII, Soter II*) before Horus the Behdetite and Isis. 

A. [286, 4] Driving the calve(s), four times. For recitation: I bring thee [286, 5] the 
calvess+ in which thou delightest, the Ennead lives when it sees thee [286, 6] while they (the 

a These words omitted from Rochemonteix’s printed text, but visible in E. 1x, pl. go g. 


b For this rare us2 of m with future meaning see JEA 33, 16, n. (1); Grdseloff, Ann. Serv. 42, 50, n. (d). 
¢ Emending $ for g. 4 See Chassinat’s remarks, E. vt, p. iv. 
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calves) are in front of thee. Thou rejoicest over them when they are in [286, 7] thy byre. 
Thou art Min who drove the calve(s) in Heliopolis, [286, 8] and reassembled the divine 
body of his father,—making happy the heart(s) of gods and goddesses when thou didst put 
[286, 9] thy creator together again®s and didst tread+’ his grave. 

B. [286, 10] The Black: the White: the Red: the Speckled. 

C. [286, 11] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt (Blank), son of Rér, (Ptolemaeus- 
may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah), [286, 12] who drives the calve(s) in Heliopolis 
(like}®* Min upon his stairway. 

D. [286, 12] The son of Reér, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah | is 
upon [286, 13] his canopied throne in Mesen, as beneficent ruler of the Two Lands, driving®? 
the calves,>+ treading the grave of his father, trampling down those hostile to his sire. He is 
like Horus who buried his father [286, 14] in Heliopolis,’ who hid the body of His-Nose- 
liveth (Fnd-f-‘nh).* 

E, 1. [286, 16] For recitation by Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky, who is 
upon his Great Seat; Falcon of Gold, son of Osiris, beneficent heir who came forth from 
Isis, [286, 17] eldest son of Onnophris the Fustified; lord of strength, who overthrows Seth 
and slays the confederates of [287, 1] the Perverse One; who battles for his father and 
safeguards his creator; who expels Be from the Fortress ;°° the Lion [287, 2] pre-eminent in 
Khentiabet, who makes Seth withdraw into the deserts.7° 

E, 2. [286, 15] 1 give thee the south and the north yielding thee praise, the west and the 
east [286, 16] acclaiming Thy Mayesty. 

F. [287, 3] For recitation by Isis the Great, the God’s Mother, pre-eminent in the Great 
Seat, beneficent queen, who protects the Two Lands, Mistress of the Universe is she [287, 4] 
in Khentiabet, who suppresses the robber... . 

G. [287, 5] The son of Isis is overlord of his Throne-city, ruling the Two Lands upon 
the throne of his father, piercing Néhes, driving®’ the calves, hiding [287, 6] the crypt of his 
creator. He is the lord of victory, occupying his father’s throne and joining together the 
Two Lands united in the Double Diadem. 


Text 8 = E, vu, 155, 12-156, 12; photo. E. xiv, pl. 633. Ptolemy VIII, Soter IT, 
before Horus the Behdetite and Hathor. 

A. [155, 12] Driving the calve(s). For recitation: Be glad [155, 13] of heart, ye gods of 
the sky, rejoice, ye who are on the earth! Horus son of Isis has put [155, 14] his father 
together again,®> and has trodden his tomb in™ Behdet. 

B. [156, 1] The Speckled: the Red: the Black: the White. 

C. [156, 2] Cartouches of Ptolemy VIII only. 

D. [156, 3] [7 have come] unto thee, thou Falcon of great strength, the hero who pierces 
the Unsuccessful One,?* that I may drive for thee the calve(s) in order to gladden thy heart 
when (?) [156, 4] concealing for thee the vault (dst) of thy father. Thou art a god more 
renowned than (any other) gods, with [whose] name the temples are inscribed. 

E, 1. [156, 7] For recitation by Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky; beneficent 
heir of Onnophris the Fustified, protector of his father, who exacts [156, 8] vengeance? for 


his mother, who puts an end to mourning in this land. 
a = Osiris. 
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E, 2. [156, 6] I give thee great rejoicing (?) in triumph upon my throne in the House-of- 
Rejoicing.7+ 

F. [156, 9] For recitation by Hathor, Our Lady of Denderah, Eye of Ré-, who sojourns 
in Behdet, mistress of the sky, queen of all gods [156, 10] great Female Hawk in House-of- 
the-Falcon, God’s Mother of the Falcon of Gold. 

G. [156, 11] A friendly welcome, Thou-who-didst-in-due-time-perform-the-Funeral- 
Rite,75 my successor upon earth, [I] accept thy service rendered to me,” holy, secret. [156, 
12] I rejoice in thy ceremony rightly performed.”7 I grant thee abundant byres stocked with 
cow(s),7° all their calves being set to work for thee. 


Text g = M., 145, 17-146, 7; line drawing, M., pl. 39, 3. Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, 
before Amiin-the-Succourer and Mut(?). 

A. (145, 17] [Driving] the calves. For recitation: I am Rmnty,55 Sovereign of the Wsb- 
cattle,!+ the choice ones which thou desirest [145, 18] and which I have brought before thee. 

[B. [146, 1] The Speckled: the Red: the Black: the White. 

C. Lost. 

D. [146, 2] Long live the good god, successor of the Lord of Kine," son of the Nile-god,79 
[146, 3] born of the Tilth-goddess, who protects B3s-b3w*! and treads the grave of him who 
begat him, lord of diadems, son of Rér, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of- 
Ptah) 

E, 1. Lost. 

E, 2. (146, 4] I give thee the field abundant in its output,®° thy threshing-floor® brim- 
ming over with corn-heaps. 

F, 1. Lost. 

F, 2. [146, 7] Thy son is he, thou didst create him, (thy) embodiment*? among the living. 

G, 1. [146, 5] King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the Protector who protects him who 
made him,§3 at seeing whose face men rejoice; Falcon, lord of Wetjset, who frequents Thebes, 
Amiin-the-Succourer *+ 


Category III 

Text 10 = E.1, 78, 10-17; line drawing, LE. 1x, pl. 17; photo., F. x1, pl. 244. Ptolemy 
IV, Philopator, before Horus-who-illumines-Behdet. 

A. [78, 10] Driving the calve(s). For recitation: The vault of thy body is hidden from 
[78, 11] thy foe; men know not the way to it. 

B. The Speckled: the Red: the Black: the White.* 

C. [78, 12]. Ptolemy IV, a form®s like Him-who-is-upon-his-Stairway3 (= Min); at 
seeing his shape the gods rejoice. 

D. [78, 13] For recitation: Take for thyself the calves>+* of every colour. I drive them to 
hide thy burial-place, thy vault being sacrosanct, none knowing its portals, it being dark 
[78, 14] and remote®® from the disaffected. 

E, 1. [76, 15] For recitation by Horus-who-illumines-Behdet, [78, 16] but keeps ’Thks8? 
hidden, Dwn-‘nwy,®8 who shines as gold; who spends the day in the sky, who sleeps in 
Behdet*? alive for ever, and shows himself in [78, 17] the east. 

a B, omitted by Rochemonteix, but to be read in E. x1, pl. 244. 
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E, 2. [78, 15] I give thee the four ends of the sky, the breadth of the earth, every place 
that the Two Luminaries behold. 

E, 2. [78, 17] For recitation: I give thee the south in adoration, the north in obeisance, 
the west and east with bowed head, and the whole circuit of the earth upon its foundation; 
they forsake thee not. 


TEXT 11 = E. 1, 404, 2-11; line drawing, E. 1x, pl. 32 6. Ptolemy IV, Philopator, 
before Min-Kamephis. 

A. [404, 2] Driving the calvess+ for his father that he may make ‘given life’. 

B. The Speckled; .......... . 

C. [404, 3] Cartouches of Ptolemy IV. 

D. [404, 3] For recitation: Thou! art Horus who drove [404, 4] the calves in Heliopolis, 
Thy Majesty having appeared in glory upon thy stairway. Stand up, Horus, thy inheri- 
tance is my inheritance; thou art the lord, the sole heir. [404, 5]. Rejoice thou, O Horus, 
seize for thee thine eye and lift it up for thee. .[404, 7] ... upon earth; thou hast taken the 
Wrrt-crown. 

E, 1. [404, 8] For recitation by Min-Kamephis, [404, 9] who is upon his stairway, great 
god, who sojourns in Behdet; the Man of the East who descries the marvels of Pwdane, who 
seeks his eye in God’s Land; [404, 10] victorious bull of great strength, who makes an end 
of his enemies.9* 

E, 2. [404, 8] I give thee the canopy (i.e. the clouds) of the sky, the four ends of the 
earth, and every place that the Horizon-god survey's. 

G. [404, 10] I take the head-cloth®* and array my hair, I traverse all the hill-countries. 
I give [404, 11] thee the southern lands as subjects... .. 


TEXT, 12 = &. Vil, 313, 16-314, 14; no line drawing or photo. published. Ptolemy 
IX, Alexander I, before Horus the Behdetite and Hathér. 

A. [313, 16] A ruler am I, Sovereign of the Wsb-cattle,4+ my chosen ones which thou 
desirest and which I [have brought] before [thee]. 

B. [314, 1] The Speckled: the Red: the Black: the [\White]. 

C. [314, 3] Ptolemy IV, the god who loves his mother. 

D. [314, 4] [ have come unto thee, O Behdetite, Thou with the Dappled Plumage, and 
(thy) Ka, the Gold-goddess, Our Lady of Denderah, bringing [314, 5] you as bond servants 
the four ends of the entire earth unto the sun’s utmost bounds. Ye are the masters of this 
land, the rulers of the world upon its foundation. 

E, 1. [314, 8] For recitation [by] Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the skv, Him 
with the Dappled Plumage, who comes forth from the horizon, Upper-Egyptian King in 
the south, Lower-Egyptian King in the north, [314, 9] sovereign in the west and east, a 
ee east ruler, lord of Egypt (Isty),95 with whose name the temples are inscribed... . .% 

E, 2. [314, 7] I give thee the south and the north, the west and the east, the four ends 
[314, 8] of the earth upon its foundation. 


a The names of the four calves are not given in Rochemonteix’s text, but t is to be seen in E. 1x, pl. 32 8, 
the other names being lost. 
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F. Destroyed apart from a few isolated words, including [314, 11]...Eye of Rér, 
mistress of heaven, queen.... 

H. [314, 13] A friendly welcome, (my) image upon earth, my successor among the living. 
I accept thy ceremony, I rejoice over thy ritual act, my heart delights in [314, 14] thy 
handiwork. I give thee the south and north for thy two portions, the west and east for thy 
bond servants. 
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UNE REPRESENTATION RARE SUR L’UNE DES 
CHAPELLES DE TOUTANKHAMON 


Par ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF 


Par l’étude de ces quelques scénes que nous présentons dans cet article nous avons 
voulu, tout en offrant ce modeste hommage a Sir Alan Gardiner, le remercier pour nous 
avoir gracieusement laissé publier les représentations et les textes des quatre ‘chapelles’ 
de Toutankhamon. Anticipant en quelque sorte sur la pub- 
lication princeps, nous espérons attirer l’attention des égypto- 
logues sur des textes peu connus, indispensables néanmoins 
pour la compréhension de la théologie égyptienne. 

La figure momiforme dont la téte et les jambes sont en- 
cerclées de serpents qui se mordent la queue, est représentée 
sur la paroi droite extérieure de la deuxieme ‘chapelle’ de 
Toutankhamon; la photographie de cette figure a paru pour 
la premiere fois dans le journal The Illustrated London News, 
Jan. 7, 1933 (fig. 1). 

Cette représentation est unique dans l’iconographie égyp- 
tienne, pourtant, comme nous allons le voir plus loin, des figures 
analogues se rencontrent dans les tombes royales et tout parti- 
culiérement dans les tombes de Ramses VI et Ramses IX. 

La figure sur la ‘chapelle’ de Toutankhamon a les traits du 
pharaon défunt. Dans le cercle qui entoure la téte et qui est 
formée par un serpent se trouvent deux inscriptions identiques 
formées de trois signes: imn wnwt.! 

Au-dessus de la téte du personnage, pres de la téte du serpent, 
une courte inscription mhn (pl. VITI, I) indique que ce serpent 
est le méme que celui qui dans le livre de l’Amdouat et le Livre : 
des Portes protége le naos du dieu soleil en lentourant de ses ie. ds 
replis. 

Plus bas sur le corps méme de la figure est tracé un cercle qui contient un oiseau 
criocéphale tourné vers la gauche, ayant des bras humains levés en adoration. Une 
corde sort du disque? et se prolonge vers la gauche au-dessus de sept personnages qui 
s’avancent les bras levés vers le disque tracé sur le corps de la figure centrale dont les 
pieds sont placés dans un cercle formé par un serpent qui se mord la queue. Dans le 
cercle a droite et 4 gauche deux inscriptions identiques de quatre signes (voir la repré- 


1 Le premier signe est pour imm, les deux autres font allusion au verbe cn, IV. 1, 313 (10), zenien. Ce dernier 
mot déterminé aussi par la méche de cheveux Wb. 1, 318 (1). Le déterminatif est dG probablement a un jeu de 
mots avec wn, Wb. 1, 314 (15) — de la: ‘Celui qui cache les fuyantes = les heures.’ 

2 Cf. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 59. 
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sentation). Cette figure momiforme occupe le centre de la paroi de la ‘chapelle’ et la 
partage en deux parties égales. A droite, face a la figure momiforme, se trouvent trois 
registres surmonteés d’une inscription, qui se lit: 

‘Le dieu bon, maitre des deux terres, Nb-hprw-r-, fils du soleil issu de son corps, aimé par 
lui, maitre des diadémes Tout-Ankh-Amon, aimé de la grande ennéade qui se trouve dans 
la Douat. Ce qwil a fait comme son monument pour son pére Horus de Vhorizon c est de 
(représenter) ce qui est dans la Douat: la naissance de RG et des entrées du dieu dans lau 
dela. 

Le premier registre, sous cette inscription, contient le Chap. 17 du Livre des Morts, 
une théorie de sept divinités dénommeées: (1) Sty, (2) Im(y)-Dw:>t, (3) Terewty, (4) en-hr, 
(5) Dd-hr, (6) Hsst, (7) Miwt, (8) erty! (II, a), accompagnées d’un texte énigmatique: 
Nn n ntrw m shr pn m krrwt-sn imywt Dzyt. Wann hswt-sn m kkw (II, 8). 

“Ces dieux sont ainsi dans leurs Quererts qui se trouvent dans la Douat. Leurs corps 
sont dans les téneébres.’ 

Le registre se termine 4 droite par un groupe représentant un baton surmonté d’une 
téte de bélier, dénommé ¢p-re (II, c 1), adoré par Isis (II, c 2) et par Nephthys 
(II, c 3). 

Au-dessus de ces figures un texte énigmatique: Nn m shr pn sp itn msy-f (II, D). 

‘Ils sont ainsi: le Disque commence 4 naitre (lit: sa naissance).’ 

Au deuxiéme registre: trois colonnes horizontales qui contiennent le Chap. 27 du 
Livre des Morts; le reste du registre est occupé par sept représentations symboliques. 
Enfin au dernier registre d’en bas se trouvent le premier chapitre du Livre des Morts 
et une théorie de huit divinités: 

(x) Hpry, (2) Hnm, (3) Hr cnl-hprav, (4) The (2),2 (5) Ts-tnn, (6) Tms-hr (2), (7) “hmty, 
(8) Inpw (pl. IX, III, a). 

Au-dessus,des figures un texte énigmatique: Nn n ntrw m shr pn m krrwt-sn imyut 
htmyt. Wnn hiwt-sn m kkw smsw, cp Re iw bsw-sn sz itn-f. Stwt-f ck r krrwt-sn (III, B). 

‘Ces dieux sont ainsi dans leurs Quererts qui se trouvent dans |’Endroit de 
l’anéantissement. Leurs corps sont dans les ténebres épaisses lorsque Ra passe et que 
leurs Ames sont derriére son disque. Ses rayons pénétrent dans leurs Quererts.’ 

Le dernier groupe qui occupe le deuxiéme et le troisieme registre représente la 
déesse dwst (IV, 2) et la déesse Stzxyt (IV, 3) en adoration devant ‘le cou de R@’ 
(IV, 1) surmonté d’un disque solaire dans lequel est représenté un oiseau criocéphale 
pareil a celui qui se trouve dans le disque. 

Derriére la figure centrale la paroi de la ‘chapelle’ est également subdivisée en trois 
registres. Dans le premier sont placées sept déesses momiformes debout dans leur 
naos. Ce sont: (1) D(w)zyt, (2) Stryt, (3) Krtt, (7) Dbett, (5) Nyt, (6) Mwyt, (7) Tryt 
(pl. X, V, a). 

Au-dessus de ces représentations un texte énigmatique: Nu n ntryt m shr pn m db:wt-sn. 
Sn-m33-sn hdut itn: f. Bsw-sn, cp-sn htw nt(r) © (V, B). 


1 Les transcriptions des noms des divinités et des textes énigmatiques sont faites par le Dr. E. Drioton. 
2 Cf. ’Ikk, Wb.1, 140 (10). Ce nom se rencontre également dans le Livre des Portes, Division VII (texte 
inédit). 
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“Ces déesses sont ainsi dans leurs sarcophages. Elles voient les rayons de son disque, 
leurs Ames passent dans la suite du grand dieu.’ 

A gauche dans le méme registre quatre colonnes de texte contenant une invocation 
aux deux ennéades divines. 

Dans le registre du milieu se trouvent le Chap. 29 du Livre des Morts ainsi que les 
sept dieux que nous avons déja mentionnés qui sont représentés marchant les bras levés 
vers la figure centrale: (1) Dwsty, (2) Sp-c, (3) Hey--, (4) Tehy, (5) Stwty, (6) Hdy-c 
(V1 a), au-dessus de ces figures un texte énigmatique: Nun ntrw m shr pn. Sp-sn hdwt 
iin-f. Sp-f hewt dwsty(w). “pp-f sn-cn-sn m kkw (V1 B). 

“Ces dieux sont ainsi: ils regoivent les rayons de son disque lorsqu’il éclaire les corps 
des habitants de la Douat. Lorsqu’il passe ils rentrent dans l’obscurité.’ 

Enfin au dernier registre d’en bas, entre deux dieux momiformes debout dénommés 
respectivement Himy-c (pl. XI, VII, a 3) et Sm(s)y-c (VII, 4 4) le serpent Tpy (VII, 41)! 
enveloppe dans ses replis deux cartouches superposés. Dans celui d’en haut un Wsir 
(VII, a 2) Osiris? ainsi qu’un tertre qui contient un bras, quatre mains, et le devant 
d’un bélier qui semble sortir de terre. Au-dessus de cette scene un texte énigmatique: 
Nn n ntrw m shr pn m krrt imyt htmyt. Tw Re dui-f h(s)wt d(w:)yt(yw). ‘k-f m krrt tn. 
Tin Re dpy:fims. Hkn imyw:s m hrw-f. Srk-sn m ht dwi (VII, 8). 

‘Ces dieux sont ainsi dans la Querert qui se trouve dans l’Endroit de |’anéantisse- 
ment. Ra appelle les corps des habitants de la Douat lorsqu’il pénétre dans cette 
Querert. Le disque de Ra circule en elle. Ceux qui sont en elle jubilent en entendant 
sa voix, ils respirent aprés qu’il les a appelés.’ 

Le reste du registre est occupé par le Chap. 26 du Livre des Morts. 

La figure momiforme représentée sur la paroi de la deuxieme ‘chapelle’ de Tout- 
Ankhamon est comme nous l’avons déja dit plus haut unique dans l’iconographie de 
Egypte ancienne. Pourtant la divinité connue sous le nom ‘celui qui cache les heures’ 
ou ‘celui qui cache ses heures’3 se trouve représentée dans la tombe de Ramsés VI,* 
dans celle de Taousert et Set-Nakhts ainsi que dans la tombe de Ramsés IX. C’est un 
dieu ithyphallique qui se tient debout dans une espece d’entonnoir placé dans les replis 
d’un serpent géant. Le long des parois de l’entonnoir sont disposées douze déesses, 
‘Celles qui président le tir’, tenant dans les mains des disques rouges. La téte du dieu 
est entourée de huit ou de treize étoiles parmi lesquelles se trouvent deux disques 
rouges. 

Dans la Salle du Sarcophage de la tombe de Ramses VI, parmi d’autres textes se 
rapportant a la création du disque solaire, se rencontre le passage suivant qui décrit ce 
tableau :7 ‘. . . Elles (les heures) passent et entrent dans la terre, dans la direction de la 

1 Cf. Bucher, Les Textes des tombes de Thoutmosis III et d’ Aménophis H, p. 25; Budge, The Egyptian Heaven 
and Hell, 11, p. 250; voir aussi notre Livre des Quererts, Index, sous dpj. 

2 Le Livre des Quererts, pls. 76, 2; 79, 28; 147, I4. 3 Lefébure, Sphinx, 4, 2. 

4 Champollion, Not. descr. U, 577. 5 Lefébure, Les Hy pogées royaux de Thebes, p\. 67. 

6 Lefébure, op. cit., pl. 19; Guilmant, Le Tombeau de Ramsés LX, pl. 92. Une représentation semblable 
existait également dans la tombe de Ramses IJI, Champollion, op. cit. 1, 420. Voir aussi: Quibell, The Rames- 
seum, pl. 28. 


7 Lefébure, op. cit., pl. 53 p. Je prépare la publication de tous les textes de la Salle du Sarcophage de la 
tombe de Ramsés VI sous le titre La Création du disque. 
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Querert de Celui qui cache ses heures, tandis que leurs ombres portent leurs rayons et 
que leurs rayons pénetrent dans les chairs de celui qui les cache.’ 

C’est évidemment au méme ordre d’idées que se rattache la figure d’Aken. Dans le 
Livre des Morts, Chap. 99! on nous apprend seulement que cet Aken doit étre réveillé 
de son sommeil. Le Livre des Portes est plus explicite: 4 la cinquiéme division, registre 
supérieur, se trouve représenté un dieu momiforme debout. Une double corde que 
tiennent douze personnages divins lui sort de la bouche.2 Le texte qui accompagne 
cette représentation se lit: “T'enez bien la double corde, tirez de la bouche d’Aken la 
sortie des heures qui font votre félicité. Les heures sortent pour se reposer aux 
endroits qui leur sont destinés pendant que la double corde sort de la bouche d’Aken. 
Quand la tressée sort, Pheure nait. Pendant que Ra l’appelle elle arrive 4 l’endroit de 
son repos, alors Aken avale la corde.’ Le dieu Aken, ainsi que Celui qui cache ses heures, 
symbolisent tous les deux l’arrét dans le fonctionnement de la machine cosmique, 
l’arrét du temps a un moment donné de la nuit. Pour remettre en marche le mécanisme 
céleste, et faire avancer le dieu soleil sur la riviére du temps,? il fallait invoquer des 
forces de l’au dela et par des formules appropriées faire sortir les heures du gouffre 
du néant. 

1 Grapow, Urk. v, 147 ff. 

2 Lefébure, Hypogées royaux de Thébes, Le tombeau de Séti I, Seconde partie, pl. 14. Le texte ainsi que la 
rep. ont été reproduits par Budge, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, 1, p. 208. Le texte de Sethos I est assez 
fautif, ma traduction est fondée sur le texte établi par Ch. Maystre et par moi-méme et qui va paraftre dans 


le Ile volume du Livre des Portes. 
3 Voir notre Livre du Four et de la Nuit, p. 31. 
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LA CRYPTOGRAPHIE DE LA CHAPELLE DE 
TOUTANKHAMON 


Par ETIENNE DRIOTON 


La publication par M. Piankoff, dans ce tome du FEA, d’une représentation sculptée 
sur la deuxiéme chapelle de Toutankhamon fait connaitre un texte énigmatique impor- 
tant pour l’étude de cette écriture anormale. Qu’il me soit permis d’offrir un essai sur 
ce sujet en hommage au Maitre de qui la Grammaire restera longtemps le code des con- 
naissances pour ce qui concerne |’écriture normale des textes hiéroglyphiques. 

Bien qu'elle ait attiré attention des les débuts de l’égyptologie, puisque Champol- 
lion lui fit une place dans les tableaux de sa Grammaire égyptienne, par sept de ses 
signes! qu’il interpréta correctement, le déchiffrement de cette sorte de cryptographie, 
qui semble réservée aux compositions religieuses, n’a pas encore été poussée 4 fond. 
Les études que Lauth,? Goodwin, Le Page Renouf,+ Devéria’ et Lefébure® lui con- 
sacrerent n’eurent pas de lendemain. II faut sans doute attribuer le fait 4 son caractére 
illogique, qui découragea de prime abord toute tentative d’explication raisonnée. 

Mais il arrive parfois qu'une difficulté qu’il n’est pas possible de vaincre de front 
puisse ]’étre en vertu d’un mouvement tournant. 

La cryptographie religieuse (nous emploierons ce terme pour désigner en bref 
lécriture anormale dont il s’agit ici) n’a pas de frontieres étanches avec la crvpto- 
graphie courante, celle des inscriptions royales ou privées, dont on saisit pourtant a 
premiére vue qu’elle est distincte. En fait elle puise largement dans son répertoire. 
Depuis que les principes de la cryptographie civile ont été élucidés,’ il est possible de 
s€parer, dans la cryptographie religieuse, ce qui est di a l’influence du procédé paralléle. 
Le résidu représente ce qui lui appartient en propre. Ainsi circonscrit, le probleme 
devient plus facile a résoudre. 

On est d’ailleurs fortement aidé, dans le déchiffrement de la cryptographie religieuse, 
par les légendes doubles qui accompagnent la plupart des figures dans le Livre de 
PAm-Douat. Elles donnent en parallele le nom des personnages en cryptographie 
religieuse et en écriture normale. 

Les seules compositions quelque peu développées rédigées dans cette sorte de crypto- 
graphie qui aient été publiées jusqu’a présent sont celles du Cénotaphe de Séti I 
Champollion, Grammaire égyptienne, Paris, 1836, pp. 36, 38, 41 et 43. 

Lauth, Aenigmatisches Schrift, dans ZAS 4 (1866), pp. 24-6. 


Goodwin, On the Enigmatic Writing on the Coffin of Seti I, dans ZAS 11 (1873), pp. 138 fF. 
Le Page Renouf, The Roval Tombs at Biban-el-Moluk and ‘Enigmatical’ Writing, dans ZAS 12 (1874), 


pp. 101-5. 
5 Devéria, L’Ecriture secréte dans les textes hiéroglyphiques des anciens Egyptiens, Premier essai, dans la Bibl. 
égyptolog. v, pp. 49-80. 
6 Lefébure, The Book of Hades, from the sarcophagus of Seti I, dans les Records of the Past, x, 114. 
7 Drioton, Essai sur la cryptographie privée de la fin de la XVIIF* dynastie, dans la Rev. d’Egyptol. 1, pp. 1-~50- 
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a Abydos,’ du tombeau de Ramsés VI? et de celui de Ramses IX.3 Le mémoire de 
M. Piankoff verse donc au dossier la piéce la plus ancienne, a laquelle on ne connait 
d’antérieures que les légendes succinctes du Livre de l’Am-Douat dans les tombes de 
Thoutmosis III et d’Aménophis IT4 

Dans l’étude qui suit, les chiffres et les lettres renvoient a la planche de l’article de 


M. Piankoff. 


I. ELEMENTS DE CRYPTOGRAPHIE ORDINAIRE 


Une grande partie des signes employés dans les textes cryptographiques de la 
chapelle de Toutankhamon relévent de la cryptographie ordinaire, parce qu’ils en 
vérifient les lois. 


1. Signes de l’écriture en clair employés de fagon anormale 


Il y a d’abord les signes qui, tout en conservant la valeur qu’ils ont dans l’écriture 
ordinaire, sont employés de fagon insolite. Ainsi le signe-mot sans adjonction de trait 
1 ou de déterminatif: 


Oo = R (IIT b, 12. VII b, 7 et 13), 
le déterminatif pris comme signe-mot: 
5 (changement de position de oo) = ms; (V b, 2), 
et les signes-mots jouant le rdle de phonétiques plurilitéres : 


personnage assis, adorant == dw; (II a, 2. IV, 2. VI a et b). 
personnage nageant == nb (dans nb-hyt, II c, 3). 

& = htm (dans htmyt, III b, 6. VII a, 3). 

— = b (dans styt, IV, 3. Va, 2). 

x= == mi (dans miwty, II a, 7). 


2. Valeurs cryptographiques obtenues par acrophonie 

On releve dans ces textes: 
4) = h, par acroph. de fy ‘enfant’ (dans iy, VI a, 4). 

aie ‘, sy »  ©¢ ejection’ (dans cp, III b, 12). 

= p, »  psg ‘cracher’, passim. 
ae tf ‘cracher’ (dans itn, IT d, 1). 

ie i> d (densa dd;-hr, II a, 5). 
= >A, par acroph. de sft ‘ovis longipes’ (dans hnm, III a, 2). 
x =r, par acroph. de rz ‘lion’ (dans ntrw, II b, 2. III b, 2. VI,b. VII b, 2— Are, VITb, 15). 
Ss = m, par acroph. de msks ‘peau’ (?) (dans imyzt, IIb, 7. HI b, 6). 

_ {== 4, par acroph. de spd > ipd ‘volatile’ (dans ztn, VI b). 

Sie ig. A. pploie (danewW El bs). 
WM =A, Fe re new ‘serpent’ (dans nt(r)-r7, V b, 9). 


1 Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos. 

2 Champollion, Not. descr. 11, 490-688. Cf. Lefébure, Notices des hypogées, Paris, 1889, pp. 48-80; Piankoff, 
Le Livre des Quererts, dans Bull. Inst. fr. 42, pls. 59-63, 67-70, 73, 76-9, et 146-51. 

3 Guilmant, Le Tombeau de Ramsés LX, Le Caire, 1907. 

4 Bucher, Les Textes des tombes de Thoutmésis III et d Aménophis IT, Le Caire, 1932. 
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= w par acroph. de whs ‘ce qui pousse’ (dans iw, III b, 12). 


& =g>k » gebt ‘feuillage’ (dans kkw, II b, 13. III b, 10). 
cl =p, Pe »» pr maison’ (dans (s)sp, VI b). 

Y =n 6 a nt ‘couronne de Basse Egypte’, passim. 

O-- Sat “ . cnt ‘anneau’ (dans rr, VII b, 7). 

TT =5, 5 », sw “piece de lin’, passim. 

No=n » 4 nwt ‘herminette’ (dans itn, II d, 2). 


vase renversé = g > k, par acroph. de g3? ‘chaviré’ (dans kkw, VI b). 

| = 4, par acroph, de hwy ‘ce qui est frappé’”! (dans htmyt, VII b, 5). 

Il convient sans doute de classer dans cette catégorie, bien que l’origine n’en soit 
pas encore explicable: 


kis = 1, passim. 
<= = n* (dans itn, VI b). 


3. Valeurs cryptographiques obtenues par rébus 


== ik (?) (III a, 4) de zk, déterminé par un scarabée, Pyr. 806 b (P). 
= hr (lil a, 3), de Art ‘chemin’. 

Q =n (VIb), de ent ‘anneau’. 

vase renversé sur son support = ck (III b, 16), de ck ‘chavireé’. 


8 ae enh (III a, 3) de enh ‘scarabée’. 
Ee 


4. Variations matérielles 


Enfin, comme dans la cryptographie normale, le procédé de variation matérielle peut 
entrer en jeu. Seul l’aspect du signe est modifié, l'objet représenté et sa valeur restant 


identiques : 
o = t, variation matérielle de a (dans itn, VI b). 
a=, 3 3 — (VI a, 2,3 et 6. VII a, 3 et 4). 


5. Procédés spéciaux d’orthographe 


On retrouve également dans ces textes les régles d’orthographe particuliéres 4 la crypto- 
graphie courante de la XVIII* dynastie, telles qu’elles ont été définies ailleurs. 

Presque tous les mots sont écrits phonétiquement, par décomposition alphabétique, 
sans determinatifs. Les seuls déterminatifs qu’on rencontre sont: » (dans htw, V a, 
8), o (dans ztn, IIIb, 14 — hey, Vl a, 3 —why, Via, 4 — stwty, Via, 5 —hdy, VIa, 6), 
C1 (dans himyt, IIIb, 7. VII b, 6 — krrt, VII a, 4), = (dans Stzyt, Va, 2 — htmy, Vila, 
3 —shr, VII b, 3) et —= (dans mwyt, V a, 6). 

Les pluriels ne sont pas notés (dans hewt, IL b, 10. II] b, 8 — dwstyw, VI b — deytyn, 
VII b, 8 — Aprw, U1 a, 3) et quelquefois les feminins non plus (dans &rrt, VII b, 10 — 
d:yt, IIb, 8). Il est probable que leur désinence était déja perdue dans le langage 
courant de cette époque. 

t A savoir le piquet d’amarrage. 

2 Cf. Fairman, Notes on the alphabetic signs employed in the hieroglyphic inscriptions in the Temple of Edfu, 
dans Ann. Serv. 43, 244, No. 166b. D’aprés M. Fairman cette valeur serait fondée sur le changement phonéti- 


que de m en n observé dans certains mots. : 
3 Drioton, Essai sur la cryptographie privée .. ., dans Rev. d’Egyptol. 1, pp. 1-50. 
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C’est également sans doute parce que la notation cryptographique s’inspire de la 
langue parlée que krrzwt est écrit trois fois krwt (IIb, 5. IIIb, 5 et 16), que # est 
transcrit par Sou # dans hum (IIa, 2) et dans hewt (III b, 8.1 VIb. VIIb, 8), queg sert 
a noter k dans kkw (VI b) et que hr représente hr dans shr (II b, 4 et d, 1. IIIb, 3. 
Vb, 1. Vib. VIIb, 3) et dans Arw (VII b, 15). 

Par deux fois on peut relever une finesse déja remarquée dans la cryptographie régu- 
lire :* celle qui consiste 4 prendre comme dernier signe, avec une valeur phonétique 
énigmatique, celui-la méme qui serait déterminatif du mot dans l’écriture en clair: 

So, i+t-+n = itn ‘disque’ (VII b, 11). 


Qo, rte = re ‘RE (VII b, 7). 


II. ErfMENTS SpECIAUX A LA CRYPTOGRAPHIE RELIGIEUSE 


Mélés aux éléments qu’on vient de définir, il s’en trouve d’autres qu’on essaierait en 
vain de faire entrer dans les mémes catégories et qui ne s’expliquent que par des prin- 
cipes totalement différents. Ce sont eux qui donnent son caractére propre 4 la crypto- 
graphie religieuse. 

Il saute aux yeux que, dans les textes de ce genre, les figures d’oiseaux sont pratique- 
ment unifiées, en ce sens qu’un seul type les remplace toutes. Dans certains cas c’est 
‘3 dans d’autres 2¢,* ici, sauf quatre exceptions en faveur de {\ (dans m (prépos.), 
VIb—hy, Via, 3 —hdwt, VI b),5 c’est &. L’oiseau choisi recoit les valeurs les plus 
diverses. Dans nos textes, & représente +, ¢, w, bs, m,n, t et d. 

La seule explication possible est la suivante: étant donné le groupe des oiseaux de 
Pécriture normale, tous prennent cryptographiquement la valeur que chacun d’eux 
posséde en clair ou quelquefois, dans le cas des plurilitéres, par acrophonie. Ainsi sur 
ce baldaquin de Toutankhamon: 
c== &% w (dans hdwt, VI b). 

4 


u 
r 


\ m (prépos., VI b). 

% fh, par acroph. de htm (dans hsy, VI a, 3 —hdut, V1 b). 

2 (dans 7, Vb, 9 — Asst, IL a, 6 —Aewt, Ib, 10. HI b, 8. Vib. VILb, 8 —sz, IIIb, 

| 14—smiw, III b, 11 —teyt, V a, 7). 

% 6 par acroph. (dans ¢, V b, g—ck, VII b, 9). 

& < = ® w (dans zw, VII b, 6 —imyu, VIL b, 14 — wna, I b, 9; IIb, 7—miwty, La 7— 
muwyt, V a, 6—hdwt, V b, 3 —htw, V b, 8 —sm:w, III b, 11 —stwty, VI a, 5 — 
kkw, Ib, 13. VI b — dui, VIb, 7 et 17). 

L= — b: (dans bw, III b, 12. V b, 5 —dbswt, V b, 1 — dbstt, Va, 4). 


\| 


I 


i 





t Ici Pécriture du mot est irréguliére. Les deux derniers signes, z et f, sont interversés et un ] inexplicable 
vient s’intercaler entre hi et 3. 

2 Drioton, Essai sur la cryptographie privée, p. 34, et Piankoff, Le Livre du Four et de la Nuit, Le Caire, 
1942, p. 117, § 30. 

3 Par exemple dans le tableau de la psychostasie, inséré parfois dans la V° division du Livre des Portes, 
selon la version du tombeau de Ramsés VI, Champollion, Not. descr. 1, pp. 495-6. 

+ Dans la méme représentation au tombeau d’Harmais, Davis, The Tombs of Harmhabi and Touténkha- 


manou, pls. 53-4. : : 3 =,¥ 
5 Il se pourrait done que le texte VI ait été transcrit d’un prototype en %\ qu’on aurait incomplétement 


adapté. 


LA CRYPTOGRAPHIE DE LA CHAPELLE DE TOUTANKHAMON t1a1 


{ = \\ m (dans m (prépos.), II b, 3, 5, 12 et d, 1. IIb, 2, 4et9. Vb, 1. VIL b, 2,4, 9 et 14 
—m ht, VII b, 16 —im, VII b, 12 — imyt, VII b, 5 —imyw, VII b, 13 —imy- 
dwt, II a, 2— mwyt, V a, 6 — mhn, I — msi, II d, 2 — htmyt, VII b, 5 — smey, 

> VIL a, 4 —smsw, II b, 11 —tms-hr, IIT a, 6). 
= aN n, par acroph. (dans cn, II a, 4 —Anm, III a, 2 — ts-tnn, U1 a, 5). 
= \\ t oud > 4, par acroph, (dans #:-tnn, III a, 5 —hdy, VI a, 6 — hdut, VI b). 


Si le principe énoncé est exact, on doit trouver le méme procédé de signification 
utilisé pour d’autres groupes de signes que celui des oiseaux. En fait on peut dégager 
celui des serpents: 

nd (ért), par acroph.: 7 (dans ztn, II d, 1). 
Cee) $5 k (dans hkn, VII b, 13). 

wm < =f (pronom, II d, 4. IIb, 15. Vb, 5. VI b. VIL b, 7, 9, 12 et 15). 

*\ d (dans (hdut, V b, 3 —db:wt, V b, 1 — dbstt, V a, 4 —dwi, VII b, 7 et 17) etd >d 
(dans dzytyw, VII b, 8 — dpy, VII b, 11). 


On discerne aussi le groupe des verdures, dont les exemples sont nécessairement peu 
nombreux dans un nombre aussi restreint d’inscriptions, mais qui, d’apres les autres 
textes de méme écriture, englobait également les signes {, 3 et |. 


& a | i, passim. 
} & > &, par acroph. (dans hswt, II b, 10). 


Un autre groupe, qu’on peut appeler provisoirement des terrains, met en relation 
a5, 5) == et = 
= wu tv > d (dans dsyt, II b, 8. Va, 1). 
= 5 = x t, par acroph. (dans st, II c, 2 —nt(r)-c7, V b, 9). 
\. == — (sn) s, par acroph. (dans st, II c, 2 — ssp, VI a, 2). 


Enfin le méme systéme par équivalences groupales mettait aussi en ceuvre des 
groupes fondés, non pas sur la nature des objets représentés, mais sur la ressemblance 
purement extérieure des signes, comme: 

= = — m (prépos. VI b— dans htmyt, IIT b, 6). 

<= = => ¢ (dans itn, III b, 14 —htmyt, VII b, 6 —stwt, III b, 15 —&rrt, U1 b, 16. VIL b, 4 

— tn, VIL b, 10 — dwstyw, VI b). 
© = @® par acroph. (dans itn, VII b, 11 —hkn, VII b, 13). 


On remarque l’esprit de fantaisie arbitraire qu régne dans ce systeme et le rend si 
différent de la cryptographie normale, basée au contraire sur une précision peut- 
étre subtile, mais minutieuse. Aussi c’est de lui sans doute que relévent l’emploi sans 
signification des indices: :: du pluriel (dans ¢p, V b, 7 — m (prépos.), VI b — shr, IIb, 3. 
VIb. VIIb, 3) et des réduplications injustifiées comme _~ = = (#), ¢ par acroph. 
(dans t:-tnn, IIL a, 5). 

En ce qui concerne le redoublement des signes, les textes de Toutankhamon, comme 
d’ailleurs les autres inscriptions en cryptographie religieuse, usent du procédé pour 
exprimer la terminaison y ajoutée 4 un signe-mot (évzty, II a, 3 —rty, IL a, 8 — hpry, 
III a, 1 — ¢py, VII a, 1). C’est étrange, la désinence du duel masculin étant en réalité 

R 
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wy. Il faut sans doute reconnaitre la une convention arbitraire inspirée par le méca- 
nisme phonétique du duel féminin. Elle explique la valeur ty attribuée au redouble- 
ment — dans Stzy (IT a, 1). 


Il est évident que l’esprit de la cryptographie religieuse est 4 l’opposé de celui de 
la normale. 

Celle-ci cachait les textes pour qu’ils fussent déchiffrés par ceux qui en savaient les 
regles. Elle proposait subtilement, mais correctement, des énigmes. Non seulement 
elle était déchiffrable, mais dans l’esprit de ceux qui la pratiquaient elle provoquait, 
au déchiffrement. C’est pourquoi elle mérite lappellation plutét d’énigmatique que 
de cryptographique. 

Au contraire la cryptographie religieuse visait 4 faire obstacle au déchiffrement. Elle 
intervenait lorsque, la présence de certains textes étant requise, il fallait en empécher 
la lecture par les profanes. Une telle écriture était cryptographique au sens le plus 
fort du terme. 

Employée a état pur elle aurait été proprement indéchiffrable, puisqu’elle ne 
reposait sur aucune convention rationnelle qui permit d’accrocher un déchiffrement. 
Mais en usa-t-on jamais de la sorte? elle qu’on la trouve dans les textes religieux 
jusqu’a présent connus, elle constitue seulement un appoint qui, mélé a la crypto- 
graphie normale, la corse en quelque sorte et augmente la difficulté de sa lecture. 
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SOME EARLY DYNASTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By I. E. 8. EDWARDS 


IN a recent volume of this Journal, Sir Alan Gardiner found occasion to remark on the 
importance of the Early Dynastic Period as the time in which so many Egyptian artistic 
conventions took their familiar shape.’ It is, indeed, a fact which has become generally 
recognized? and which has been clearly demonstrated by the results of excavations 
conducted during the past half-century at Abydus, Hieraconpolis, Sakkarah, and 
elsewhere. Methods of representation devised by the artists and sculptors of that age 
remained substantially unchanged throughout dynastic history. This applies not only 
to individual details of form and dress, but also, in some cases, to complete scenes, the 
most striking example perhaps being the rock relief at Wadi Magharah, showing 
Semerkhet slaying an Asiatic inhabitant,3 which differs in no essential respect from 
related scenes dating down to the New Kingdom both in the same locality and on the 
walls of temples in the Nile valley. 

In the realm of architecture the debt of later generations to their early dynastic 
ancestors is in all probability no less appreciable than in other branches of art, but the 
entire lack of comparative material from pre-dynastic times renders the precise starting- 
point of this or that convention exceedingly difficult to determine. The remarkable 
series of buildings which lie within the Step Pyramid complex at Sakkarah in fact 
provides the earliest assembly of monuments, apart from tombs, yet found in a state 
of preservation suitable for detailed study; only the ruined ‘forts’ at Abydus and 
Hieraconpolis remain to serve as visible evidence that edifices of considerable size were 
built in the preceding age. The architect of the Step Pyramid was, however, chiefly 
concerned with reproducing in stone forms which were already well established in less 
durable materials rather than with inventing new designs in which the special properties 
of stone could be exploited to greater advantage. Obvious instances of such reproduc- 
tion are furnished by the many dummy doors in the complex, all of which are direct 
copies of wooden originals, and by the ribbed ceilings of the Entrance Colonnade and 
of certain other buildings which imitate logs of timber. In some cases the rendering 
in stone was a secondary development, the immediate prototype of wood having itself 
been derived from an original in some more frail material. Two incontestable instances 
of this class are the papyrus-stem and the lily-stem attached columns in the facades of 

t A. H. Gardiner, Regnal Years and Civil Calendar in Pharaonic Egypt, JEA 31, 13, n. 2: “This was the 
age in which the traditional attitudes and attributes received their stereotyped forms.’ 

2 W.S. Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, pp. 128-9; H. Schifer, 
Von agyptischer Kunst, pp. 12-17. 


3 Even earlier examples in miniature are provided by the Narmer palette and the ivory label of Udimu 
formerly in the Macgregor collection and now in the British Museum (No. 55586). 
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the courts of the Northern and Southern Buildings; as Lauer has pointed out, traces 
of red were found on the papyrus-stem column and red was the colour normally adopted 
by Djoser’s architect when imitating wood.' It has therefore, no doubt rightly, been 
deduced that, in the period before Djoser, buildings existed which embodied wooden 
columns, either attached or free-standing, in the shape of papyrus- and lily-plants with 
their respective flowers serving as the capitals. 

The antecedents of the two other types of attached column found in the Step Pyramid 
enclosure, namely, those with the fluted and the ribbed shafts, have long been a subject 
of speculation among authorities and it may be useful, before introducing a new 
explanation, to summarize briefly the two conflicting conclusions which have most 
recently been published.2, H. Ricke maintains that the ribbed columns are not, in 
reality, an independent architectural element, but merely reproductions of the project- 
ing ends of mud-brick walls overlaid with shields composed of palm-stems in order to 
protect them from damage and rubbing caused by passing traffic.3 The term ‘column’ 
is thus inappropriate, in his opinion, to describe these features. He supposes also that 
the ribs were once painted green, the natural colour of the palm-stem, and that the 
green has disappeared with the passage of time. Lauer, on the other hand, asserts that 
actual supports were intended and that they represent wooden columns imitating the 
appearance of bundles of reeds. With regard to the fluted columns, Ricke concedes 
that a different kind of interpretation from his view of the ribbed ‘columns’ is necessary; 
he believes that they represent slender trunks of coniferous trees, the fluted lines being 
merely stylized traces of the incisions made by the rounded cutting-edge of the tools 
used by the early Egyptians in dressing the surface of the trunk.’ Lauer is substantially 
in agreement with this explanation in so far as he also regards the fluted columns as 
copies of tree-trunks, but he prefers to consider the flutings as an artistic device 
intended to give the columns alternate lines of light and shade.® 

Of one fact there can be no doubt: the fluted columns were painted red and thus it 
is probable that their immediate prototypes were, like those of the papyrus and lily 
columns, actually made of wood. If it is to be supposed, as Lauer and Ricke maintain, 
that they represent trunks of trees, no earlier stage in their history need be sought. But 
is this explanation correct? In view of the even surface of the log-beams in the ceilings 
already mentioned, which are undoubtedly reproductions of tree-trunks, the suggestion 
that the flutings represent tool-marks is hardly convincing and the alternative explana- 
tion that they were inspired by a desire to emphasize light and shade seems no more 
plausible. Moreover, the pendent leaf-capitals of these columns, as they are represented 
in the Northern and Southern Buildings and in the heb-sed chapels (fig. 1), cannot easily 


1 J.-P, Lauer, Etudes complémentaires sur les monuments du roi Zoser & Saqqarah (Supplément aux Ann. du 
Serv., No. 9), p. 36. 

2 J.-P. Lauer, op. cit., pp. 30-50; H. Ricke, Beitrdge zur dgyptischen Bauforschung und Altertumskunde, 
Heft 4, pp. 71-84. It is not possible to include here the views expressed by previous writers, a brief summary 
of which will be found in Ricke, op. cit., p. 78. 

3H. Ricke, op. cit., p. 78. 

+ J.-P. Lauer, La Pyramide a degrés, 111, 64. 

5 H. Ricke, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 

6 J.-P, Lauer, op. cit., p. 64; Etudes complémentaires, p. 42. 
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be reconciled with any known tree origin. Lauer and Ricke are mani- 
festly at greater variance in their views on the ribbed columns, the 
former even denying that the term ‘column’ should be used in de- 
scribing them. Here again the question of the immediate prototype is 
of interest and on this point I am of Lauer’s opinion that the traces of 
red paint, which can still be seen on the columns in the Entrance 
Colonnade, are not accidental, but as original as the identical traces 
on the three other types of column; it follows therefore that I also 
agree with him in his contention that the immediate prototype was 
a wooden column of similar form. I venture to differ, however, from 
both Lauer and Ricke in their interpretations of the 
ultimate origin of the ribbed and the fluted columns, and 
I believe that the following explanation, offered by Pro- 
fessor P. E. Newberry, is far more probable: 




















‘In 1924 Cecil Firth discovered in the Festival Hall of the 
Step Pyramid at Sakkarah fluted and ribbed columns which date 
from circa 2800 B.c.: these have no counterparts in the later 
history of Egyptian architecture. Shortly after his discovery, 
Firth asked me to visit him at Sakkarah to discuss the origin of 
these columns. He told me that he thought they were derived 
from bundles of reeds used in primitive buildings to support the Fic. 1. 
roof and that the capitals showed the tops of the reeds themselves. 

“The fluted columns”, he said, ‘‘may represent reeds split vertically exposing 
the concave interior, packed closely to avoid air spaces, or even bundles of long 
grasses or reed leaves embedded in clay’”.! ‘The ribbed columns’’, he said, “‘are 
composed of a number of vertical ribs and are therefore the exact opposite of 
the fluted columns hitherto met with on the site. They may be described as 
fasciculated columns and may be derived from the bundles of reeds used in 
primitive buildings to support the roofs. The capitals are peculiar and it is 
possible that their original design or appearance was that of the top of the reeds 
themselves.”? I disputed this theory and suggested that the columns were 
copied from some umbelliferous plant, perhaps the silphium which is repre- 
sented on the coins of Cyrene. But the silphium plant has never been identified 
from living specimens and is supposed to be extinct.s On my return to England 
I examined in the Herbariums at Kew and in the Natural History Museum all 
the species of umbelliferous plants found in North Africa, the Mediterranean 

1 See Firth-Quibell, The Step Prvramid, 1, 1935, p. 13. 

ann. Serv. 26, 98. 
Onthe silphium see Else Strantz,Zur Silphionfrage. The identity of the 2't\dcov has been 
much disputed. It was valued both asa relish and as a medicine. R. Murdoch Smith and 
E. A. Porcher, History of Recent Discoveries at Cyrene, 1864, pp. 87-9, pl. 60, identified 
it with Thapsia garganica. It was apparently closely allied to safoetida. Hort, Theo- 
phrastus, Enquiry into Plants, 1916, 11, 476, identified it with Ferula tingitana. Le Maout 
et Decaisne, General System of Botany, 1876, p. 470, mention that the Heracleum 
sphondylium (Cow Parsnip) of Italy is said to have ‘a sugary stem, with fermentable juice, 
which yields a very intoxicating liquor’. Was this the silphium? In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Cyrenaica owed its importance mainly to the export of its famous local herb, 
the silphium, and Bdzror oiAgior passed as a proverb among the merchants of Greece. 
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region and western Asia, but found only one—the Heracleum giganteum (fig. 2)—which might have 
been the original of the fluted column. This species is a native of Asia Minor and the Caucasus. 
I later mentioned this to Firth and in The Step Pyramid, text, p. 21, published in 1935, four 
years after his death, it is said that “the fluted columns are more difficult to understand. It would 
seem that there existed in Egypt some large umbelliferous plant such as the Heracleum giganteum 
now extinct in Egypt.! The root part of the knot from which the leaves spring may have been 
used as the capital by reversing the plant, in the primitive huts of the first inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley. The plant has, like the papyrus and lotus, been enormously 
magnified in size when used as an architectural motif.” 

‘Shortly before the 1939-45 war broke out I procured seeds of the 
Heracleum giganteum and sowed them in my Surrey garden. This 
plant has now spread like a weed and scores have seeded. The central 
stems range from ro to 18 feet in height and 23 inches in diameter at 
the base. The stems are hollow and when in the green state are ribbed, 
but when dry are beautifully fluted. It is not necessary to turn the 
stems upside down, as Firth suggested, for in the natural state the large 
broad petioles of the leaves fall downwards covering the upper part of 
the stems in precisely the same way as is shown in the Sakkarah capitals. 
The only difference is that in the Egyptian capitals the petioles are 
shown opposite while in the living plant they are alternate: this 
can easily be accounted for by the Egyptian love of symmetrical 
arrangement.’ 








In the light of this explanation it is clear that the columns in 
question belong to the same architectural family as those which 
represent the papyrus and lily plants: all imitate a single stem 
of a plant and all have passed through the stage of being repro- 
duced in wood before being copied, presumably for the first time by Djoser’s masons, 
in stone. A difficult problem, however, still remains to be considered, namely, the possi- 
bility of determining the point of time when wooden columns of these types were first 
introduced as architectural elements. The evidence available is admittedly sparse and 
indirect, but chronologically at least it is consistent. Nothing of predynastic date yet 
known suggests that the conception of the plant-column had at that time been realized, 
whereas proof of its existence, if only in miniature, has been obtained from tombs of 
the Early Dynastic Period. Nearly fifty years ago Petrie found in the ‘tombs’ of Djer 
and Udimu at Abydus fragments of ivory cylindrical objects with a fluted decoration 
which may have formed supports in some pieces of furniture (fig. 3).?, A fragment of 
a wooden model column similarly fluted was found by Firth in a mastaba at Sakkarah 
dated to the reign of Udimu, but, as far as I am aware, has never been published.3 
From the Abydus ‘tomb’ of Kha‘sekhemui an ivory cylinder or model column of an 





Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 


! Lauer (Ann. Serv. 27, 116) writes: ‘Ce type de chapiteau, unique dans l’art égyptien, comporte deux 
feuilles latérales retombantes embrassant a droite et a gauche le haut du fit cannelé: je ne sais de quelle plante 
il peut s’agir.’ 

2 W. M. F. Petrie, Royal Tombs, 11, pls. xxxiv, 73, and xl, 107. Elsewhere at Abydus Petrie subsequently 
found fragments of a pottery cylindrical vase with a fluted exterior which for some reason he believed to be of 
foreign origin. Tombs of the Courtiers, p. 5 (pl. iv, 11). 

3 Mentioned by Lauer in La Pyramide a degrés, 1, 125, n. 3, and Etudes complémentaires, p. 50, n. 1. 
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analogous kind but with a ribbed exterior was recovered (fig. 4).! In the light of Pro- 
fessor Newberry’s explanation of Djoser’s ribbed and fluted columns, it seems clear 
that these ivory models must be regarded as imitations of the Heracleum plant. Per- 
haps the numerous ivory plaques and blue glazed tiles with ribbed surface found at 
Abydus and Hieraconpolis* are also representations of the same plant-stem cut into 
strips and woven into matting; such an interpretation would account for the difference 
between the ribbed and the plain tiles, the latter being representations of smooth- 
stemmed reeds. Small stone replicas of lotus-flowers (fig. 5)—all of which are believed 
to date from before the end of the Second Dynasty—have been found at Abydus,3 
Sakkarah,* and elsewhere.’ At first sight they resemble cups, but, as Petrie remarked, 
the hole in the centre is too small for this purpose and the pre- 
sence of a raised disk surrounding the top of the hole suggests 
that they were the capitals of miniature columns, with the disk 
serving to prevent the architrave from damaging the petals of 
the flower.° To these examples of the use of the lotus-plant 
must now be added a very remarkable ivory medel column con- 
sisting of eight lotus-flowers and stems tied in a cluster which 
was recently discovered in a tomb of the First Dynasty.7 No 
parallel example with the papyrus so employed has vet come to 
light; Amélineau, however, found at Abydus a fragment of wood 
with bound papyrus-plants carved in open-work,® which proves that the decorative 
properties of the plant were realized, and the absence of any known instances of model 
columns composed of its stems, either singly or in a cluster, may well be attributed to 
the chances attending survival and discovery. 

In spite of the plant ancestry which the four types of column shared in common, it 
is most probable that the development of the fluted and ribbed kinds, on the one hand, 
and of the papyrus- and lily-stem kinds, on the other, resulted from different begin- 
nings. This difference is suggested by a marked dissimilarity in the physical structure 
of the stems of the actual plants and by the fact that the flowers are not represented 
in the fluted and the ribbed columns, but are represented in the papyrus and lily 
columns. The Heracleum giganteum possesses a very long stem of considerable strength 
—perhaps equal to bamboo—and could certainly have been used for the skeletons of 





1 W. M. F. Petrie, Royal Tombs, u1, pl. xlv, 23. 

2 A good example of a ribbed ivory plaque appears in Roval Tombs, 1, pl. xxxvui, 79 (from the ‘tomb’ of 
Ka); several other examples are to be found in the same volume and in its sequel. Glazed tiles with ribbing are 
illustrated in W. M. F. Petrie, Abydos, 1, pl. lili, 19-22; id., Abydos, 1, pl. xi, 237; id. and J. E, Quibell, 
Hierakonpolis, 1, pl. 32. 

3 W. M. F. Petrie, Abydos, 1, pls. i and vil, 93-5. 

4 This specimen, now in an exhibition case in the Cairo Museum, bears the excavator’s number 71299. 

5 G. Brunton, Qau and Badari, 1, 11 and pl. xviii, 4; Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, Guy Brunton, and M. A. 
Murray, Lahun, 11, pl. xliv, 4. 

6 W.M. F. Petrie, Abydos, u, 26, who, however, draws a somewhat different conclusion from these observa- 
tions. 

7 Zaki Saad, Fouilles royales d’Hélouan, in Chron. d'Egvpte, No. 42 (July 1946), pp. 197-8; id., Illustrated 
London News, June 5, 1948, p. 645. 

3 E. Amélineau, Les nouvelles fouilles d’1bydos, 111, pl. 6. 
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primitive huts or shrines, to be overlaid with reed-matting or animal skins. For such a 
use the flowers would obviously have been cut off and only the thicker parts of the 
stems would have been required. When the first replicas of these constructions were 
produced in wood, the carpenters and carvers were therefore copying faithfully some- 
thing which actually existed. Papyrus and lily stems, by reason of their lack of strength, 
could not have been used for constructional skeletons and the presence of the floral 
capitals on the columns which represent these plants shows that their origin is not to 
be found in any kind of weight-bearing pillar or support. Nevertheless, flowers may 
well have been attached to caskets and also to parts of buildings for the purpose of 
decoration; indeed, the floral frieze on the serekh of the stela of Wadji in the Louvre 
gives every reason to suppose that this was so. In such a setting, being merely embel- 
lishments, they possessed no structural significance. Their employment as major 
architectural elements, however, is readily explained if it is regarded as having been 
inspired by the aesthetic success which attended the initial reproductions of the Hera- 
cleum giganteum in wood and ivory; the plant-motif having been established, variations 
involving the introduction of new species—even those which were unsuitable in the 
natural state—were, indeed, only to be expected when artificial materials were used. 
While it cannot be demonstrated that this development occurred in the Early Dynastic 
Period and not previously, the earliest known evidence comes from tombs of that time, 
and if, as is by no means unlikely, the first papyrus- and lily-columns were embodied 
in caskets and only subsequently employed architecturally, the reasons, whatever their 
nature, which led to the great elaboration in the style of tomb furniture at that date 
may well have supplied the impetus. 
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UN DETAIL DE LA DECORATION D’UNE TOMBE 
THEBAINE: UN VASE AVEC UNE REPRE- 
SENTATION DE CHEVAUX 


Par G. NAGEL 


Sir A. H. Gardiner s’est toujours occupé des tombes thébaines et au cours de sa carriere 
il a travaillé autant a les faire mieux connaitre qu’a les protéger. Un petit détail de ces 
tombes peut donc trouver sa modeste place dans l’hommage rendu au doyen si actif de 
notre science. 

Si je publie ce détail, je ne l’ai, cependant, pas découvert moi-méme. Quelques 
années apres la publication d’un article sur des vases décorés de chevaux! M. G. 
Jéquier me montrait dans ses notes le croquis d’un vase décoré de la sorte qu'il avait 
relevé lorsque, avant 1914, il étudiait de plus pres la décoration des tombes thebaines. 
C’est en 1939 seulement que j’ai pu visiter cette tombe et dessiner ce détail. J’cus la 
surprise de découvrir que M. N. de G. Davies qui, mieux que personne, connaissait 
toutes ces tombes, ne |’avait point encore remarqueé. 

La tombe d’Ouserhet (No. 56) appartient au regne d’Aménophis II. Plusicurs des 
scenes civiles qui la décorent ont été publiées, entre autres par Wreszinski, mais les 
représentations religieuses ne semblent pas avoir retenu |’attention des chercheurs. La 
scéne 4 laquelle appartient le détail que je publie ici, se trouve sur la paroi ouest de la 
seconde chambre au sud du No. ro dans le plan de Porter et Moss. 

Les deux registres principaux (cf. pl. XII, 1) représentent les porteurs d’offrandes et 
de mobilier funéraire qui se dirigent vers le fond de la tombe. Dans le registre intermé- 
diaire deux motifs alternent, séparés par de légeres colonnes de bois a chapiteau papyri- 
forme, d’une part, cing corbeilles (ou de grands vases de terre) remplies de pains ronds 
sur toute la hauteur du registre, auxquels se mélent parfois des sarments de vigne avec 
feuilles et grappes; de l’autre un groupe ou prédominent les vases. A la partie supé- 
rieure il y a quatre grandes cruches décorées, posées sur des supports de bois, elles n’ont 
point de bouchons. En bas il y a régulierement a gauche une coupe profonde contenant 
un grand gateau pointu, et sur les trois autres quarts de la largeur, une table basse sur 
laquelle sont posés, de gauche a droite, de la nourriture variée dans une grande cor- 
beille, un autel portatif et un gateau pointu pose dans une coupe. 

Les colonnes pourraient n’étre que des motifs décoratifs de séparation, mais j’v 
verrais plus volontiers une construction provisoire en materiaux légers, pour mettre a 
Pabri du soleil les provisions solides et liquides destinées a ceux qui participent a la 


1G. Nagel, Quelques représentations de checaux sur des poteries du Nouzel Empire, Bull. Inst. fr. 30, pp. 185 a 
194; 7 figures et 1 planche. 
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cérémonie funéraire. Plus tard ou ailleurs, on voit de petits pavillons qui remplissent 
le méme office.! 

Le groupe qui nous intéresse particulierement (pl. XII, 2) est celui qui se trouve pres- 
qu’au centre de la figure 1. Les grands vases 4 vin ou 4 biére sont tous décorés; 
si un seul est particuli¢rement intéressant, les autres peuvent nous donner une idée 
des motifs assez simples qui se rencontrent ailleurs dans cette scene. Tous ont deux 
bandes décorées limitées par les lignes horizontales habituelles. Sur le col ce sont 
toujours des pétales stylisés, mais sur la panse il y a plus de variété. Le vase de gauche 
est orné de trois rangs de cercles, ceux du milieu étant plus grands que les autres; le 
second porte des chevaux représentés au repos et esquissés en quelques traits rapides ; 
le troisiéme a des rinceaux encadrés de lignes obliques; sur le dernier, enfin, nous avons 
un motif qui se rencontre souvent dans la céramique décorée en Egypte: un sarment 
de vigne court autour du vase, au-dessus et au-dessous des feuilles et des grappes de 
raisin alternent. 

Les couleurs sont réduites 4 leur plus simple expression, le contour des vases et des 
supports est en rouge vif ainsi que les lignes horizontales principales de la décoration, 
le reste est d'un rouge plus clair. Je ne crois pas que ce soient 14 les couleurs réelles 
des objets. Nous devons avoir, en réalité, des vases d’une terre brun clair avec un 
décor noir et rouge comme le vase au chevaux du Musée du Caire que j’ai relevé,? ou 
celui, orné de deux vaches et d’un taureau, que Keimer vient de publier.3 Ces vases 
peuvent avoir, 2l’occasion, quelques détails en bleu comme le vase de Berlin dont nous 
allons parler. Le style de la tombe d’Ouserhet n’est pas tres soigné, et cela explique 
facilement que ces vases aient été reproduits aussi schématiquement. 

Cette scéne est, 4 ma connaissance, la seule ot nous puissions voir reproduit un vase 
orné de chevaux et c’est ce qui fait son intérét. Les exemples au naturel de vases 
décorés de la sorte ne sont pas nombreux. J’avais cru autrefois réunir tous ceux qui 
étaient connus, mais, par je ne sais quelle aberration, j’avais négligé un tres bel exem- 
plaire du Musée de Berlin qui était pourtant publié depuis plusieurs années et méme 
en couleur.* Grace a l’obligeance du Dr. Anthes, alors assistant au Musée de Berlin, 
javais eu des photographies de l’objet et des indications sur les couleurs de la décora- 
tion. Je profite de cette occasion pour publier, d’aprés ces documents, la partie de la 
décoration qui n’est pas reproduite par Schafer. 

Sur ce vase, nous avons deux motifs décoratifs séparés et limités par trois bandes 
horizontales, formées chacune de deux lignes noires et de deux rouges encadrant une 
ligne bleue. Sur le col nous avons en noir des pétales stylisés. Sur la panse sont repré- 
sentés deux chevaux tournés vers la droite. Ils sont séparés par deux motifs de remplis- 
sage, d’un cété c’est une sorte de bouquet monté formé par une armature de roseaux 
d’ou sort une fleur de lotus, autour de l’armature jaillissent des feuilles qui rappellent 
celles du lierre. Du pied vers la gauche, sort une tige aboutissant a un cercle qui doit 


1 Cf. Wreszinski, Azlas, 1, pls. 278, 281, sur la pl. 260 nous avons, comme ici, une rangée de colonnes, mais 
elles n’abritent que de grandes amphores. 

2 Voir, p. 129, n. I. 3 Keimer, The Decoration of a New Kingdom Vase, JNES 8, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1-4. 

4 Schafer-Andrae, Die Kunst des alten Orients. Propylden Kunstgeschichte, 11, pl. 19. 
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représenter soit une fleur, soit une feuille de lotus, mais dans un cas comme dans 
Pautre la figuration me semble exceptionnelle. A l’opposé nous avons un signe de vie 
qui tient toute la hauteur du registre; il est muni de bras qui tiennent des sceptres.! 
Le cheval reproduit par Schafer se dresse 4 demi sur ses pattes de derriére, celui que 
je donne ici est en pleine course. L’un et l’autre ont autour de la téte une corde dont 
’extrémité retombe entre les jambes de devant. Les deux ont |’avant-train couvert 
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Fic. 1. Vase du Musée de Berlin. 


d’un quadrillage noir et rouge qui semble représenter un harnachement, mais je ne 
vois pas de parallele dans les nombreuses représentations de chevaux que nous possé- 
dons. L’arriére-train est orné de taches noires et rouges comme c’est souvent le cas. 
Ces deux chevaux ont belle allure, mais ils me paraissent d’un style moins bon que 
ceux du vase du Caire. La maniere dont l’avant-train est reproduit donne une certaine 
lourdeur a l'ensemble. 

Depuis la publication de mon article dans le Bull. Inst. fr. j'ai eu entre les mains les 
trés nombreux fragments de poteries décorées trouvés dans les fouilles du village de 
Deir el Médineh, mais je n’en ai point trouvés qui attestent un nouvel exemple de ce 
genre de décoration. 


1 Ce méme motif se retrouve dans la méme position sur un fragment du Musée du Caire (Cat. No. 2754) 
que j’ai reproduit. Op. cit., fig. 4, p. 189. 
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AN EGYPTIAN STATUETTE IN MALTA 


By ROSALIND MOSS 


Tue spread of Egyptian culture outside the Nile valley has been the subject of much 
discussion and speculation. Palestine and Syria fall into a special category, and may be 
considered as almost part of the Empire, but how many inscribed monuments of 
Ancient Egyptian origin have actually been discovered in other Mediterranean coun- 
tries? The most important are those of monumental proportions which were trans- 
ported in classical and later times to embellish public squares and the like; such are 
the obelisks and sphinxes in Istanbul, Rome, and Cagliari (Sardinia), and the sphinxes 
of Amenophis III and Sethos I in the Dalmatian Palace of Diocletian at Split. A 
considerable number of statues, mostly of the Saite or Graeco-Roman periods, found 
their way to Rome, many of them serving to adorn the Villa of Hadrian and similar 
buildings, and are now in the Vatican, the Capitoline Museum, and other Italian 
collections. Inscribed vases travelled to the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and small objects of an ornamental or magical nature 
were traded round the Mediterranean, a large number of these being imported to the 
Rhone valley in connexion with the cult of Isis in Graeco-Roman times. But con- 
sidering the long period covered by the history of Egypt, and the enormous number 
of monuments produced, it is surprising that so few inscribed objects of Pre-Saite date 
survive outside its borders. Sculptured blocks used as ship’s ballast have turned up at 
Marseilles and other ports, but complete stelae are almost entirely absent, except for 
four in the British Museum (nos. 218, 233, 287, 299) said to have come from Malta,! 
and apart from those in Italy already mentioned, there seem to be only some dozen 
statues known. These include two dating from the Middle Kingdom, namely, a granite 
statuette of Keri from a Byzantine cemetery in Asia Minor, now in Ankara Museum,? 
and a diorite statue of User discovered in the Palace of Minos by Sir Arthur Evans,3 
now in Candia Museum. The New Kingdom is represented by a Nineteenth Dynasty 
statue of Wennofre from Greece now in the Athens Museum,‘ a statue of Tuthmosis I 
found near the harbour at Cherchel in Algeria in 1848, now in the Museum,' and the 
small group of Nefer‘abu in Malta which is the subject of this article. 

In the Museum at Valetta is a small limestone statue representing a standing man 
in a long pleated skirt, holding a seated group consisting of Ré-Harakhti and Maret 
with an uraeus between them. The total height is 164 inches, with a maximum width 
of 54 inches at the shoulders, and there are inscriptions down the back, round the 
base, and on the stand supporting the two deities (see Pl. XIIT). I am indebted to the 
Chevalier Scicluna of the Valetta Museum who kindly supplied the photographs 

1 *Found at Bighi in 1829 in removing rubbish for the erection of the new Naval Hospital at Malta’, 
Wilkinson MSS. xvi, G. 2. 


2 Von der Osten in AFSL 43, 293, figs. 11-13. 3 The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 1, 288, fig. 220. 
+ Text, Legrain in Rec. trav. 31, 202 f. 5 Gauckler, Musée de Cherchel, pl. 2 (1). 
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reproduced here and other details, and to Dr. Erik Iversen who was good enough to 
give me his hand-copies of the texts, made when he visited the museum. 

Little is known of the history of the group, which was discovered in the neighbouring 
island of Gozo in 1713, and is described by Caruana in an article entitled ‘Phoenician 
and Roman Antiquities in the Group of the Islands at Malta’ (Malta, 1882), p. 32: ‘An 
Egyptian Triad borne by Talamifera, carved in Malta stone, 1 ft. 2 in. high. Osiris, 
bearing an Ibis head with a cavity in the vertex, is sitting on the right; Isis on the left; 
and Orus with a falcon’s head in the middle. The sides and the front of the pedestal 
are covered with hieroglyphics of which Dr. Lepsius, in 1842, pronouncing it to be a 
sepulchral monument, promised an interpretation. It was discovered at Gozo in 1713.’ 
The details of this description are rather quaint, the author having mistaken the 
uraeus between the divinities for a figure of Horus forming a triad, and the falcon head 
of Ré-Harakhti for that of an ibis. When Lepsius visited Malta in September 1842, 
the statue was in the Biblioteca di Lavalette, and he published a small sketch of it with 
some of the inscriptions.! It was also seen by Professor Sayce, who has left a rough 
copy of the text on an odd sheet among his papers, now in the Griffith Institute at 
Oxford, describing it incorrectly as a ‘stela in Malta’. 

The man represented in the statuette is a certain Nefer‘abu, Servant in the Place of 
Truth. On the back-pillar is an offering formula addressed to Amen-Ré‘, King of the 


Gods, and Mit, the Great One, the Lady of Asher }\=2'==1, JX T(S37 T2827 
LU 3@. Round the base of the whole group runs a single line of text containing 


a double formula, beginning in the middle of the plinth, the left half addressed to R&- 
Harakhti, Great God, King of the Ennead, and the right half to Ma‘et, daughter of Ré«, 
Lady of Heaven, Mistress of all the gods, the two deities whose images he is carrying, 


(ste) 


in favour of Netra Right half: LAs $-QTtsiey is ?GZ itl [ia 48 
frag A—jaatz. Left half: }AA SSL STIG TR MAABIE2 The 
formulae round the edge of the seat are addressed to Amen-Ré‘ and Mit, the left half 
for Nefertabu, and the right for his father Neferronpet. Left half: }A-3)5347,99): 
weol GTA. Right half: LAS Ws7fi lle 174. Down the front of the 
support of the seat are two columns of text with the epithets of Rét-Harakhti O37} 
= YG and Matet 3 .S FT ei2 171.4, — 4, respectively, corresponding to the 


two statuettes above. The remaining texts are on the sides of the stand, that on the 
(spectator’s) left being & 3 "SA +TE{TSI=, ‘his son, ee his name to live, 
Neferronpet, justified’; that on the (spectator’s) right }.! 7 Seo=2i KH 1S ‘his be- 
loved brother, ‘Anhotpe, well justified in peace’. Professor Gunn kindly collated these 
texts from the photographs with the copies of Professor Sayce and Dr. Iversen, and 
I am most grateful for his help. 


1 Leps. Denkm., Text, v, 396. 
2 The words between ? and ° are not repeated, see the photograph. 
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This Nefercabu, son of Neferronpet, with a son also named Neferronpet, and a 
brother ‘Anhotpe, is the owner of Tomb no. 5 at Thebes, published by Vandier, La 
Tombe de Nefer-abou (Mém. Inst. fr. LXTX, 1935), who has collected all other known 
monuments of the same man, and gives a list of his relatives including the three men- 
tioned here. According to the evidence of an ostracon in the British Museum (no. 
5634),' he lived in the reign of Ramesses I]. Objects bearing his name come either 
from his tomb, which seems to have been discovered between 1883 and 1886, though it 
may have been pillaged earlier, or from a Theban votive chapel, as discussed by Vandier, 
op. cit., pp. 1-4. As our statue was discovered 
in 1713, it may have been a votive offering in 








some shrine or temple, presumably at Thebes. Z a ade fork Ce 
One other inscription of Nefertabu not known Yj Hive {eta \ 
by Vandier may be mentioned here. In the manu- ly Hh) we — LYS \ 
script note-books of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, qj [ + “ti ¢ 71 { \ 
on permanent loan to the Griffith Institute at Yi ( . i] | Ar S 
Oxford (Wilkinson MSS. V. 126), isa drawing |” PA }}—-S> \ 
of the base of a statue or column dedicated by = ate _ 
the Servant in the Place of Truth, Nefer‘abu (see Ni) 





fig. 1). Above are four cartouches, consisting 
of the prenomen and nomen of Amenophis I, 
and the cartouches of Queen ‘Ahmose-Nefer- 
tere and of Merytamiin. (The signs above the 
wavy line, drawn in red ink in Wilkinson’s copy, : 
are evidently a reconstruction.) The last-named Fic. 1. 

princess is not the daughter of Tuthmosis II 

whose tomb was found by Mr. Winlock at Dér el-Bahri, but an earlier princess of the 
same name, a daughter of Amosis and ‘Ahmose-Nefertere, with whom she is asso- 
ciated in cult-scenes, see Gauthier, Le Livre des Rois, 11, 192-3. She also appears with 
her brother Sipair on a stela-fragment at Ashminén, published in Roeder, Vorldufiger 
Bericht .. . Hermopolis-Expedition 1931 und 1932, p.39, Abb. 19. The worship of these 
Eighteenth Dynasty members of the royal family by Theban officials was prevalent in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, and in Nefer‘abu’s tomb there is a representation of Ameno- 
phis I offering to divinities,? which makes it likely that Wilkinson’s fragment belongs 
to the same man. In the note-book it is described as “from Jannis, Thebes’, meaning 
that it was then in the possession of Giovanni d’Athanasi, the well-known agent who 
procured antiquities for Salt in the early nineteenth century. It would be interesting 
to know whether it still survives, and whether it is now among the unpublished objects 
in some museum or private collection. 


NHK 






' Vandier, op. cit., p. 72. 2 Ibid. pls. 12, 13. 
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A PROPOS D’UN GROUPE DU SERAPEUM DE 
MEMPHIS CONSERVE AU MUSEE DU LOUVRE 


By JACQUES VANDIER 


LE groupe qui fait l’objet du présent article doit étre entré au Musée du Louvre avec 
Pensemble du Sérapéum, au milieu du siécle dernier. II est, en tout cas, mentionné, et 
méme partiellement reproduit en photographie, dans le volume de Mariette sur le 
Sérapéum.! Ce groupe se compose de deux personnages tenant devant eux une stéle.? 
Le style en est si grossier qu’on est tenté de supposer que le monument a été abandonné 
alors qu’il était 4 peine dégrossi, et qu’il n’a jamais, a l’exception de la stéle, été terminé. 
Les deux personnages sont si exactement semblables qu’il est 4 peu prés impossible de 
dire si le dédicataire, Nesptah, est représenté a coté d’une femme ou a cété d’un homme. 
L’artiste, en effet, n’a pas cru utile de détailler les costumes, et nous n’avons aucun 
élément qui nous permette d’établir une distinction. Les visages, trés ronds et gros- 
siérement sculptés, sont encadrés, lun et l'autre, par une perruque courte qui cache 
les oreilles et qui affecte, vaguement, la forme d’une calotte.. Les deux personnages 
sont assis sur leurs jambes repliées, et ont le dos appuyé contre un pilier dorsal qui 
fait, avec le socle, un angle sensiblement obtus; aussi les personnages donnent-ils 
Vimpression d’étre a moitié couchés. Ils soutiennent, de leurs mains avancées, la 
stéle, ou, plutét, le bloc de pierre dont la stele n’a pas été entiérement dégagée, bloc 
qui se confond avec les genoux des personnages: les mains qui sont a l’intérieur sont 
posées a plat sur ce bloc, et les mains qui sont a l’extérieur sont posées sur la tranche 
de la partie non dégrossie de la stele. Celle-ci est, sans aucun doute, |’élément le plus 
important de notre monument. Elle est d’une forme vaguement rectangulaire, étant 
un peu plus étroite au sommet qu’a la base. Le sommet est rectiligne, et sur la partie 
plate est gravée une table d’offrandes =. 

La face antérieure de la stéle se divise en deux parties inégales. En haut, sont gravés, 
en trés léger relief dans le creux, de petits tableaux que nous décrirons de gauche 4 
droite: 

1° Le signe de l’Occident 4”; du pavois s’échappent deux grandes ailes, s’ouvrant 
de facon que la plume du signe ¥ soit couchée sur la partie supérieure de Vaile qui 
lui correspond. L’Occident, ainsi ailé, protege 

2° le taureau Apis »~ couché. L’Apis porte le disque solaire entre ses deux cornes 
qui, de profil, ressemblent 4 un croissant de lune. Aucun des signes distinctifs du 
taureau memphite n’a été indiqué par le sculpteur. Au-dessus de l’Apis est gravé son 
nom <« J &, l’Osiris Apis. 


3° La nébride d’Anubis; la peau est simplement silhouettée. 


1 Mariette, Le Sérapéum de Memphis, Paris, 1857, p. 18 et pl. 25, 2. 
2 Seule la stéle est reproduite sur la photographie de Nlariette. 
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4° Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, debout dans un naos a toit bombé. Le dieu <~« est coiffé de 
la couronne blanche de Haute-Egypte, et il est enveloppé dans un linceul dont seuls 
émergent les avant-bras et les mains; celles-ci tiennent un sceptre, sans doute le sceptre 
ouas, qui est traité, ici, comme s'il s’agissait de la lettre |. 

La partie inférieure de la stéle est occupée par une inscription de re lignes horizon- 





tales: —" RUS SAAS GIT GTS UA RONS TASHA 
+2 PRISER AN TeV Te Powe NO TN HE 


L’imakhy auprés de Ptah-Sokar-Osiris et de l Apis vivant, héraut de Ptah, le péere divin 
de Ptah le prophete Nesptah, juste de voix, de la maison de Mout, qui est a la téte de ‘Abouy 
Neétérou (a), fils du wr-hrp-hmwt (b), du prétre sem de Ptah, Chedsounéfertem. (C°est) 
son fils qui fait vivre son nom, le pére divin de Ptah, Chedsounéfertem, juste de voix. Sa 
mére, Tadénitenbast, fille du pére divin de Ptah, le prophéte Djedptahioufcankh, de la 
maison d’Hathér, maitresse du sycomore du Sud (c). Son frére, le pére divin de Ptah, 
Djedptahioufcankh. 

(a) ‘Abouy Nétérou.—- D’aprés Gauthier, Dict. géog., 1, 140-1, il s’agit d’une ville consacrée a4 la 
déesse Mout et rattachée, & partir de Ptolémée XI, au nome supplémentaire de Basse-Egypte SZ, 
qui était situé au Sud-Est du Delta, prés des nomes héliopolitain et memphite. Gauthier ajoute que, 
d’aprés Brugsch et d’aprés Budge, la ville aurait été voisine de Memphis, mais il se refuse, person- 
nellement, a donner des précisions sur la situation de cette localité. Il semble, cependant, que 
‘Abouy Nétérou, ‘les cornes des dieux’, n’ait pas du étre trés éloignée de Memphis puisqu’elle est 
citée, sur le groupe du Louvre, dans une inscription dont l’origine memphite ne fait aucun doute. 

(b) Ce titre, que l’on traduit, généralement, par ‘le conducteur en chef des artisans’ est le titre 
distinctif des grands prétres de Memphis. Junker, Die Gétterlehre von Memphis, dans Abh. Berlin, 
1940, pp. 28-9, a interprété ce titre autrement (/e conducteur des artisans du Grand, le Grand étant, 
d’aprés Junker, une désignation du dieu Ptah), mais son opinion a été vivement combattue par 
Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 269* et par Maystre, dans une thése de doctorat, encore inédite. 

(c) La ville du Sycomore, ou la ville du Sycomore du Sud, est le nom d’un faubourg, situé au Sud 
de Memphis, et qui était consacré a la déesse Hathor (cf. Gauthier, op. cit., 111, 97). 


Cette stele ne donne, en fait, qu’une généalogie, dont la personnalité marquante est, 
évidemment, Chedsounéfertem, grand prétre de Ptah a Memphis. Le personnage est 
loin @’étre inconnu. II figure entre un ‘Ankhenefsekhmet et un Chéchonq dans la liste 
des grands prétres memphites qui nous a été conservée par une stele du Sérapéum;! 
il est également cité sur une stele de Cleveland,’ et, surtout, sur une statue du Caire,3 
la seule qui nous donne des renseignements sur la famille du grand prétre, avec une 
statue, inédite, conservée dans une collection particuliere.t* Sans entrer dans le détail 


1 N° 3429 = Chassinat, Rec. trav. 22, 16-17, n° liv. 

2 C. Ransom Williams, The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, v (Oct.-Nov. 1918), pp. 67-9. Je tiens 
a remercier vivement M. W. M. Milliken, Directeur du Musée de Cleveland, qui m’a envoyé, avec une grande 
amabilité, un tiré a part de l’article de C. Ransom Williams et une photographie de la stéle. 

3 Caire 741 == Cat. Borchardt, sub num.; Daressy, Rec. trav. 18, 46-8. 

+ Cette statue ne m’est pas connue; elle m’a été signalée par Ch. Mavstre, a qui je suis heureux d’adresser, 
ici, tous mes remerciements pour les renseignements qu’il a bien voulu me fournir sur le grand prétre Ched- 
sounéfertem. Ch. Maystre, lui-méme, n’avait connu les inscriptions de ce groupe que par une copie que 
Grdseloff lui avait amicalement communiquée. 
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de cette généalogie, on doit signaler que Chedsounéfertem était le fils du grand prétre 
de Ptah, ‘Ankhenefsekhmet, qui le précéda immédiatement dans cette charge, d’aprés 
la stéle 3429 du Sérapéum (cf. supra), et qu'il avait épousé une sceur de Nemrod, pére 
de Chéchonq I*.! Chedsounéfertem se trouve donc étre l’oncle du fondateur de la 
XXII* Dynastie, et il exerca, certainement, ses hautes fonctions sacerdotales sous le 
régne de son neveu, comme le prouve un bloc de Mitrahiné.2 D’aprés la stéle 741 du 
Caire, les fils de Chedsounéfertem s’appelaient Chéchongq et ‘Achaoutakh, et ses filles 
Tadénitenbast et Tachéritenmout. 

Revenons, maintenant, au groupe du Louvre, dont le dédicataire se dit fils de Ched- 
sounéfertem. I] n’est pas impossible, a priori, que le grand prétre ait eu, en plus des 
deux fils mentionnés par la statue 741 du Caire, un troisiéme fils, appelé Nesptah. 
Mais, dans ce cas, on doit admettre qu’il avait eu un quatriéme fils, puisque Nesptah, 
sur son groupe du Louvre, cite le nom d’un de ses fréres, appelé Djedptahiouf«ankh. 
Aussi est-il, sans doute, préférable de supposer que le mot z? doit étre pris, ici, au sens 
plus large de petit-fils ou de descendant. La premiére acception semble, d’abord, la 
plus séduisante. Nous savons, en effet, que Chedsounéfertem avait une fille, Tadéniten- 
bast, qui porte le méme nom que la mére de Nesptah. Malheureusement, sur le groupe 
du Louvre, il est bien précisé que le pére de Tadénitenbast, donc le grand-pére 
de Nesptah, s’appelait, non pas Chedsounéfertem, mais Djedptahiouftankh. On est 
donc obligé de renoncer 4 cette hypothése. La deuxiéme acception est, d’ailleurs, con- 
firmée par une note de Mariette, dans l’ouvrage cité au début de cet article.3 Mariette, 
en effet, mentionne notre monument parmi ceux qui sont contemporains du troisiéme 
Apis de la XXII* Dynastie. Cet Apis est mort en l’an 28 de Chéchonq III, c’est-a-dire 
en 795, plus d’un siécle apres la mort (929) du roi Chéchonq I, qui était, comme nous 
l’avons vu, le neveu du grand prétre Chedsounéfertem. Si la date indiquée par Mariette 
est exacte, il est évident que notre Nesptah ne peut étre qu’un descendant éloigné de 
Chedsounéfertem, dont il est séparé par quatre ou cing générations. Aucun document, 
a ma connaissance, ne vient confirmer |’affirmation de Mariette, ce qui n’implique pas 
quelle soit inexacte. J’ai parcouru les inscriptions des steles du Sérapéum conservées 
au Musée du Louvre;* le nom de Nesptah et celui de Chedsounéfertem y apparaissent 
souvent (surtout a l’époque perse), mais, nulle part, je n’ai pu trouver une généalogie 
qui corresponde a celles que nous ont conservées la statue 741 du Musée du Caire et le 
groupe du Louvre. Aussi, avant de conclure, est-on en droit de se demander s'il n’y 
a pas eu deux grands prétres appelés Chedsounéfertem, l’un ayant vécu sous Chéchong 
Ie, et, Pautre, sous Chéchong III. La liste des grands prétres, qui se trouve sur la 
stéle 3429 du Sérapéum ne permet guére de s’arréter a une telle hypothese. Cependant, 
une autre stele du Sérapéum (n° 4039) cite un grand prétre Chedsounéfertem, qui est 


1 Sa femme s’appelait, non pas Tachépenast, comme on 1’a prétendu souvent, mais Tapéchenast, comme |’a 
démontré Grdseloff en collationnant Voriginal (cf. Ann. Serv. 47, 212-13). 

2 Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 817 et p. 949 (le monument est reproduit, par erreur, deux fois). Cette référence 
m/’a été aimablement communiquée par Ch. Maystre. 

3 Le Sérapéum de Memphis, p. 18, n. 3. 

* Ce travail m’a été facilité grace aux excellentes copies établies par G. Posener, M. Malinine et J. Vercoutter 
en vue de la publication de ces stéles. 

T 
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fils, non pas de ‘Ankhenefsekhmet, comme le Chedsounéfertem de la statue 741 du 
Musée du Caire, mais d’un prophéte, appelé Pahemnéter. Mais cette stéle est sensible- 
ment postérieure au régne de Chéchonq I, et Ch. Maystre, dans sa thése, encore 
inédite, a montré qu’on ne peut, en aucune manieére, se fier aux généalogies, des qu’elles 
sont faites, et c’est le cas ici, deux ou trois générations aprés I’époque ou a vécu le 
personnage cité. I] semble donc qu’il ne faille pas faire une trop grande confiance au 
document, d’ailleurs trés fragmentaire, auquel il vient d’étre fait allusion, et il est 
probable que le Chedsounéfertem qu’il mentionne est bien l’oncle de Chéchonq I*. 
Signalons, enfin, pour étre complet, qu’une stele de Berlin’ mentionne, céte a céte, un 
grand prétre Chedsounéfertem, un prophete Nesptah et un [‘Ankhjenefsekhmet (ce 
dernier ne porte aucun titre). Malheureusement, la stele n’est pas datée, et elle ne 
précise pas les liens de parenté qui existent entre les trois personnages cités. Elle ne 
nous permet donc pas de résoudre le petit probleme généalogique que nous nous étions 
posé. Il n’est pas possible, en effet, de rattacher, d’une maniere certaine, le Nesptah 
du groupe du Louvre au grand prétre Chedsounéfertem, dont il se proclame, cepen- 
dant, le fils. Il est vraisemblable, dans ces conditions, d’admettre que Nesptah a 
vécu réellement sous le regne de Chéchonq III, et que, s’il a nommé, dans son inscrip- 
tion, le grand prétre Chedsounéfertem, c’était uniquement parce que cette illustre 
ascendance avait été conservée, dans sa famille, comme une précieuse tradition. Les 
différentes hypotheses qui ont été exposées dans cet article ont simplement prouvé, 
une fois de plus, combien il était difficile, en se fondant sur des documents égyptiens, 
de dresser, particuli¢rement a l’époque pré-saite, une généalogie siire. 


! Berlin 8169 = Brugsch, Thesaurus, pp. 811-13 et Ag. Inschr. Berlin, u, 232-4. 
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NAMES AND RELATIONSHIPS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY OF NAPATA 


By DOWS DUNHAM anp M. F. LAMING MACADAM 


THE researches and excavations of Professor F. Ll. Griffith and the Griffith Institute, 
and the work of Professor George A. Reisner and the Harvard-Boston Expedition, have 
added greatly to the body of information now available on the history of Kush and its 
rulers from the beginning of the Twenty-fifth Egyptian Dynasty to the fall of Meroé. 
This paper is an attempt to present that part of the evidence which bears on the early 
period of Kushite culture, from Alara (a predecessor of Kashta) to Nastasefi, called by 
us the Napatan Kingdom and dating from early in the eighth to the beginning of the 
third century B.c. 

Reisner’s excavations in the cemeteries of Kurru and Nuri, and his work at the 
temples of Gebel Barkal, have established the archaeological sequence of the majority 
of the tombs of the kings and queens of this period, have identified by inscribed finds 
the people buried in many of them, and have thrown much light on their relationships. 
Further evidence on these matters has come from the work of the Griffith Institute, 
especially at Kawa. 

For some years previous to the last war the second of the two writers contributing 
this article was engaged in preparing a memoir on Professor Griffith’s excavations at 
Kawa from the papers he left at his death. ‘The volume dealing with the inscriptions 
will be published shortly and may even have seen publication before the appearance 
of this volume of the Journal. The inscriptions considered there are mainly from the 
Napatan and Meroitic periods. They fall into a sequence providing a number of what 
have hitherto been called ‘Late Ethiopian’ inscriptions illustrating the gradual dis- 
appearance of Egyptian from the Sudan as a written language and its replacement by 
Meroitic. The task of publishing both these and the archaeological material from 
Kawa brought the writer into touch with Dows Dunham, who has at his disposal all 
the unpublished files of Professor George A. Reisner’s extensive researches in the 
Sudan. As a result he (Macadam) has come to feel a lively interest in Meroitic and its 
successor, Nubian, and has for some time been convinced of the desirability of trving 
to further the study of these in the hope that a better understanding of Meroitic at 
least may yield something of value for the history of the Hamitic and perhaps other 
groups of African languages geographically situated near to Egypt, as well as for the 
history of the Sudan. To study Meroitic is not necessarily to stray from the paths of 
Egyptology, for Egyptian, largely Semitic as it is, nevertheless contains at least a 
modicum (some scholars say much more) of Hamitic, and what is to the profit of one 
may ultimately prove to be to the profit of the other. 

Anyone seeking to explain the cultural inheritance of Napata and Meroé sees at once 
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that almost all that was received came by way of Egypt. The easiest approach to the 
Meroitic language, it seems logical to suppose, lies through a study of the Napatan 
inscriptions, which, as their stvle of Egyptian degenerates, may occasionally let fall 
some hint, historical or grammatical, of what is to come. The personal names of the 
Napatan period, royal and otherwise, to be seen there, should be found to form a series 
merging smoothly into the Meroitic, and it is encouraging to be able to report that 
some of the Napatan names can be translated as Meroitic. For the moment we do not 
wish to enlarge on this point, for there is insufhcient space to discuss problems of 
Meroitic grammar and phonetics which arise. During the past year or more we have 
been pooling our information and attempting to arrive at agreed conclusions on two 
matters: the sequence and relationship of the royal personages, and the adoption of 
‘pronounceable forms’ for the writing of their names. 

‘The second of these we have already touched on. Briefly stated, the problem is this. 
From Dyn. NXYV, in both Egypt and Nubia, the personal names of kings are no longer 
all Egyptian. Egypt needed to spell, as nearly alphabetically as she was able in hiero- 
glyphic and demotic, the foreign names of her Persian, Greek, and Roman rulers. In 
Nubia the system as used in hierogh phic was applied to the native names of the rulers 
of the Napatan and Meroitic periods. For Napatan, Persian, Greek, and Roman names 
consonants presented no great difhculty, but vowels could be indicated only vaguely by 
the use of 6 avy 7 a, and combinations of these, as matres lectionis. With Meroitic, 
although the signs employed are different, the system is the same, the signs formerly 
supposed to indicate vowels being mere counters, denoting the presence of vowels but 
very littl about their nature. Our problem is that whereas with the Persian, Greek, 
and Roman names we already know their Persian, Greek, and Roman forms, so that 
their transcription presents no difficulty, with the Napatan and Meroitic names we 
have very rarely anv such guide. [tis as though we were confronted with “s ip 


and having no guardian spirit to whisper ‘Alexandros’ could only perpetrate at worst 
PLRKESENDPRES or at best: WARSANDRAS as “pronounceable form’. If our pronounceable 
forms look bizarre, therefore, let it be remembered that they are but a temporary 
expedient (how temporary depends on the rate of advancement of the study of Meroi- 
tic), designed to last only until further knowledge shall warrant a new attempt. Inevit- 
ably the readings of a number of names remain tentative, as indicated by the svmbol 
“yy either because the inseriptional evidence is inadequate or because some as Vet 
impertecth understood point of grammar is invelved. 

As to the relationships of the Napatan rulers it should be explained that in The 
Temples of Kawa, t. Macadam has essaved a genealogical reconstruction of the earlier 
part of the Napatan dynasty using only inscriptional evidence either hitherto published 
or freshly obtained tron: the Rawa inscriptions. Tt was intended as a textual skeleton 
to bo given archacelosical Mesh ata later stige. In the genealogy published here the 
skeleten is so dressed. “Vout Dunham has added many more names the evidence for 
the posttien of which is mainly archacolovical. In a number of cases relationships, 


especniiv of husband and wife, are in doubt. althouczh in such cases the verv clear 
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NAPATAN ROYAL NAMES 
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archaeological evidence for the sequence of the tombs at Kurru and Nuri has supple- 
mented the inscriptional material. Despite these imperfections we have felt that the 
amount of evidence at our disposal was sufficient to warrant publication of our results 
at this stage. 

In the following pages we list the names in the alphabetical order of their ‘pronounce- 
able forms’, men in capitals and women in small tvpe. The names of kings, which are 
underlined, are followed by a number in round brackets ( ) indicating their places in 
the chronological series. The place of burial, where known, is indicated, and also such 
relationships as can be established. Finally we give the inscriptional evidence for the 
identification of the names on the accompanying plates of hieroglvphs, reference to 
which in the text is given in square brackets [ ]. The original direction of writing has 
not always been preserved, the object being merely to collect the different spellings.! 


NAPATAN ROYAL NAMES 


1. Abar, Queen. Tomb unidentified; Reisner proposed Nuri 35. 
Daughter of KASHTA (1). Sister-wife of PIANKHY (2). Mother of TAHARQA (5). 
Kawa, Stela V [1, a]; Barkal Temple 300 = Leps. Denkm. v, pl. 7c, left, a misunderstood cartouche 
and the titles [1, 5]. 
2. Akhe(qa?), Queen. Buried in Nuri 38. 
Daughter of ASPELTA (10) (and Henuttakhebit ?). Sister-wife of AMNITALQA (11). 


Shawabti [2, a]; and compare scarab from Meroé West 591 [2, 8]. 


3. Akhrasan, Queen. Buried in Nuri 32. 
King’s wife, about temp. MALEWIEBAMANI (19). 
Shawabti [3]. 
4. AKHRATAN (25), King. Buried in Nuri 14. 
Perhaps son of HARSIOTEF (23). 


Cartouche in chapel [4, a]; statue from Barkal Temple 500 in Boston 23.735 [4, d]. 


. ALARA (ancestral), King? or Chieftain. Tomb unidentified. 
Probably elder brother of KASHTA (12). 
Tabiry Stela in Khartoum, No. rgo1 [5, a]; Kawa Stela IV, line 17 [5, 6]; Kawa Stela VJ, line 22 [5, c]; 
Kawa Inscr. IX, line 54 [5, d]; “Nastasefi Stela’ (Berlin 2268; Urk. 111, 137 ff.) [5, e]. 
6. AMANTASTABARQA (16), King. Buried in Nuri 2. 
Shawabti [6, a]; beryl plaque 17-2~235 [6, 5]; sheet gold 17-2-237 (in Khartoum) [6, c]; cylinder 
sheath 17-2-258 [6, d]; granite stela, Nuri 100, No. 4, in Boston (unregistered) with cartouches as [6, c] 
reversed and [6, d] line 2. 
7. AMANIBAKHI (?), King. ‘Tomb unidentified, presumed to be at Nuri. 
Date and relationships unknown. 


un 





Nuri 100, No. 1, granite stela in Boston 21.3236 [7, a]; Nuri 100, No. 6, offering-stone in Boston 
(unregistered) [7, 6]. Both perhaps the same person. 


« By an oversight the votaresses Amonirdis I and II and Shepenwepet II, and the son of Taharqa named 
Esshowtfénet have been omitted from the list, though not from the genealogical table. They have all, however, 
been included in Macadam’s discussion referred to above, and as no direct evidence about any of them has 
come either from Reisner’s excavations or from Kawa the omission is not a serious one. 
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Amanimalél, Queen. Tomb unidentified; Reisner proposed Nuri 22. 
Presumed wife of SENKAMANISKEN (8). 


Statue from Barkal 500 in Merowe Museum, No. 13 (Khartoum, No. 1843) (titles broken off) (8], 
forming a pair with statue of SENKAMANISKEN in same find in Merowe Museum, No. 12 (Khar- 
toum, No. 1842). 


. AMANI-NATAKI-LEBTE (14), King. Buried in Nuri 10. 


Shawabti [9, a]; F.D. tablet 17-4-680 [9, 6]; cylinder sheath 17-1-10 [9, c]; silver mirror in Boston 
21.338 [9, d]. 
Amanitakaye, Queen. Buried in Nuri 26. 
Daughter of ASPELTA (10). Sister-wife of AMTALQA (11). Mother of MALENAQEN 
(12). 
Shawabti [10, a]; F.D. plaque 17-4-1131 [10, 6]; cylinder sheath 18-2~667 [ro, c]. 
AMAN-NETE-YERIKE (21), King. Buried in Nuri 12. 
Son of MALEWIEBAMANI (19). Elder brother of BASKAKEREN (22). Perhaps 
nephew of TALAKHAMANT (20). 


Blocks fallen from chapel [11, a]; shawabti [11, 6]; offering-stone 17-1-175 [11, c]. Further examples 
Macadam, Temples of Kazwa, 1, 52; and for a different royal titulary see Kawa Inscr. 1x, 1-2} XI, 1-33 
XII, I-2. 


AMTALQA (11), King. Buried in Nuri 9. 
Son of ASPELTA (10) and Henuttakhebit. 
Shawabti [12, a]; cylinder sheath 17-1-211 [12, 6]; gold band 17-1-225 [12, c]; F.D. cartouche 17-4- 
621 [12, d]; gold spacer from Garstang’s excavations at Meroé (McGregor Catalogue, pl. 38, now in 
Brooklyn Museum) [12, e]. 


ANALMA‘AYE (13), King. Buried in Nuri 18. 
Shawabti [13, a]; F.D. cartouche 17-4-944 [13, 6]; F.D. plaque 17-4-945 [13, c]; silver bowl intruded 
in Nuri 10, 17-1-280 [13, d]. 


ANLAMANI (9), King. Buried in Nuri 6. 
Son of SENKAMANISKEN (8) and Nasalsa. Elder brother of ASPELTA (10). 
Stela in chapel [14, a]; two granite basins from chapel in Boston 16-11-43 [14, 6]; granite sarcophagus 
in Merowe Museum, Nos. 1 and 2 (Khartoum, No. 1868) [14, c]; shawabti [14, d]; F.D. tablets and 
cups and Canopic jars with cartouches as above; granite statue from Barkal 500 in Boston 23.732 [14, e], 
and titulary very similar in Kawa Inscr. vil, line 1. See also variant spelling in ‘Dedication Stela’ 
(Urk. 11, tor ff.), line ro [14, f]. 





. Artaha, Queen. Buried in Nuri 58. 


Wife of ASPELTA (10). 
Shawabti [15]. 
Arty, Queen. Tomb unidentified; Reisner proposed Kurru 6. 
Daughter of PISANKHY (2). Sister-wife of SHEBITKU (4). 


Cairo Statue 49157 (dan. Serv. 25, 29) [16]. Perhaps same as the Pifankh-arty of the ‘Dream Stela’: 
see below, name 58. 


. Asata, Queen. Buried in Nuri 42. 


Wife of ASPELTA (10). 
Shawabti [17, a]; heart scarab in Boston 20.643 [17, 6]. 
ASPELTA (10), King. Buried in Nuri 8. 
Son of SENKAMANISKEN (8) and Nasalsa. Younger brother of ANLAMANI (9). 


Texts on chamber walls [18, a]; sarcophagus in Boston 23.729 [18, 6]; shawabti [18, c]; Canopics [18, d]; 
F.D. tablets and cups [18, e], and similarly on many other objects from burial chambers; granite statue 
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from Barkal 500 in Boston 23.730 [18, f]. See more correctly written titulary in ‘Dedication Stela’ 
(Urk. 11, 101 ff.), line 1. 


Atakhebaskei, Queen. Buried in Nuri 36. 
Wife of TAHARQA (5). 
Shawabti [19, a]; Canopics in Boston 23.744-5 [19, 6]; altar in Mlerowe Museum, No. 10 (Khartoum, 
No. 1860) [19, c]. 
sAtasamalé, Queen. Buried in Nuri 61. 
Perhaps sister and wife of AMIAN-NETE-YERIKE (21). Mother of HARSIOTEF (23). 


Sandstone altar from chamber [20, a]; stela from Barkal (Cairo Ent. 48864; Gauthier, Livre des Rois, 
Iv, 61) [20, 8]. 


ATLANERSA (7), King. Probably buried in Nuri 20. 


Son of TAHARQA (5) and ...salka. 


Tablet from Nuri 500 in Boston 20. 769 [21, a]; Gauthier, op. cit. 1v, 53-4 [21, 6]. See also JEA 4, 
pl. 45. N.B. No inscriptional evidence from tomb, which is assigned on archaeological grounds. 


Atmataka, Queen. Buried in Nuri 55. 
Wife of AMTALQA (11). 
Shawabti (after Reisner’s hand copy) [22, a]; heart scarab found intruded in Nuri 57 [22, 8]. 
BASKAKEREN (22), King. Buried in Nuri 17. 
Son of MALEWIEBAMANI (19). Younger brother of AMAN-NETE-YERIKE (21). 
Stela from chapel in Merowe Museum, No. 4 (Khartoum, No. 1859) [23]. 


Batahaliye, Queen. Buried in Nuri 44. 
Wife and sister of HARSIOTEF (23). 
Stela from chapel in Boston 21.3231 [24, a]; Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 61 [24, 5]. 
ESANHURE[T] (?), Prince. Tomb unidentified. 
Eldest son of TAHARQA (5). 


Suggested Egyptianization of the name ‘Ushanakhirw’ (if so to be read) in the annals of Esarhaddon 
(Macadam, Temples of Kawa, 1, 124). 


. Es[t]enkhébi[t], Princess. Buried at Abydus, Tomb 3. 


Daughter of SHABAKO (3). 
Shawabti (El Amrah and Abydos, 97, pl. 39) [26]. 


HARMAKHE[T], Prince. Tomb unidentified. 
Eldest son of SHABAKO (3). 


Cairo Statue 42204 [27]. See dan. Serv. 25, 26, and for the relationships ibid. 30. 


HARSIOTEF (23), King. Buried in Nuri 13. 


Son of Atasamalé and perhaps of AMIAN-NETE-YERIKE (21). 
Heart scarab 17-3-19 [28, a]; Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 59 ff. [28, 6]; a variant prenomen found at Kawa 
[28, ec]; on block fallen from chapel (after sketch by Reisner) [28, d]. 
Henutirdis, Queen. Buried in Nuri 34. 
temp. HARSIOTEF (23). 
Offering-table from chapel in Boston 21.3233 [29]. 
Henuttakhébi[t], Queen. Buried in Nuri 28. 
Probably daughter of SENKAMANISKEN (8). Adoptive daughter of Madigefi. Wife 
of ASPELTA (10). Mother of AMTALQA (1 I). 


Shawabti [30, a]; fragments gold sheet 17-3-448 [30, 5]; F.D. cartouche 17-4~1224 [30, c]. See Gau- 
thier, op. cit., Iv, 58 for some of above relationships. 
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31. KARIBEN, Prince. Buried in Meroé South 500. 
Brother perhaps of SISASPIQA (?) (17) or NASAKHMA (18) (tomb dated here on 
archaeological grounds). 
Stela from stair in Boston 23.869 [31]. 
32. KARKAMANT (15), King. Buried in Nuri 7. 
Shawabti [32, a]; F.D. cartouche 17—4~-461 [32, 8]. 
33. Kasaqa, Queen. ‘Tomb unidentified. 
Sister-wife of ALARA. Sister of KASHTA (1) and Pebatma. Mother of Tabiry. Adoptive 
mother of Abar. 
Kawa, Inscrip. xvi [33, a]; stela of Tabiry in Khartoum, No. 1gor1 [33, 5]. 


34. KASHTA (1), King. Tomb unidentified: Reisner proposed Kurru 8. 
Probably brother of ALARA. Father of PIANKHY (2) and SHABAKO (3). 
Fragment of faience in stair of Ku. 1, 19-3-537 [34, 2]; Gauthier, op. cit. tv, 5 ff. [34, 5]. 





35. Khalése, Queen. Tomb unidentified. 
Probably wife of ATLANERSA (7). 
Destroyed pylon of Barkal 700 [35, a]. See JEA 15, pl. 5, and Macadam in FEA 32, 62. 


36. KHALIUT, Prince. Tomb unidentified. 
Son of PICANKHY (2). 
Stela from Barkal 500 [36], published Z.AS 70, 35 ff. 


37. Khefisa, Queen. Buried in Kurru 4. 
Daughter of KASHTA (1). Sister-wife of PIANKHY (2). (Buried temp. TAHARQA 
(5)*) 
Granite offering-stone from stair in Boston (unregistered) [37, a]; alabaster offering-stone from chamber 
19-3-543 [37, 5]; various alabaster vases, all with double cartouches and varying titles [37, c]; steatite 
ball in Boston 21.313 [37, d]; silver basin in Boston 21.3091 [37, e]. 
38. Madiqefi, Queen. Buried in Nuri 27. 
Daughter of SENKAMANISKEN (8) and Nasalsa. Sister-wife of ANLAMANI (o). 
Adoptive mother of Henuttakhébi[t]. Buried temp. ASPELTA (10). 


Shawabti [38, a]; cylinder sheath 18-3-1012 in Boston [38, b]. See also ‘Dedication Stela’ (Urk. 111, 
101 ff.), line 9. 


39. Malaqaye, Queen. Buried in Nuri 59. 
Perhaps wife of ‘TANWETAMANT (6). 
Heart scarab in Boston 20.646 [39]. 


40. MALENAQEN (12), King. Buried in Nuri 5. 
Son of AMTALQA (11) and Amanitakaye. 
Shawabti [40, a]; F.D. cartouche and tablets [40, 5]; five alabaster vases [40, c]; at Kawa, Inscrip. xLi11 
(Temples of Kaza, 1, p. 89, and pl. 35) [4o0, d]. 
41. Malétaral (?) I, Queen. Buried in Nuri 41. 
Wife of ATLANERSA (7). Mother of SENKAMANISKEN (8). 
Heart scarab in Boston 20.644 [41]. 


42, Malétaral II, Queen? Buried in Nuri 25. 
temp. c. AMANI-NATAKI-LEBTE (14). A king’s sister, perhaps wife of PIANKHA- 
REE Ng 0 0 EES ELS 


Shawabti [42]. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53+ 


54. 


55: 
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Malétasen, Queen. Buried in Nuri 39. 
Wife of AMN'TALQA (11). 
Shawabti [43]. 
MALEWIEBAMANI (19), King. Buried in Nuri rr. 
Son of Sakataye and of either SISASPIQA (17) or NASAKHMIA (18). 
Shawabti [44, a]; F.D. cartouche 17—4-776 [44, b]; fragment of electrum band found intruded in Nuri 
16 [44, c]; compare the private name [44, d] of temp. ASPELTA (10) on ‘Dedication Stela’, lines 6-7. 
Nomen nearly identical with [44, c] in Kawa Inscr. 1x, line 12. 
Masalaye, Queen? Buried in Nuri 23. 
Probably wife of SENKAMANISKEN (8). Probably buried under ANLAMANI (9). 
Shawabti (without titles) [45]. 
Meqémalé, Queen. Buried in Nuri 4o. 
Wife? of ASPELTA (10). 
Shawabti [46], and one other in Ashmolean Museum (1921.943) said to come from Sanam Temple, 
cf. Ann. Arch. Anthr. 9, 88-9, pl. 18. 
Mernua, Princess. Buried in Meroé South 85. 
temp. c. ANLAMANIT (9)-ASPELTA (10). 
Shawabti [47]. 
Naparaye, Queen. Buried in Kurru 3. 
Daughter of PKANKHY (2). Sister-wife of TAHARQA (5). 
Alabaster offering-stone 19-3-588 (Khartoum, No. 1911) [48, a]. 
NASAKHMA (18), King. Buried in Nuri 19. 
F.D. cartouche plaque 17-4-996 [49]. The last two signs in the cartouche may be intended for honorific 
qa, so that the spelling NASAKHMAQA may be preferable. 
Nasalsa, Queen. Buried in Nuri 24. 
Daughter of ATLANERSA (7). Sister-wife of SENKAMANISKEN (8). Mother of 
ANLAMANI (9), ASPELTA (10), and Madiqefi. 
Shawabti [so, a]; F.D. tablets and cups [50, 6]; stela of KHALIUT, line 13 (ZAS 70, 40) [50, c]; 
‘Dedication Stela’ (Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 57) [50, d]; Kawa Inscrip. vit [50, e]. 


NASTASEN (26), King. Buried in Nuri 15. 


Son of Pelkha and probably of HARSIOTEF (23). 


Shawabti [51, a]; mirror in Khartoum, No. 1374 [51, 5]; ‘Nastasefi Stela’ (Berlin 2268; Gauthier, op. 
cit. Iv, 62) [51, c]. 
Nefrukekashta, Queen. Buried in Kurru 52. 
Wife of PICANKHY (2). 
Shawabti [52, a]. 
Pebatma, Queen. Tomb unidentified: Reisner proposed Kurru 7. 
Sister-wife of KASHTA (1). Adoptive mother of Peksater. 
Cairo Statue 42198 (Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 8) [53, a]; door-jamb from Abydus (ibid. 10) [53, 8]. 
Peksater, Queen. Tomb unidentified: Reisner proposed Kurru 54. 
Daughter of KASHTA (1). Adoptive daughter of Pebatma. Sister-wife of PICANKHY (2). 


For evidence see above [53, 5]. 


Pelkha, Queen. Tomb unidentified. 
Perhaps sister and wife of HARSIOTEF (23). Mother of NASTASEN (26). 


Lunette of ‘Nastasefi Stela’ (Schafer, Aeth. K6nigsinschrift, pl. 1) [55]. 
U 
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56. Peltasefi (?), Princess. Tomb unidentified. 
Daughter? of TAHARQA (5). Sister? of ATLANERSA (7). 
Destroyed pylon of Barkal 7oo, after Felix’s drawing in Prudhoe MS. (FEA 15, pl. 5) [56]. 


57. PISAANKHARITEN, King? Tomb unidentified. 
¢. temp. AMANI-NATAKI-LEBTE (14). 


F.D. cartouche and name-tile in Nuri 25 [57]. Nuri 25 is the tomb of Malétaral II: this may be a king 
otherwise unknown, perhaps her husband, who buried her. The tomb is dated archaeologically as above. 


58. (Pitankh-arty)? Queen? Tomb unidentified. 
Sister and wife of TANWETAMANI (6). 


On ‘Dream Stela’ (Urk. 111, 59) [58]. See Ann. Serv. 25, 25 ff. and name 16 above. It is possible that 
names 16 and 58 represent the same person: if this is so then 16, a sister-wife of SHEBITKU (4), was 
married after his death to her nephew TANWETAMANI (6). 


59. Picankh-her (?), Queen. Buried in Nuri 57. 
A wife of AMTALQA (11). 
Shawabti [59]. Perhaps a Napatanized Egyptian name: P:-cnh-hr, ‘the king is pleased’ or the like. 


60. Pitankhqéw-ga, Queen? Buried in Nuri 29. 
Perhaps a wife of SISASPIQA (?) (17). 
F.D. tablets [60]. 


61. PICANKHY (2), King. Buried in Kurru 17. 
Son of KASHTA (1). Elder brother of SHABAKO (3). 


Shawabti [61, a]; variants of titulary (Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, passim) [61, b]. Gauthier postulates several 
kings of this name, while Reisner believed that there was but one PISANKHY. 


62. Piebtetemery, Princess (with ‘good name’ Meresnape). Tomb perhaps at Abydus, D 48. 
c. temp. TAHARQA (5). . 


Stela from Abydus D 48 [62]. Published in El Amrah and Abydos, pl. 31 (cf. Schafer in ZAS 43, 50). 
Note that this lady, while not herself a votaress, was the (probably adoptive) mother of a votaress, 
perhaps Amonirdis II. On the possibility of Amonirdis II’s having had more than one adoptive mother 
see Macadam, Temples of Kawa, 1, 127. 


63. Qalhata, Queen. Buried in Kurru 5. 
Sister-wife? of SHEBITKU (4). Mother? of TANWETAMANI (6). 
On walls of burial chamber [63, a]; shawabti [63, 5]; ‘Dream Stela’ of TANWETAMANI [63, c]. 


64. Sakataye, Queen. Buried in Nuri 31. 
Mother of (presumably) MALEWIEBAMANI (19) hence (possibly) wife of NASA- 
KHMA (18) or SICASPIQA (17). 
Shawabti [64]. 


65. Sakhmakh, Queen. Tomb unidentified: Reisner proposed Nuri 56. 
Daughter of a king, perhaps HARSIOTEF (23), but more probably ? (24), since 
she is not stated to be sister of a king. Wife of NASTASEN (26). 
Funerary stela from Barkal 551 (Khartoum, No. 1853) [65, a]; on ‘Nastasefi Stela’ [65, b]. N.B. Nuri 56, 


the only queen’s pyramid of NASTASEN’s reign, seems clearly indicated as her tomb or that of 
NASTASEN’s mother, Pelkha. 


66. ....salka, Queen. Tomb unidentified. 
Mother of ATLANERSA (7). 


Cartouche on destroyed pylon of Barkal 700 as copied by Felix in Prudhoe MS. [66], see ¥EA 15, pl. 5. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73: 


74: 


76. 


77 
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SENKAMANISKEN (8), King. Buried in Nuri 3. 
Son of ATLANERSA (7) and Malétaral Q)L 
Shawabti variants [67, a]; F.D. tablets [67, b]; granite statue from Barkal 500 in Boston 23.731 (67, c]; 
on east face destroyed pylon of Barkal 700, as copied by Cailliaud (Voyages, Sc. 1, pl. 61 [67, d]. 
SHABAKO (3), King. Buried in Kurru 15. 
Son of KASHTA (1). Younger brother of PICANKHY (2). 
Altar ex chapel 19-2-673 [68, a]; shawabti [68, 6]; gold band ex mummy 19-3-223 [68, c]; inscribed 
ivory 19-3-231b [68, d]; Karnak inscription (Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 13, i) [68, e]. 
SHEBITKU (4), King. Buried in Kurru 18. 
Son of PIIANKHY (2). 





Shawabti [69, a]; variants of titulary (Gauthier, op. cit. rv, 29) [69, b]. A second prenomen Sen | 


has been found associated with oF u | in graves of his horses at Kurru, see Bull. M.F.A. Boston, 20, 
photograph on p. 33. 


SICASPIQA (?) (17), King. Buried in Nuri 4. 


Granite stela from chapel in Merowe Museum, No. 6 (Khartoum, No. 1858) [70, a]; libation jar from 
chapel in Merowe Museum, No. 15 (Khartoum, No. 1861) [70, 6]; shawabti [70, c]; heart scarab 
17-4-142 [70, d]; F.D. tablet 18-3-g00 [7o, e] (the last perhaps name of a funerary endowment); offering 
table found in Nuri 100 in Merowe Museum, No. 14, with name and title exactly as in [70, c]. 


‘Tabekenamiin, Queen. Tomb unidentified. 
Daughter of PICANKHY (2). Perhaps wife of TAHARQA (5). 
Cairo Statue 49157 from Karnak (dan. Serv. 25, 25 ff.) [71]. 
Tabiry, Queen. Buried in Kurru 53. 
Daughter of ALARA and Kasaqa. Wife of PICANKHY (2). 
Stela from Ku. 53 in Khartoum, No. rgor [72]. 
Tagtal (?), Queen. Buried in Nuri 45. 
Wife of MALENAQEN (12). 
Shawabti [73]. 
TAHARQA (5), King. Buried in Nuri 1. 
Son of PICANKHY (2) and Abar. 


Shawabti [74, a]; Canopic jars in Boston 23.738 and 9 [74, 6]; granite statue from Barkal 500 in Merowe 
Museum, No. 11 (Khartoum, No. 1841) [74, c]. See also Gauthier, op. cit., 1v, 31 ff. 


. TALAKHAMANI (20), King. Buried in Nuri 16. 


Perhaps younger son of NASAKHMA (18). 


Stela from chapel in Boston (unregistered) [75]. According to inscription Kawa IX, 3-5, TALA- 
KHAMIANI died in his palace at Meroé and was succeeded by AMAN-NETE-YERIKE (21) at the 
age of 41. 


TANWETAMANI (6), King. Buried in Kurru 16. 
Son of SHEBITKU (4) and Qalhata. 
Shawabti [76, a]; Canopic jar 19-3-324 [76, 6]; two granite statues from Barkal 500, in Boston 16-4-29 
and in Merowe Museum, No. 17 (Khartoum, No. 1846) [76, c]; offering table in Boston 21.3232 [76, d]; 


fragment from Sanam temple (dan. Arch. Anthr. 9, pl. 26, 13) gives Nbty and Golden-Horus names 
which may be those of Tanwetamani [76, e]. 





Tekahatamani, Queen. Tomb unidentified: Reisner proposed Nuri 21. 
Daughter of PICANKHY (2). Sister-wife of TAHARQA (5). 
Inscription at Barkal (Gauthier, op. cit. Iv, 41, xLI1) [77]. Nuri 21 is dated archaeologically to the reign 


of SENKAMANISKEN (8), which would necessitate this lady being at least 70 at death, if this is indeed 
her tomb. 
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78. WETERIK (?), Prince. Buried in Meroé South 20. 
temp. AMANTASTABARQA (16) or SICASPIQA (?) (17). 
Offering table in stair 20-4-60 [78]. 


79. Yeturow, Queen. Buried in Nuri 53. 
Daughter of TAHARQA (5). Sister-wife of ATLANERSA (7). 
Painted on walls of burial chamber [79, a]; heart scarab found intruded in Nuri N.M. 4 18-2-243 
(79, 5]; on destroyed pylon of Barkal 700, after Felix’s drawing in Prudhoe MS. [79, c]. See EA 1 5; 
pl. 5, and ibid. 32, 62. 


Six further royal names, possibly belonging near the end of the Napatan period, but more prob- 
ably to be dated after NASTASEN, are referred to in a brief communication by Macadam in JEA 
33> 93. It is possible that one of them may be the king buried in Kurru 1 which falls archaeo- 
logically between HARSIOTEF (23) and AKHRATAN (25), but this remains for the present a 
matter for speculation. 
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ALARA == Kasaqga 
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KASHTA (1) = Pebatma 
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Nasalsa ‘i SENKAMANISKEN (8) = ? Amanimalél = ? Masalaye ESSHOWTFENE[T] 
I. 
| | | 
ANLAMANI (9) = Madigefi -|----------~----- ? 


| Mernua 
ASPELTA (10) == Henuttakhébi[t] = Asata = Artaha = ? Meqémalé 
= | 


Akhe(qa?) = Amanitakaye == AMTALQA (11) = Atmataka = Malétasefi = Pitankh-her 


MALENAQEN = Tagtal (?) 

ANALMAGYE (13) 

AMANI-NATAKI-LEBTE (14) PICANKHARITEN = ? Malétaral IT 
KARKAMANI (15) 
AMANIASTABARQA (16) 




















_ SISASPIQA (?) (17) = ? Picankhgéw-qa WETERIK (?) 
Sakataye ? = NASAKHMA (18) KARIBEN 
as ? . 
MALEWIEBAMANI (19) TALARHANIANT (20) 
a 
AMAN-NETE-YERIKE (21) = ? Atasamalé BASKAKEREN (22) 
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2 
| ; Men in capitals, kings underlined. 
| | ; | Numbers in round brackets after kings’ 
Batahaliye = HARSIOTEF (23) = ? Pelkha Henutirdis ‘ names give order of reigns. 














Son of At asamalé Women in small type; == means marriage. 
? (24) Broken line means adoptive relationship. 
? aes) |? means relationship uncertain. 


| 
AKHRATAN (25) NASTASEN (26) = Sakhmakh 


Son of Pelkha 


(?) means reading uncertain. 
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GRAPHIES DEMOTIQUES DU MOT ‘kK 
‘NOURRITURE, RATION’, ETC. 


Par MICHEL MALININE 


Le Pap. Rylands V contient le plus ancien exemple d’une graphie démotique cursive, 
encore non identifiée, tout au moins, avec certitude. C’est un acte juridique, du regne 
d’Amasis, en vertu duquel un cultivateur égyptien devient, de son gré, esclave d’un 
prétre de Teuzoi. Comparé a d’autres documents se rapportant a l’esclavage volontaire 
en Egypte, ce contrat présente cette particularité qu’il contient un passage ou sont 
produites les raisons de cet acte librement consenti par le cultivateur. C’est précisé- 
ment dans cette clause ‘individuelle’, insérée dans le formulaire stéréotypé, commun 
4 tous les contrats de ce groupe, qu’apparait pour la premiére fois la graphie dont nous 
allons nous occuper. Voici ce passage: ‘Fe suis ton esclave pour toujours en payement 
de YR TS Ot (Otc ce... que tu mas donné! en l’an 2, alors que j’étais sur le 
point de mourir’ (1. 2). Le contexte suggére, pour le mot laissé sans lecture, le sens 
‘nourriture, approvisionnement’ &c. et c’est ainsi que l’a rendu Griffith (‘supplies ?’), 
notant que cette traduction est extrémement douteuse. En envisageant ici la présence du 
terme ck,? il observa qu’un mot ayant le méme sens et écrit d’un fagon tout a fait ana- 
logue, se rencontre dans le Pap. Rylands IX, ainsi que dans 3 autres papyrus démo- 
tiques de l’époque perse. Nous sommes maintenant 4 méme de porter le nombre de 
ces exemples 4 6 : 1—P. Louvre E.7843 (régne d’Amasis), acte de partage des revenus 
de choachyte, ainsi spécifiés: ‘champ, ration? — @4«, salaire (htp) (1. 5); 2—P. Caire 
50061a (régne de Darius I?), piece de comptabilité dont une des rubriques porte: 
‘Réceptions deration(s)? — 4 a@y’ (11, 10); ibid. 11, 11.12—‘ration? Y& (var. Y q)devin’; 
3—P. Rylands IX (régne de Darius I), contenant un passage ot est employee |’expres- 
sion—tj &y (avec n-dat.) ‘prélever une ration? (pour q.) (xx1, 8); 4—P. Turin 242 
(méme régne), acte de cession d’un quart de la ‘ration? —@Ygy de choachyte’ (\. 2); 
5 et 6—P. Turin 251 et P. Louvre E.g204 (méme régne), actes |’un de cession, |’autre 
de partage des revenus de choachyte, parmi lesquels—‘ration?—Qy (var. &4) 
d’Osiris’ (1. 2; 1. 2)3 

Une analyse purement paléographique s’avere, malheureusement, insuffisante pour 
résoudre définitivement la question de la lecture de toutes ces graphies. La solution nous 
en Vient maintenant ab externo, grace a un document de |’époque de Psammetique I 


' Litt. ‘cette action de donner G@ moi... que tu as faite’, lecture absolument certaine. Pour les différents essais 
de traduire ce passage, par Griffith, v. Ryl. Pap. II, 53.409 et PSBA 31, 50. 

2 Ryl. Pap. I], 211n.7; 247 n. 5 et 411. 

3 Une graphie semblable apparait aussi dans P. Loeb 45, 2, dans l’expression ‘champ —... que Spiegelberg 
(D. Pap. Loeb, 78, n. 4) rapproche du mot, lu par Griffith w? dans P. Rylands IX, 17, 2 (‘u-land’). Dans ces 
deux cas 11 faut lire probablement ck. 
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(P. Louvre E.2432), rédigé en hiératique ‘anormal’, ot est conservé un acte juridique 
tout a fait semblable aux précédents (nos. 1. 4. 5 et 6). Il s’agit d’un contrat par lequel 
un Taricheute cede 4 un Choachyte l’exploitation d’une partie de la tombe en sa 
propriété, avec tous les revenus y afférant et auxquels s’ajoute aussi un bénéfice ainsi 
spécifié: ‘A toi appartient (aussi) ~ Woe... flo® la “ration d’Osiris” de la dame 
Tekhori, ma mere, et de toutes les (autres) personnes de ma famille? (litt. qui sont a moi) qui 
reposeront dans ma partie, a moi (de ladite tombe)’ (Il. 4-5). 

Comme on ne peut avoir, en l’occurrence, aucun doute que le revenu mentionné ici 
soit le méme dont il est question dans les contrats nos. 5 et 6, ci-dessus, nous sommes 
en droit d’accepter, désormais sans réserve, la lecture ck pour les graphies reproduites 
plus haut. 

Cette identification assure, a son tour, la lecture des graphies correspondantes em- 
ployées dans les textes des époques ptolémaique et romaine. En ce qui concerne la 
premiére, nous n’examinerons que deux expressions composées avec le mot ck, puis- 
qu’elles sont attestées par un nombre assez important de documents, permettant ainsi 
de relever, pour ce terme, toutes les graphies caractéristiques de cette période : (a) expres- 
sion connue surtout par les documents relatifs au mariage et dont la lecture ck-hbs 
‘nourriture-et-habillement’ a été considérée comme incertaine, jusqu’a présent.!. En 
voici quelques exemples dont le premier contenant une graphie du premier mot, 
trés voisine de celles des ¢poques saite et perse, est décisif au point de vue de la 


lecture de cet élément :? 7—P. Bibl. Nat. 219, 3 BwWu;8—P. Karara I, 2 u, \ay As 3 


g—P. Brit. Mus. ro591 v°, VII, 21 yxs; 10—P. Caire 30601, 2. 3 Qs, DY; 
11— P. Berlin 3075, 3 1n* 12—P. Caire 30607, 4 ed ; 13——P. Caire 31207, 3 
Bos 4-P. Bibl. Nat. 224, 4 eG yess 15—P. Caire 30616b, 4 YRS (b) Es- 


pression fj -k n—‘prélever une ration pour q.’ (cf. no. 3), dans P. Lille 29, 18 attestant 
la forme: 16— ffs (var. Myo). La lecture est assurée ici par les P. Caire 30606, 16 
et 31179, 17. 18 ou, dans la méme expression, est employée la graphie = nos. 12-13.° 

Enfin les formes caractéristiques du mot ck a l’époque romaine sont:7 17; 


18—W?, wie; 19—¥3 ; 20—Ye; 21— the ; 22—wy Ie. 


1 Thompson, Family Arch. Text, 16 n. 45. Pour ck et hbs, produits de premiere nécessité, fournis par le 
mari & sa femme, v. Gardiner and Sethe, Letters to the Dead, Commentaries 24. 

2 Le second élément hbs y est écrit §, partout sauf no. 8 ot il revét une forme plus développée dont la transcrip- 
tion est embarrassante. Le signe final — {7 détermine toute l’expression, cf. aussi no. 14 et P. Caire 30128, 14. 

3 Spiegelberg (Verdff. a. badischen Pap.-Samml. 1, 30) rapproche, a tort, cette graphie de celle d'une autre 
expression, lue hbs-it? (hd? ou ck?), ef. Griffith, Adler Papvri, 75, n. 4. 

4 Les graphies du premier élément, dans nos. rob et 11, sont identiques 4 celles qui sont employées, dans un 
contexte différent, dans P. Rylands X, 2; Louvre 2433, 2 et Philadel. 14, 2. Dans P. Leiden I, 373a, 4, la 
graphie correspondante est la méme qu’ici nos. 12-13; ce qui rend trés probable, dans tous ces cas, la lecture 
ck pour le mot en question. 

5 Pour la ligature initiale, cf. P. Caire 50129, 7. 8. Le déterminatif ' . » secondaire dans l'orthographe de 
ce mot, aussi dans les nos. 21-2. 

6 Pour cette expression, v. aussi I Kham. tv, 25; cf. Sottas, Pap. Lille, 69-70, n. 18. 

7 17—Spiegelberg, D. Texte a. Kriigen, Gloss. no. 237; 18—id. Petubast. Gloss. no. 443 (sim. P. Insinger 
6, 12); 19—Volten, Traumdeut. Gloss. s. v.; 2o—Griffith, Dodecasch. Vocab. no. 370; 21 —Mller, Pap. Rhind, 
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Nous en arrivons ainsi a la question finale: quelle peut étre la valeur hiérogly- 
phique de ces graphies? Spiegelberg, remarquant au sujet de la graphie no. 17 qu’un 
groupe identique est employé, dans le méme document, comme déterminatif du mot 
hr ‘provision’ etc., en a conclu qu’elle doit représenter lorthographe abrégée, sans 
Pélément initial, du mot en question. En faveur de cette interprétation se prononcérent 
aussi Sethe et Thompson.! Cependant, l’examen de I’ensemble des variantes réunies 
plus haut, ne permet de considérer, comme représentant certainement une graphie 
abrégée du mot ck, que les nos. 10b. 11. 20-22. Spiegelberg lui-meme — frappé, sans 
doute, par la ressemblance que présente le premier signe de la graphie pleine avec 
celui qui sert a écrire en démotique ~# —a, par la suite, changé d’opinion, puisqu’il 
a rendu par § l’élément initial du groupe attesté dans le Décret de Canope (sembl. 
aux nos. I12~13). Jusqu’a preuve du contraire, nous pouvons considérer cette tran- 


scription $e comme la plus probable. 


Gloss. no. 413 (sim. Lexa, D. Totenbuch, Gloss. no. 280); 22—Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Mag. Pap. III, 
no. 978. 


1 Sethe, Urk. Biirgschaft., 428; Thompson, Family Arch. Text, 16 n. 45. 
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A SOUVENIR OF NAPOLEON’S TRIP TO EGYPT 


By JOHN D. COONEY 


IN 1939, just after the outbreak of World War II, the statue published here in tribute 
to Sir Alan Gardiner’s vast contribution to Egyptological studies appeared for sale in 
the hands of a New York dealer. It was purchased by the Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Museum from the income of the Charles Edwin Wilbour Fund and is registered under 
No. 39.602. 

The statue, of brown quartzite, stands 0-68 m. high and represents a man, Senwosret- 
Sonbefni, in the form of the so-called cube statue, mounted on a roughly dressed 
stone base. In front of him, on a very much smaller scale, stands the statue of his wife. 
The style of the face, the form of the inscription, and the personal names in it limit 
the period of its origin to Dyn. XII. The statue of Senwosret-Sonbefni is, in most 
of its details, typical of Middle Kingdom cube statues originating before the last few 
reigns of Dyn. XII. The body is placed in the cube or squatting position, and is 
wrapped in a garment of which the only details indicated are the slits through which 
the hands protrude; no hem, edging, or other functional details of the garment are 
indicated. The hands are crossed at an angle, resting flat, palms down. The feet are 
exposed. He wears the plain lappet-wig which is found on a majority of Middle 
Kingdom squatting sculptures and has a plain beard, a detail likewise common to 
this group of sculptures. Across the front of the statue in two lines and two columns 
is incised a conventional offering formula arranged so as to suggest the outline of a stela. 
In the centre of this inscription stands the figure of Senwosret-Sonbefni’s wife in very 
high relief, practically sculpture against a background. No trace of paint remains, and 
probably on this fine stone the surface was never covered. 

The statue, exclusive of its interest as an early specimen of a squatting sculpture, has 
two claims to importance in the history of Egyptian art. The chief of these is the 
quality of the sculpture and its greatness as a work of art, a claim which can be shared 
by few, if indeed any, other squatting sculptures of the Middle Kingdom. As a class, 
Middle Kingdom squatting sculptures are not works of art and seem to have been 
produced by inferior sculptors. Senwosret-Sonbefni was apparently a man of humble 
rank in the Egyptian bureaucracy, and his social position is more or less reflected in 
the broad, peasant-like face, but the idealized treatment of this face, with its slightly 
upturned gaze, places this statue among the great private sculptures of Dyn. XII. It 
would be much more satisfactory if it were possible to say why this face is so fine. The 
quality of workmanship alone does not explain this achievement, and it is one of the 
defects of art criticism that this quality must be expressed rather than explained. 
Something of the same sensitivity is felt in the handling of the body on the sides and 
back. Without indicating a ripple of the drapery, the sculptor has succeeded in 
indicating through the texture of the garment the mass, the softness, and the variations 
in plane of a human body. This he achieved by avoiding the tautness common to the 
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entirely covered bodies of squatting sculptures and breaking the surfaces into a series 
of slight depressions and swells. The exposition of the human body through draperies 
is usually credited to the Greek sculptors of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. It was 
achieved by them in part by very skilful imitation of the actual folds of drapery. But 
in the Brooklyn sculpture the same effect is achieved without breaking the surface 
of the garment. 

The second point of interest that this sculpture presents to the art historian is the 
solution of the problem of including a figure of the wife with the squatting sculpture 
of her husband. The Memphite sculptors of the later Old Kingdom had solved the 
same problem in standing sculptures by composing the lady on a very small scale 
kneeling or standing by the feet of her husband. That precedent could not be followed 
in this case, for a small figure placed at the side of the sculpture would be awkward 
and would break the general mass in which the Egyptian sculptor always tried to confine 
his composition. The solution adopted here, placing the woman within the inscription 
in front of the man, is not entirely successful, for not only does she have a doll-like 
appearance, but she distracts slightly from the lines of the man’s body. An attempt 
was made to overcome this difficulty by reducing the details of her body to a minimum. 
She is of far sketchier workmanship than the figure of her husband. It is difficult to 
suggest any other placing for her. So far as I am aware this is the only squatting 
sculpture of the Middle Kingdom in which this experiment was attempted. In the 
New Kingdom the same problem was solved by representing members of the family 
in sunk relief on the sides of the sculpture, but in such cases the sides of the sculpture 
have to be treated as flat areas. There is probably no ideal solution of the problem 
that confronted this sculptor, for the squatting sculpture does not lend itself to com- 
bination with other forms. 


The Inscription 


The inscription is lightly incised across the front of the sculpture in two lines and 
in two oo 
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‘An offering which the king gives (to) Ptah-Sokaris that he may give an invocation of bread, 
beer, oxen, fowl, alabaster, clothing, incense, ointment and (every) good thing to the ka of the 
overseer of reckoning of cattle, Senwosret-Sonbefni born of Dedet, mistress of reverence (and to) 
the lady of the house It-noferu-sonb, born of Nebet-ka. (Done by) his brother the .... Rediniptah 
born of f: (?)’. 
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The inscription is the routine offering formula, and in form calls for no comment. 
The names of both Senwosret-Sonbefni and his wife It-noferu-sonb are exceptional, 
being recorded from this statue by Lieblein! and in no other case so far as I can 
determine. It is possible to read the man’s name as Sonbefni-Senwosret, and as the 
name probably would be abbreviated in short texts, it is possible that I have over- 
looked existing monuments of his, but I have not succeeded in finding other references 
to him or to members of his family. 

The reading of the column recording the brother’s name is far from certain. As 
a whole, the inscription is not well cut and in this column just where the brother’s 
title was recorded there is a defect in the stone which probably was remedied by 
a filling now lost. The sign = is clearly part of this title. It is possible to read Pth 
as part of the lost title, but I have been unable to reconstruct it on this basis and I think 
it is more probably part of the name. The reading of f seems reasonably certain, but 
is very strange. It cannot be read as a complete name, and if read correctly it is cer- 
tainly an abbreviated writing. Lieblein did not record or discuss this portion of the 
inscription; possibly a complete copy of it was not available to him. 


The History of the Statue 

When the statue was acquired by the museum, nothing of its history was known other 
than the dealer’s statement that he had purchased it in the summer of 1939 during 
a trip to Paris. Actually the statue was purchased not in Paris but in New York, where 
it had been in the collection of William Randolph Hearst, but this was not known to 
me until long after research on the statue was completed. To trace it back to the Am- 
herst Collection? was a simple task. This catalogue, compiled, I believe, by Howard 
Carter, gave no information on the provenance or history of the statue, yet the surface 
of the stone was so grimy, almost black, that it seemed certain the sculpture had long 
been exposed and so must have a modern history. 

It seemed impossible that so large and important an object could be in European 
hands during a period which displayed so keen an interest in ancient remains without 
any printed record. My first inquiry was directed to Professor Percy E. Newberry, 
who was well acquainted with the Amherst Collection decades before it was scattered at 
auction. He replied that he had copied the inscription in his catalogue of the Amherst 
Collection in 1894, but had no record of where or when Lord Amherst had acquired it. 
But even before receipt of this letter, the information it contained was superseded 
by locating the name in Lieblein’s publication of 1892, where the statue is credited to 
the Amherst Collection. And here for a long time the search was halted. 

After the catalogues of many collections had been examined, it was in one of them, 
the Pourtales-Gorgier, that, on the second search, the history of the sculpture was 
recovered.3 This collection was vast and famous, but included only a small selection 
of Egyptian antiquities, most of them amulets and bronzes of very minor interest. ‘The 
failure to locate the Brooklyn sculpture on the first reading was due to the curious 

I Lieblein, Dictionnaire de noms hiéroglyphiques, Leipzig, 1892, 11, 638, no. 1617. 


2 Sale Catalogue, Amherst Collection, Sotheby, London, June 1921, no. 248, pl. xvii. 
3 Catalogue des objets d'art... de feu M. le Comte de Pourtalés-Gorgier, Paris, February 6, 1865, no. 4. 
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arrangement of the catalogue, where there is a section for ‘Monuments égyptiens’ 
(Nos. 907-1020), while some half-dozen Egyptian statues and stelae are scattered, 
almost hidden, among classical objects under ‘Sculptures’ at the beginning of the 
catalogue. The reason for this segregation was clear when the statue was again located 
in an earlier guidebook to the Pourtalés-Gorgier collection! prepared by Dubois for 
visitors to the famous house in Paris. The guide follows the arrangement of the collec- 
tions within the house, and apparently the statue of Sonbefni stood in the great entrance 
hall. The guide as written by Dubois was reprinted with additions for the sale of 1865, 
where the statue was purchased by Amherst. 

Dubois was for many years assistant curator of antiquities in the Louvre, the compiler 
of many catalogues, particularly sale catalogues, and was of a bibliographical turn of 
mind, giving references to earlier catalogues and, when available, the modern history 
of the pieces. It is thanks to his care that the romantic history of the Brooklyn sculpture 
has been, at least in part, recovered. In the Description of 1841 (reprinted in the sale 
catalogue of 1865), after describing the statue, he writes: ‘Cette sculpture, qui est 
trés-bien conservée, faisait partie des sept objets d’antiquité apportés d’Egypte en 
France par le général Bonaparte, et qui furent lorigine de la collection réunie plus tard 
au chateau de la Malmaison’, adding a footnote in which he lists the six other objects 
with their location as known to him in 1841. So far as I have been able to discover, 
no catalogue of the Egyptian material assembled at Malmaison was ever printed, though 
detailed catalogues of the classical collection and of the paintings appeared at an early 
date. There are, however, numerous contemporary references of an extremely general 
nature to the fine Egyptian collection assembled by the Empress Josephine, seemingly 
with the advice of Denon, but the writers who made passing mention of the Egyptian 
objects were interested in painting and included antiquities only as a gesture to the 
catholicity of Josephine’s taste. Napoleon was generous, particularly with art objects 
acquired on his travels, and he very probably gave this statue to Josephine as an exotic 
souvenir for their newly acquired house, La Malmaison, to which she moved just after 
his return from the ill-fated Egyptian campaign. 

It would be interesting to know the circumstances under which Napoleon acquired 
this great sculpture in Egypt, as the story might vield a clue to its provenance. I have 
made a few ventures into the morass of Napoleonic literature searching for the story 
of the formation of his collection, but for one ignorant of that vast field the task is 
formidable, and after acquiring a considerable body of interesting but totally irrelevant 
facts, I gave up the task. Somewhere in the contemporary literature there must be 
a mention of some of Napoleon's acquisitions in Egypt. The statue may be listed in 
a rare sale catalogue of which I have been unable to locate a copy in this countrv,* but 
it is improbable that this book would contain much information even if it lists the 
Brooklyn statue. The publication of Napoleon's seven Egyptian objects would make 
an interesting article, and with the information provided by Dubois,; there is no doubt 


© J.J Dubois. Deseription des Antiques, farsant partie des cullectiuons de M. le Camte de Pourtalés-Gorgier, 
Paris, 1841, no. 1. 

* (Sale Catalogue) Pars, March 24, 1819, Malmaison) (Joséphine), Direction C. P. Lacoste. 

* An early reference to one of these pieces, a huge red granite scarab, was also made by Dubois in Description 
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they could be located (at least two are in the Louvre). Other souvenirs of the Egyptian 
trip brought back by Napoleon in 1799 are still at Malmaison. The contemporary 
paintings of Egyptian notables, probably by members of Napoleon’s entourage, are 
perhaps the most interesting of them. A survev of his Egyptian loot would give us 
a chance to estimate his taste in a field then almost totally new. Though the collection 
contains the inevitable mummy, it sounds far better in Dubois’s bricf listing than 
the accumulations of many later visitors to Egypt. Probably Napoleon brought the 
Egyptian collection back to France on the ship which so narrowly escaped capture by 
the British. If that capture had been effected, Sonbefni would long since have reposed 
in the British Museum. It is one of the minor ironies of collecting that this statue 
again was lost to the British Nluscum when that great institution was an under-bidder for 
the sculpture at the Amherst Sale of 1921, but apparently the bidder did not realize that 
history was repeating itself on this occasion. 

Despite this long modern history, going back to the very beginnings of Egyptology, 
the Brooklyn statue apparently has never before been published, and the only illustra- 
tion of it ever printed, so far as ] am aware, was in the Amherst sale catalogue. It seems 
incredible that the finest known squatting sculpture of the Middle Kingdom could 
be in Western possession for a century and a half without publication and appear on 
the New York market without documentation, but other Egyptian objects which have 
appeared in the New York art market have even longer pedigrees. 

A sequel to this article tracing the origin and development of the cube statue in the 
Middle Kingdom will be published in a later volume of the Journal. 


des objets d’art qui composent le cabinet de feu M. le Baron VU. Denon, Paris, 1820, no 160, with the explanation 
‘Ce débris précieux a été apporté d’Egypte par Napoléon, et faisait autrefow parte de la maunifique colleetion 
réunie a la Malmaison’. 
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ANASTASI, SALLIER, AND HARRIS AND THEIR 
PAPYRI 


By WARREN R. DAWSON 


THE name of Sir Alan Gardiner is so closely associated with nearly all the most famous 
or ‘classical’ of the Egyptian papyri, as well as with others that are not so widely known, 
and of so many of which he has been the editor or interpreter, that it has occurred to 
me that particulars of the persons whose names are attached to some of these papyri 
might be of interest to him and to other readers of this Fournal. 

For many years I have, in the intervals of other work, been engaged in compiling a 
kind of ‘Who’s Who’ of Egyptology, my scheme including in its scope not only scholars, 
excavators, and Egyptologists de métier, but also travellers, collectors, consuls, dealers, 
and others whose names occur in the literature of our science. In compiling this record 
I have made use not only of the published sources of information, but also of a very 
large number of letters and other documents in various libraries and collections, public 
and private, to which I have from time to time had access. As the conditions of the 
present day are so difficult it may be a long time before I am able to complete or publish 
my materials as a whole; I therefore take this opportunity of composing from my notes 
some account of three persons whose names are attached to papyri that have become 
historic and are documents which have played an eminent part in the development of 
scientific Egyptology. The names I have selected are Anastasi, Sallier, and Harris. 


Anastasi 


Giovanni Anastasi was an Armenian by birth and he assumed the name by which he is generally 
known about 1801, when resident in Egypt: his real name I have been unable to discover. He was 
born in 1780 and was the son of a merchant of Damascus who went to Egypt during its occupation 
by Napoleon, where he carried on a large business as a purveyor to the French Army. His son, then 
a youth, accompanied him and assisted in the conduct of the business. The defeat of Napoleon 
and the evacuation of the French troops brought ruin to Anastasi’s father, who seems to have died 
about the same time, and it fell to his lot to rebuild the family fortunes and re-establish himself in 
mercantile business. In this, after strenuous endeavour, he was eminently successful: he paid off 
his father’s creditors and by 1825 he was one of the most considerable merchants in Alexandria 
with a high reputation and much influence. He was persona grata with the Pasha whose favour he 
enjoyed, and in 1828 he was appointed Consul-General in Egypt to the kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden,? an office which he held until his death.3 


1 There is some variation in the spelling of the name. That which I have used I believe to be the correct 
one, for it is that employed in the official consular records. 

2 Not Denmark, as stated in JEA 22, 1 and 24, 14, based on an error of Leemans. 

3 I have this information from the Swedish F.O. records. Hayes, JEA 24, 14, is wrong in stating that the 
appointment dated from before 1820, 
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The scientific commission sent by Napoleon to Egypt had created a taste for Egyptian antiquities 
in Europe, and not only were wealthy amateurs eager to enrich their cabinets, but the national 
museums (which up till then had been under the classical spell that despised everything ‘barbarian’), 
decided to enlarge their scope and exhibit Egyptian antiquities in their galleries. Anastasi was 
sharp enough to perceive that whilst still developing his normal mercantile interests a valuable 
side-line was thus opened to him capable of producing a considerable revenue, as it was already 
yielding to Drovetti, the French Consul. He accordingly employed agents,! both in Lower and 
Upper Egypt, to buy and collect antiquities, which he had no difficulty in exporting to Europe on 
account of his influence with the Pasha and the shipping facilities his business connexions provided. 
It is very unlikely that Anastasi himself did any field-work: he was fully occupied with his business 
in Alexandria, far from the sites of Sakkarah and Thebes, though he may have visited these localities 
from time to time. 

When Champollion arrived in Egypt in 1828, he had a friendly reception by Anastasi, and wrote 
appreciatively of him.? Anastasi had already been in communication with Champollion before they 
met, for when the latter was in Italy in 1824, Anastasi wrote to say that he had used the Précis du 
systéeme hiéroglyphique to such good purpose that by its help he had been able to decipher some of 
the names inscribed upon objects in his collection.3 

Some years later, when Lepsius arrived in Egypt with the Prussian expedition, Anastasi intro- 
duced him to the Pasha and secured many facilities for his party.+ 

The collections brought together by Anastasi were immense. Besides private sales made in 
Egypt, he exported to Europe several large shipments. The first of these was made in 1826; the 
second was bought by the Dutch Government in 1828 and is the basis of the great Egyptian collection 
in the Leyden Museum; and a third was exhibited at Leghorn in 1838. Many of the antiquities 
from the last-named consignment were sent on to London and sold by auction in September 1839.® 
It was at this sale that the Trustees of the British Museum acquired the nine famous hieratic papyri 
which were published in facsimile a few years later in the Select Papyri, as well as some funerary, 
demotic, Coptic, and Greek papyri and many stelae and monumental antiquities.7 

According to Budge, a collection was shipped to Leghorn in 1846, and Samuel Birch was sent by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to inspect it.8 

Giovanni Anastasi died in Alexandria at the age of seventy-seven, early in 1857, and in recognition 


! The name of one of these agents who operated in Upper Egypt, Piccinini, a native of Lucca, is known to 
us. Champollion, Lettres, ed. Hartleben, 11, 149. See also Winlock, JEA 10, 232. 

2 Lettres, ul, 25. 

3 Lettres, 1,94. Champollion here wrongly calls A. ‘Consul général d’Autriche’. Other references to letters 
from A., ibid. 210, 326, 346. 

+ Lepsius, Letters from Egypt (English ed.), p. 39. 

5 Lettres, 1, 346, n. 1. 

6 The catalogue bears the title: Catalogue | of the very / Magnificent and Extraordinary | Collection | of 
Egyptian Antiquities | the Property of G. Anastasi. A copy of it was lent to me in 1930 by the late Seymour 
de Ricci. 

7 At the Anastasi Sale of 1839, the B.M. purchased more than 50 papyri: 22 funerary, 13 demotic, 11 
hieratic (including the g Anastasi Papyri par excellence), 5 Greek, 1 Coptic, and some unopened rolls and 
fragments. These are enumerated, together with the 5 Sallier papyri, in Cat. Additions to ISS. 1839, 17-22. 
After 1839, the Egyptian papyri were transferred from the Dept. of Manuscripts to that of Antiquities, and 
thereafter no annual lists of accessions were published. Some further papyri were bought at the Sale of 1857, 
but in the absence of a published list, I do not know how many. 

In the Life of Lepsius, by Ebers (transl. Underhill), it is stated (p. 135, note): ‘At this time [i.e. 1842] the 
famous Anastasi papyri were also offered for sale in Berlin through Lepsius, and for a comparatively low price. 
Yet at the same time there were no funds forthcoming for the purchase.’ This is clearly wrong, as the papyri 
had already been acquired by the B.M. several years earlier. 

8 Budge, Memoir of Samuel Birch, p. 10. 
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of his long association with Sweden he bequeathed, by his will, one-fortieth of his property to the 
city authorities of Stockholm for charities, together with a large granite sarcophagus for the museum 
there. His remaining antiquities were sent to Paris and dispersed there by auction. A catalogue 
was drawn up by Frangois Lenormant and it comprised 91 pages and 1,129 lots, consisting of 
statues, stelae, mummies, and other large objects, together with multitudes of smaller antiquities 
including 58 papyri and 21 ostraca.! Of the papyri, the piéce de résistance was the great magical 
codex in book-form and containing no less than 3,274 lines, which went to the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale (Lot 1073). Nearly all the principal museums of Europe as well as many private collectors 
acquired valuable additions at this sale.? 


Sallier 


Francois Sallier was a municipal official corresponding to the English ‘Borough Treasurer’ 
(Receveur des Finances) at Aix-en-Provence, and was mayor of the town in 1802 and 1806. He 
rendered many public services to his native place and reformed the local financial administration. 
He re-established the Ecole Secondaire (since called College Communal) at Aix, the free school 
which had been founded by the Duc de Villars many years before, but which was then in a languish- 
ing condition, and he also plaved a part in the reorganization of the public library.3 

Sallier in private life was a collector of Egyptian antiquities, and at the time of his death, which 
occurred at Aix, February 20, 1831, he had a small but choice collection. The stelae were acquired 
from his heirs for the museum of Aix in 1832, and some further objects that had not been otherwise 
disposed of were added in 1840.4 The gems of Sallier’s collection, however, were the papyri which 
have been made historic by Champollion, and these were purchased by the British Museum in 
1839.5 It is highly probable that all Sallier’s collection emanated originally from Anastasi. 

There are five papyri, the four famous hieratic documents known as P. Sallier I-IV, and one 
demotic (B.M. 10226). Champollion had studied these important texts with enthusiasm, and he 
twice enjoyed Sallier’s hospitality at Aix for this purpose—once on his way to Toulon where he 
embarked for Egypt, and again on his return. He spent two days at Aix (July 22-3, 1828) on his 
outward journey, and in that short space of time he had already recognized the nature of the contents 
of the four hieratic papyri, which he defines in a letter to his brother written two days later.® His 
second visit to Aix was in January 1830, when he made a longer stay.” 


© Catalogue | d’une Collection | D’ Antiquités Egyptiennes | par | M. Francois Lenormant. | Cette Collection | 
Rassemblée par M. DD ANASTASI | Consul général de Suéde a Alexandrie. Paris, 1857. A copy of this also was 
lent to me by de Ricci. The sale occupied five days, June 23-7, 1857. 

2 Dr. Wijngaarden, EA 22, 1, seems to be under the impression that all the objects of the 1857 sale were 
bought en bloc for the B.M. It is true that many of the lots at this and the 1839 sales were acquired by the 
B.M., but there were many other buyers. 

3 Rollard, Notice de la Bibliotheque d’ Aix, p. 81, and information supplied by letter by M. Marcel Arnaud 
of Aix. 

+ Devéria, Mém. et Fragm. 1, 223-56. 

5 Gardiner’s statement in L.-Eg. Misc. xvii, that the papyri were ‘purchased from M. Sallier of Aix in 
Provence, in the year 1839” is not quite accurate, for Sallier had then already been dead for several years. It 
is significant that the papyri were sold in the same year as the Anastasi collection, and it seems probable that 
Sallier’s heirs took advantage of the opportunity to dispose of the papyri in London. 

© Lettres, ed. Hartleben, u, 8-11. Champollion was introduced to Sallier by a mutual friend, Artaud, 
Conservator of the museum of Lyons. 


7 [bid. 473-0. 
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Harris 


Anthony Charles Harris! was born in London in 1790. He was engaged in eastern trade and as a 
young man he established himself in Alexandria where he resided for the rest of his life, though he 
revisited England in 1848 and probably also on other occasions. In Egyptological literature he is 
almost always spoken of as British Consul in Alexandria, but this is an error, for Harris was never in 
the consular service, but was for some time attached to H.M. Commissariat Department, from 
which he retired on a pension a few years before his death.? 

Harris must have been a very young man when he first went to Alexandria, for he was already 
well established there by 1828, as the following letter to James Burton shows.3 Burton some years 
before had discovered, or rediscovered, a trilingual inscription on a stone built into the structure of 
a mosque in Cairo. He was most anxious to obtain possession of the stone, a matter on which 
Harris was consulted. 


Dear Sir, 

M° Barker+ has today shewn me a letter from your Father to the Secretary of State and another 
from the Secretary of State to the Consu! Gen! respecting the moving of your Trilinguar [sic] 
Stone & having asked my opinion of the best plan to accomplish this object, I have advised him 
not to introduce the subject at Alexandria lest the French Consuls should become acquainted 
with it. But as Colonel Cradock® is going to Cairo & will probably leave on Monday and as the 
Pacha is going tomorrow, it will be better to leave it to be introduced by a private interview 
between the Colonel and the Pacha at Cairo. The Pacha can make a merit of the sacrilege by 
repairing the Mosque & remove the stone during the operation... . 

Yours very sincerely 
Wednesday 14 Feb’ 1828 A. C. Harris 


It was ultimately found possible to remove the stone, which is now in the Louvre, but a cast of it 
was soon made, for Harris wrote to Burton informing him of its arrival at Alexandria in a letter 
dated August 29, 1829.7 

During the whole period of his residence in Egypt, Harris was a collector of antiquities and to 
some extent also a dealer in them.’ He, however, took an intelligent interest in the subject and was 
in touch with various scholars in Europe and travellers in Egypt, with many of whom (such as 
Birch, Chabas, and Hincks) he regularly corresponded. Birch communicated many of his letters to 
the Royal Society of Literature. Thus, on January 14, 1847, he read a letter from Harris describing 
excavations made in 1845 on the site of Fort Julien, the locality of the Rosetta Stone, when drawings 


© In my Life of Goodwin, p. 132, n. 1, I gave his first name as Augustus in error, owing to a confusion in my 
notes between two persons, both Harris, with the same initials. 

2 Information kindly supplied by the F.O. 

3 B.M. Add. MSS. 256509, f. 21. 

+ John Barker (1771-1849), British Consul at Alexandria from 1825. He acted as Consul-General after the 
death of Salt in 1827 but was not formally appointed till 1829; retired 1833. He was himself a collector of 
antiquities and his collection, 258 lots, was sold (anonymously) by Sotheby, Mar. 15-16, 1833. The B.MI. 
and Dr. John Lee of Hartwell were the principal buyers. 

5 Bernardo Drovetti (1775-1852), French Consul-General under the Empire till 1814, and again, 1820-9; 
the implacable rival of Salt, Champollion, Anastasi, and all other collectors of antiquities. 

6 The Hon. John Hobart Cradock (Caradoc), only son of the rst Baron Howden; born 1799; an officer in 
the z9th Regt. of Foot; sent on a special mission to Egypt 1827-9; died 1873. 

7 Add. MSS. 25659, f. 54. As to the original stone, see Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl. 1v, 73. It passed into the 
Mimaut Collection at the sale of which, in 1837, it was bought for the Louvre (C. 122). The cast was Lot 
382 in the Burton Sale, and it was purchased for 21s. by the well-known dealer Joseph Sams. 

8 Harris sold antiquities from time to time to visitors to Egypt as well as to other collectors such as Abbott 
and Anastasi. 

Y 
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of six other inscribed stones found there by Harris were exhibited; at the same meeting another 
letter was read commenting on an inscription found by Salt at Kom Ombo, and of researches of his 
own at Bubastis.! At the next meeting a letter was read announcing the discovery at Benha el-‘Assal 
of a granite lion bearing the cartouches of Ramesses II, a Greek inscription, and an inscribed stone 
of Psammetichus II.2_ In December of the same year Harris announced that he had found, on the 
supposed site of the library at Alexandria, a stone inscribed AIOZKOYPIAHE [ TOMOI. He also 
related that he had purchased at Thebes 156 leaves of papyrus books containing texts from the 
Old and New Testaments, Acts of Martyrs, Homilies, etc., written in Coptic,3 and the Greek 
papyrus of Hypereides,+ of which he promptly published a facsimile, and he also communicated to 
the Royal Society of Literature (of which he had been elected a Member in 1846) an account of the 
document.® Joseph Bonomi acted for Harris as distributor of this publication.” 

Harris himself was present at the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature on June 22, 1848, 
when he gave an account of his excavations in the neighbourhood of Sakkarah and Gizah. At the 
latter he discovered an avenue of Sphinxes, some of which had been previously taken to Alexandria.’ 
His collection, even as early as 1846, contained many things of interest and importance, and Prisse 
d’Avennes published an account of it.° 

In 1852 Harris published his Hzeroglyphical Standards supposed to be the Nomes or Toparchies, a 
quarto with 8 plates, now a curiosity in the history of Egyptology and very rarely met with, but 
nevertheless an effort creditable to its author when we consider the state of knowledge that existed 
at the time.!° As early as 1836, Harris was president of the Egyptian Society at Cairo. 

It is stated by Professor Newberry" that the tombs of Dér el-Gebrawi were discovered by Harris 
in 1850 and revisited by him in 1855, a statement repeated by Davies in his publication of those 
tombs.!2 It is further stated by Davies that ‘in Roman times a Pretorian cohort of the Lusitani was 
quartered at the capital of the province, and a relic of this occupation was discovered by Mr. Harris 
in the village of Deir el-Gebrawi. It is a black stone inscribed with a dedication of the camp to its 


1 Proc. RSL 1, 243-4. 2 Ibid. 249. This lion is now B.M. 857. 3 Ibid, 262. 

+ Now B.M. Pap. Gr. 108. There is reason to believe that this and the two Iliad papyri found on the same 
occasion were bought by Harris from the Luxor dealer Castellari. The story told by Brugsch (Mein Leben 
und mein Wandern, pp. 121-2) that Harris himself found the Greek papyri on a mummy deposited in the 
crocodile-grotto at Manfalit is obviously untrue. All three of the Hypereides papyri (those of Harris, Arden, 
and Stobart, vide infra) were obtained at Thebes, and Harris himself expressly states that his papyrus came 
from a Theban tomb (Proc. RSL 1, 262; Trans. RSL, 2nd ser., 3, 178). The two papyri containing parts of the 
Iliad, found at the same time, are now in the B.M. (Pap. Gr. 107, 126). It is stated erroneously in Cat. Addi- 
tions to MSS. 1888-93, p. 391, that both were obtained by Harris ‘in the Crocodile-Pit at Matabdeh’. See 
also Sayce in Petrie, Hawara, p. 24. 

5 Fragment of an Oration against Demosthenes published by A. C. Harris, London, 1848. Joseph Arden, 
F.S.A. (1800-79), of Cavendish Square and Clifford’s Inn, barrister-at-law, visited Egypt in the winter of 
1846—7, and while at Luxor, Jan. 13-20, 1847, he obtained some valuable antiquities from native diggers, 
including another Hypereides papyrus which was secretly sold to him on the express understanding that he 
should not disclose the transaction to Castellari, of whom the natives stood in fear (letter from Arden to Lord 
Londesborough, Feb. 14, 1853. Dawson MSS, 23, f. 143.) 

6 ‘Description of a Greek Manuscript found at Thebes’, Trans. RSL, and ser., 3, 178-82. This paper, 
which is dated Rosetta, Sept. 11, 1847, was read Jan. 13, 1848. In Nov. 1849 Churchill Babington discussed 
the date and authorship of the text. Ibid. 377-84. 

7 Add. MS. 38094, f. 189. 

8 Proc. RSL 1, 273. 

9 Rev. Arch. 2, 1846, 729 ff. 

to Brugsch says that Harris’s interpretation of the ‘standards’ formed the basis of all his own later geographi- 
cal work in Egypt. Mein Leben, 123. 

1 EEF. Arch. Report, 1892-3, p. 14. 

12 Deir el-GebrGwi, 1, 1-2. 
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deities, and it is now built into the interior of the village church.’! I am informed by Dr. J. Grafton 
Milne that this is erroneous, for the inscription was known a century before Harris’s time.? 

The winter of 1854-5 was a momentous one for Egyptology, for it was then that many important 
papyri, including a batch relating to the Theban tomb-robberies, were disposed of by the native 
and other dealers. Harris made a journey to Upper Egypt in that winter and he was accompanied 
by a London business friend who happened to be visiting him at Alexandria. I have seen the letters 
written by the latter to his wife during his stay in Egvpt, and from the indications therein as well 
as from other evidence, it seems clear that a considerable part of this find was bought by Harris 
from Castellari,3 though he afterwards resold some of the papyri. According to Budge, the Great 
Harris Papyrus, the literary P. Harris 500, and the Harris Magical Papyrus were all found together 
‘in a box hidden under the ruins of the Ramesseum at Thebes’.+ Even if this be true, the judicial 
papyri could hardly have been found with the others in the box. It would seem that Castellari had 
the disposal of the ‘box’ papyri and also some of the judicial documents, for Harris secured at least 
four of the latter, one of which he resold to Dr. Henry Abbott of Cairo, the other three remaining in 
his own possession. Some other papyri of the tomb-robbery series escaped the clutches of Castellari 
and were disposed of by the natives to various buyers. Luigi Vassalli, afterwards assistant to 
Mariette, secured two of them,’ and the Rev. Henry Stobart two more.® Other parts of the find 
soon made their appearance: a papyrus bearing the name of Vanbrugh (alias Van Burgh, de Burgh) 
was presented to the British Museum in 1856,” and another, divided by the natives horizontally into 
two parts each of which was separately disposed of, went eventually to Lord Amherst and the 
Brussels Museum.’ 

The papyri in Harris’s possession, according to a letter from Hincks to Chabas of December 26, 
1863, at that time numbered thirteen, but in a letter to Renouf written in March 1866, Goodwin 
informed him that he had seen Harris’s papyri when in Egypt the previous year and that there were 
‘18 or 20’ of them. This may be no more than a vague approximation, but if it is correct, Harris or 
his daughter must have parted with some of the papyri, for only twelve ultimately reached the 
British Museum—nine Egyptian, and three Greek. 

Harris died in Alexandria at the end of November 1869, in his eightieth year.? He left an 


t Ibid., 34-5. 

2 Published in Corpus Inscr. Lat. 111, 22. In Baedeker’s Egypt (ed. 1908, 224), the discovery is again credited 
to Harris, and the additional error is made of calling it a Greek inscription. 

3 The letters mention ‘an Italian antiquity merchant’, and Arden’s letter, quoted above, states that ‘an old 
man, an Italian of the name of Castellari, who dealt in antiquities, had established himself for many years past 
in a dwelling constructed upon a portion of the roof of the Temple of Luxor; and this man, as I was informed, 
was in the habit of compelling the poor Arab excavators to surrender to him whatever treasure they happened 
to find for some very insignificant amount; he himself afterwards disposing of it to travellers for an enormous 
sum’. See also Romer, Temples and Tombs of Egypt (1846), 1, 148, 280. 

4+ Budge, Eg. Hieratic Pap., 1st ser., p. xv; and ser., p. 23. Breasted says these papyri were found in a shaft 
20 ft. deep at Dér el-Medinah, and wrongly gives the year in which Harris acquired them as 1857 (Edwin 
Smith Surg. Pap., p. 25). Eisenlohr, on the other hand, says that the Great Harris Papyrus ‘was discovered by 
the Arabs, with a great number of other papyri, in the rubbish of a tomb behind the temple of Medinet-Abu’ 
(TSBA 1, 368). 

5 Vassalli sold them to the B.M. in 1856 (10068; 10383). 

6 The Rev. Henry Stobart (1824-95) collected some valuable antiquities during his visit to Egypt in 1854-5. 
The two hieratic papyri (Mayer A and B) and some miscellaneous antiquities were purchased by Joseph Mayer 
of Liverpool. The Greek and Coptic papyri and parchments (including a third Hypereides text) were acquired 
by the B.M. 7 B.M. 10403. 

8 For the romantic history of the union of these two portions of the same papyrus, see Ed 22, 169. 

9 On Nov. 26, 1869, Eisenlohr wrote to Chabas that Miss H. had shown him the papyri a day or two before, 
and added: ‘le vieux Harris est trés malade: je ne pouvais le voir.’ On the 29th, Miss H. herself wrote to 
Chabas announcing her father’s death (Virey, Notice Biogr. de Chabas, p. 101). 
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unmarried adopted daughter, a negress, Miss Selima Harris, into whose possession his Egyptian 
collections and all his property—said to be very considerable—passed under the terms of his will. 
She continued to reside in Alexandria (except for a visit to England in 1872), where Wilbour called 
upon her in December 1880, when he wrote: ‘very bright and lively she is with her fifty years.’! 
Miss Harris resolved to sell her father’s antiquities as an entire collection and refused to part with 
any objects separately, although she had many offers for the Great Harris Papyrus. Mariette, for 
instance, tendered frs. 50,000 for it on behalf of the Bulak Museum: she declined to accept the 
offer and demanded between frs. 300,000 and frs. 400,000 for the whole collection, but the Viceroy 
would not sanction so large a sum.? She accordingly took the collection to England for the purpose 
of selling it in London, and Eisenlohr, hearing of this, promptly went to London in the spring of 
1872, perhaps with the intention of procuring it, if possible, for Heidelberg University. The Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, however, agreed upon a price that satisfied the vendor, and the whole 
collection (which comprised a number of stelae, a stone sarcophagus,* many small objects, and nine 
papyri) was handed over to Dr. Birch. In addition to the Great Harris Papyrus (B.M. 9999), there 
were the Magical Papyrus published by Chabas (Harris Inv. 501, B.M. 10042); the literary texts 
(500; 10060); three judicial papyri dealing with the tomb-robberies (499; 10052-4);5 a small 
demotic fragment (10442); a fragment of a hieroglyphic Book of the Dead, Dyn. XIX or XX (498; 
9990), and a long Dyn. XXI hieratic Book of the Dead (506; 10203). The Greek Papyri, No. 107 
(liad) and 108 (Hypereides) were also bought from Miss Harris in 1872.6 

It has often been stated that serious damage was caused to Harris’s papyri by the explosion of a 
powder-mill near his house in Alexandria. The earliest mention of this known to me is the statement 
by Maspero, when he published the text of P. Harris 500 in the Journal asiatique in 1878,7 where 
he says: ‘On dit que le manuscrit était intact au moment de la découverte; il aurait été mutilé, 
quelques années plus tard, par explosion d’une poudriére, qui renversa en partie Ja maison ou il 
était en dépdt, a Alexandrie d’Egypte. On pense qu’une copie, dessinée par M. Harris avant le 
désastre, a conservé les parties détruites dans l original; mais personne ne connait pour le moment 
Pendroit ol se trouve cette copie.’?7 Goodwin, who saw the papyrus as soon as it arrived at the 
museum, in publishing his editio princeps of the text® in 1873 makes no allusion to the explosion, 


' Capart, Travels in Egypt [Wilbour Letters], pp. 6, 7. Brugsch gives a full account of Miss H., who, in 
spite of her unattractive appearance, seems to have been a lady of great accomplishments, speaking English, 
French, Italian, and Arabic, and playing a prominent part in Alexandrian society: she had been educated in 
England. Brugsch adds that towards the close of her life Miss H. lost the fortune she had inherited and was 
reduced to want (Mein Leben, pp. 122~3). During her visit to England in 1872 she was elected, on the proposal 
of Birch, a Lady Member of the Soc. of Biblical Archaeology. 

2 Letter from Mariette to Chabas, Sept. 15, 1871 (Virey, op. cit., p. 120). Lepsius had also endeavoured 
to procure the papyrus when he visited Egypt in 1867, but was unable to offer a price satisfactory to Harris 
(ibid., p. 72, n. 5). 

3 Letters from Eisenlohr to Chabas (Virey, op. cit., p. 120). 

+ B.M. 857, 961, 968-70, 982, 1001, etc. 

5 Published by Peet in his Great Tomb Robberies. Newberry (Amherst Papyri, p. 29) states wrongly that 
one of these judicial papyri (‘Harris A’, B.MI. 10053) was found about 1860 and acquired by the B.M. in 1885. 
All three papyri were acquired together in 1872, and they were evidently treated as one lot, since they had a 
single inventory number. 

6 The second Iliad papyrus (B.M. Gr. 126) was not acquired until 1888. It was then in the possession of 
Hilton Price. 

7 Reprinted in Etudes Eg. 1, 1-2 (1879); the story is repeated in all the editions of Maspero’s Contes Popu- 
laires. Observe the indefinite ‘on dit que’, ‘on pense que’. 

8 TSBA 3, 340. Goodwin examined the papyrus during his visit to London in 1872, and he then made a 
hand-facsimile of the text in one of his notebooks, which is amongst his papers in the B.M. (Add. MSS. 31278, 
ff. 91-113). In view of the damage since sustained by the document this copy may be of great value in restoring 
the text. 
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but describes the papyrus as ‘much rubbed and broken’ and as ‘worn and frayed’: evidently he 
attributed its condition to the same causes which account for the present mutilated state of so many 
papyri, namely, wear and tear in antiquity and careless handling in modern times. Budge, however, 
repeats Maspero’s story with more elaboration. After mentioning the alleged discovery of the papyri 
in a box, to which reference has already been made, Budge proceeds: 


‘The greater number of the rolls of papyrus in the box were bought by Mr. Harris, and were 
kept by him for some years in his house at Alexandria. During these years he made copies of the 
texts inscribed upon them, so that the contents of these precious documents might be preserved 
even if the papyri were burnt or otherwise destroyed; unfortunately none of these copies was 
subsequently forthcoming. What Mr. Harris feared actually happened. An explosion took 
place in the powder-mill near which his house was situated, and wrecked the greater part of it 
and seriously damaged his papyri and the other Egyptian antiquities which he had collected 
in it. Soon after the explosion, several of his papyri were purchased by the Trustees of the British 


” 1 


Museum, and among them was the mutilated roll commonly known as ‘“‘Harris 500’. 


I do not know what authority there may be for Maspero’s story or for Budge’s account of Harris’s 
premonition of disaster and for the statement that he made copies of all the texts as a precautionary 
measure. But the explosion must indeed have been a very extraordinary one and it had the most 
diverse effects on the various papyri in the wrecked house. The Great Harris Papyrus was entirely 
undamaged, so was one of the three judicial papyri, and, likewise, the long funerary papyrus is 
intact, but the explosion’s effect on the Magical Papyrus was the total disappearance of one half of 
it and the intact preservation of the other half.2 On Harris 500 the effect was quite different, for 
instead of half of it being blown to limbo, the whole of it remains with some damage to the upper 
margin, and numerous small cracks and breaks that mostly follow the direction of the fibres. In 
short, the state of Harris 500 is that with which we are familiar in many other papyri and is clearly 
no more than the result, on a rather fragile and brittle roll, of wear and tear, of excessive thumbing, 
of unrolling without previous relaxation, and of careless handling before it was mounted.3 The effect 
of the explosion on one of the judicial papyri (Harris A)+ was of yet another variety, for in this case 
the lower quarter of each page was lost so that the severance took place horizontally along the whole 
length of the papyrus instead of vertically across the middle as in the case of the Magical Papyrus. 
With regard to the second judicial papyrus (B.M. 10054), the explosion caused a still more curious 
phenomenon, ‘the upper layer of papyrus from part of the recto having been stripped completely 


' Eg. Hierat. Pap., 2nd ser., p. 23. Are we to infer that the explosion happened after Harris’s death in 
1869? A few days before, Eisenlohr had seen the papyri in Harris’s house, but he makes no allusion to any 
damage by an explosion. Budge himself makes no reference to it in describing the Magical Papyrus (op. cit., 
Ist ser., p. XV). 

2 The photographic plates in op. cit., 1st ser., pls. 20-5, show that the first six pages are still quite perfect 
except for a small break at the top of the third which affects only a few signs in the first line. 

3 See op. cit., 2nd ser., pls. 41-52. It is known that in Birch’s time many of the papyri in the museum were 
not always adequately mounted and protected by glass, nor treated with the care and respect they receive to-day. 
See Budge, Nile and Tigris, 1, 26. The late Sir Ernest Budge told me in 1931 that when the Harris papyri 
arrived at the museum in 1872, they had already been cut into lengths and were laid between sheets of paper 
in cardboard covers, and added that they were probably not mounted and glazed for some time afterwards. 
He also told me that he remembered seeing Goodwin at work on them, and in a letter, Mar. 13, 1931, he 
wrote: ‘His skill was quite marvellous: he literally read the stuff at sight. I looked on as a youth and gaped!’ 

+ Newberry in describing Harris A (damherst Pap. 29) makes no allusion to the explosion, but Peet does so 
(FEA 11, 47) and so does Maspero in reviewing Newberry’s book (Et. de Myth. vit, 134). The tracings, accord- 
ing to Newberry, were made by Miss H. and not by her father, as suggested by Budge. Chabas’s plates of the 
Mag. Pap. were lithographed not from tracings, but from photographs that Harris himself had sent in Sept. 
1858 (Virey, op. cit., p. 19). 
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off and gummed over the corresponding page of the verso’.!. The gumming was apparently Harris’s 
method of repairing the damage, for it can scarcely be suggested that the explosion did the gumming 
as well as the stripping. I submit that no explosion could have the effect of separating the two 
layers of a papyrus without reducing both to fragments, and that this separation can only be due 
to the loss of the adhesive property of the gum that originally united the layers, probably owing to 
the roll having been kept in a damp place at some period in its long history, presumably in ancient 
times. If the papyrus had been found to be wet and had been dried by a fire, the evaporation of the 
moisture would account for the two layers coming apart. 

Personally, I cannot help regarding the explosion story with the utmost scepticism. I have found 
no reference to the matter in contemporary letters of Egyptologists: surely the news of such an 
accident would have evoked some interest and solicitude as to the fate of the valuable papyri Harris 
was known to possess. But apart from this negative evidence, information I have met with from 
two independent but equally credible sources leads me to believe that the missing portion of the 
Harris Magical Papyrus disappeared in a much less violent manner than is generally supposed, 
and that, if this is indeed so, the explosion story must have been deliberately circulated as a smoke- 
screen to cover the loss, and the damaged condition of some of the other papyri would then be 
supposed to lend some support to the story. An explosion which wrecked a house and spared some 
of the papyri in it and affected four others in such totally different ways is of such a singular kind 
as to raise doubts; if all the papyri had been shattered to fragments, the tale would be easier to 
believe. 


' Peet, JEA 11, 45. He adds: ‘We may conjecture that the papyrus suffered in the same explosion in 
Alexandria which played such havoc with Harris A.’ 
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A NOTE ON P.S.I. 1160 


By SIR HAROLD BELL 


THIs papyrus, first published by Vitelli and Norsa in the Bulletin de la Société Royale 
@ archéologie d’ Alexandrie, No. 25 (1930), has been much discussed. It consists of what 
is obviously the last column of a considerably longer document relating to an embassy 
from Alexandria to ‘Caesar’, the main purpose of which was, as I believe, to ask for 
the establishment of a senate, but according to the editors to plead against the abolition 
of an existing one. ‘Caesar’ was understood by the editors as Octavian and the papyrus 
dated in the first century B.C., the date of the proceedings recorded in the text being 
taken as shortly after the Roman conquest and while Octavian was in Egypt but 
temporarily absent from Alexandria. Mr. James H. Oliver, in an article published in 
Aegyptus, 11 (1930-1), 161-8, adduced arguments in favour of a later date. They 
are not conclusive and did not convince the editors, but they are certainly weighty, 
and the editors’ view cannot be regarded as more than possible. ‘The hand is of an 
early type, but might be as late as the reign of Tiberius, or perhaps Gaius. Even if the 
papyrus really dates from later than the reign of Augustus it may, of course, still relate 
to events in that reign, but this cannot be assumed, and ‘Caesar’ might in that case be 
Tiberius or Gaius, possibly even Claudius; not, however, a later emperor. 

I have, however, no wish to re-open a subject of controversy on which, in the present 
state of our evidence, Certainty is impossible, but rather to call attention to a material 
factor which has not previously provoked much comment. The surviving column is 
preceded by scanty remains (the ends of several lines) of a previous column; and it is 
itself headed ji «f, letters which are naturally taken as numerals, 40, 22. These, the 
editors held, may be a reference to the source from which the text was taken, a répos 
ovyKoAAjaysos or composite roll numbered 40, and the column or document there 
included which bore the serial number 22. There are some difficulties in this view, 
since one can hardly suppose the number of the roll (40) would be repeated over every 
column of this copy, and if this is the sole reference, one would rather expect it either 
at the beginning of the text in question, that is, in a lost earlier column, or at the end, 
that is, at the foot of this column; but it is not easy to find a convincing alternative 
explanation. 

The striking feature of the papyrus is that, whereas the last column is written across 
the fibres, the preceding one was written along them; in other words, this sheet is 
attached to the other in the reverse way, the fibres vertical instead of horizontal. It 
was the (so far as I know all but invariable) practice, in making up rolls of papyrus in 
the factory, to join the single sheets in such a way that all the horizontal fibres were 
inside (the recto), all the vertical ones outside (the verso). There was one exception: 
the first sheet (zpw7dxoAAov) was attached to the roll in the reverse way, vertical fibres 
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inside. A rouos ovyxodAjoysos, formed by joining together a number of related docu- 
ments in an archive, might, of course, show varying arrangements of the fibres, since 
individual documents incorporated in the composite roll might have been written on 
the verso of a previously used sheet of papyrus, and therefore across the fibres. The 
editors, as I have said, held that P.S.I. 1160 was copied from a composite roll, but they 
did not suggest that it was itself such a roll; indeed, this hypothesis would not help, 
for the surviving column is not an independent document but the continuation of a 
long text. Why, then, is there this difference in the direction of the fibres? 

I have said that in making up various documents into a composite roll for purposes 
of custody (as was done in the public record offices) it might happen that one or more 
of these documents had been written on the verso, and would therefore show the vertical 
fibres on the inside of the complete roll. But it was also possible for private persons, 
wishing to copy a long text and anxious to save expense by using second-hand papyrus, 
to form a composite roll out of used sheets, which on occasion might include one with 
the writing on the verso, the recto being either blank or containing so little writing 
that it could be used again. There is, moreover, one apparent example, the only one 
I can recall, of a sheet of papyrus being attached the reverse way of the others to the 
original roll. This is P. Lond. II. 256, a composite roll made by a private owner out 
of separate documents in order to use the verso for a copy of some orations. Kenyon 
states: ‘One ceAts of the papyrus, in the middle of the roll, has been arranged in the 
reverse way to the rest, so that its verso side lies with the recto of the rest of the roll; 
the writing is continuous across the junctures of this ceAés on both sides.’ It is thus 
clear that this discrepancy was original and not due to the fact that a single document 
used in making up the roll had been previously used on the verso. 

The form of P.S.I. 1160 may be attributed, then, either to the accidental attachment of 
a oeAts to the roll in the wrong order, as in P. Lond. II. 256, or to the fact that the docu- 
ment was copied by its owner on to a roll which he had himself made up from sheets 
of used papyrus. In favour of the second hypothesis may be urged the facts that the 
hand, of an informal literary character, does not look like that of an official clerk, but 
suggests some literary or semi-literary purpose (the text may well belong to the class 
of Acta -llexandrinorum), and that according to the editors there are a few lines of an 
account on the back. I have, however, another suggestion which it seems worth while 
to make. 

There is an excellent facsimile of the papyrus in Signorina Norsa’s Papiri greci delle 
collexioni italiani, 1, pl. x1, which, for those to whom this publication is accessible, 
will probably be more useful than that published with the editio princeps. The space 
between the two columns is unusually small; after the surviving column there is a 
broader piece of blank papyrus at the top (from which the upper laver of fibres appears 
to have disappeared), and the text seems to reach a natural conclusion with the last 
line of the column. We may therefore reasonably conclude that this is the end of both 
the document and the roll. I have said that the first sheet of a papyrus roll was regu- 
larly attached the reverse way to the others. Thus the fibres of the zpwrd«oAAov were 
vertical on the inside. Suppose a roll of papyrus had for some reason, perhaps in order 
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to cut off portions of it for separate use, been unrolled and then accidentally re-rolled 
in the reverse way and turned upside-down, as would be necessary if it was to be used 
in that form, the zpwrdxoAAov would come at the end, not the beginning, of the roll. 

Is it possible that we have in P.S.I. 1160 an example of such use of a reversed roll; 
that the surviving column is the (originally) first ceAds of the roll? The fact that there 
is writing on the other side (‘Nel rovescio infatti dell’ estrema parte dei rr. 4 sqq. 
compaiono alcune poste di conti . . . in scrittura anche essi attraverso le fibre’: P.S.I. 
1160 intr.) is irrelevant to the question, but if my suggestion is correct we may prob- 
ably conclude that the accounts were later than the other text, not anterior to it. In 
that case, too, we have a proof (hardly, indeed, necessary) that at this period the zpw70- 
KoAXov bore no such official inscription as the Byzantine protocol, not even in the most 
embryo form. 

The narrowness of the margin between the columns might perhaps be taken as an 
argument against my suggestion, but I do not think it can be pressed: getting near the 
end of the roll and forced to use the zpwréxoAdov, the copyist was perhaps uncertain 
whether his space was adequate and began his last column as close to the preceding 
one as possible. . 

I am aware that the suggestion I have made is uncertain, aware, too, that even if 
correct it is a very minor point, but it has at least some slight interest, and I hope that 
this note will not be taken as altogether too trivial a tribute to the eminent scholar in 
whose honour the present number of the Journal is prepared. 
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PHARAONIC SURVIVALS BETWEEN LAKE CHAD 
AND THE WEST COAST 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


DwrRInc the last thirty-five years quite a literature has grown up pointing out scraps of 
Egyptian culture that survive scattered all over Africa. Here it is proposed to confine 
the inquiry to one area, and that is the country both about Lake Chad itself and 
stretching westward therefrom. 

There must have been two main routes to the west. The following pages contain 
much evidence that the Benue River provided the one into southern Nigeria, but the 
survivals in the far west and north-west must have come across the open country due 
west of the Lake and a long way north of the Benue. There was also quite another 
route by which some relics of Egypt reached the western and north-western lands. 
This did not go past Lake Chad, but came from the north and north-east via Libya. 

We start with the Bushongo, for the information which they provide gives the kind 
of date and road by which influences, ultimately from Egypt, spread westwards across 
Africa. The Bushongo are a tribe now living very far away to the south, but with the 
tradition of having come from the north and actually showing signs of having originated 
from the Shari River which flows into Lake Chad from the south.! Before leaving the 
old homeland tradition tells how they acquired a complex of certain cultural elements. 
Among the rest was the iron-smelting industry which they still work with the ancient 
Egyptian bowl-bellows that are shown in the paintings of Rekhmiré¢,? and which were 
still used as late as 1837 in southern Kordofan on the road from the Nile to the Shari. 
Tradition says that the art was revealed to the Bushongo by a ‘white man’,‘ their first 
king whom they afterwards deified.’ He was not alone among the Negroes on the 
Shari River, for at his death he divided the kingdom among the three best men, of 
whom one was ‘white’ while the other two were black. The ‘grandson’ of this second 
‘white’ man is described by tradition as being a ‘mulatto’, and it was to this mulatto 


! Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, p. 43. 

2 Tbid., fig. 272 and pl. 22, and Davies, Tomb of Rekhmiré, pl. 52, lowest register and p. 53. The only change 
is the improvement of using a rigid stick grasped in the hand instead of the workman’s treading the bellows 
and raising the covers with a string. 

3 J. Russegger, Reise in Egypten, Nubien und Ost-Sudan, 1, pt. 2, p. 292. 

+ The Negroes regularly apply the term ‘white’ to anyone paler than themselves, and it has often been 
applied to men from the Nile valley. The slave-hunters from Khartiim earned the name ‘white devils’ from 
their victims (F. Werne, Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White Nile, 1, 183). Similarly, the Azande 
called the Egyptian troops who occupied their country by a name ‘Azudia’ which implies ‘paleness’ (A. de 
Calonne-Beaufaict, Azande, p. 31). 

5 Torday and Joyce; Bumba (the first king) was white, p. 20; was deified, pp. 20, 21; taught the iron-industry 
to the ‘mulatto’ Woto, pp. 21, 235. 

® Ibid., p. 21. The two black men were commanded to pay tribute to the ‘white’ man. 
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that the original deified ‘white’ man made the revelation. The recipient of the revelation 
was reigning about A.D. 510.' The date at which the knowledge of the iron-industry 
and the use of the Egyptian bowl-bellows was taught on the Shazi is significant. It is 
just a century and a half after “Ezana’s devastation of the country of Meroé and final 
destruction of the city with its vast iron-smelting industry, which took place about 
A.D. 350.2 Clearly, then, the original ‘white’ man moved out from the Nile valley and 
drifted away to the west, and, as has been seen, he was not alone. 

Besides all this the ‘mulatto’ himself introduced the practice of circumcision,3 which 
again is Egyptian. Over and above the iron-industry and circumcision the Bushongo 
have acquired at least one religious belief from Egypt. It is that in multiple souls, 
which, of course, is derived from the Egyptian belief in the k?.+ Hence, it is very clear 
that it was a strong infiltration of Egyptian, actually Meroitic, culture which origi- 
nated that of the Bushongo. It is also clear that the disaster to Meroé resulted in an 
increase of civilization in the country of the Shari on the south of Lake Chad. In 
fact the increase was such that to later generations it appeared as the creation of the 
world. 

On the Pharaoh’s public appearances part of his state consisted in the great semi- 
circular ostrich-feather fans by which he was attended. Similar ones prove to be the 
regular appanage of royalty in the country round Lake Chad, more especially to the 
south of it. On the east side of the Lake the king of Wadai has three of them, and in 
south-eastern Wadai the king of Sulla has nine.5 In Bagirmi, along the eastern bank of 
the River Shari and so a little south-east of the Lake, the king has a number of them. 
When Barth visited him in 1852 he only had six,° but at the time of Nachtigal’s visit in 
the 1870’s he was attended by twelve.?7 The king of Chekna in the same country was 
on one occasion attended by 120 of them.’ West of the Shari and even of the Logone, 
and due south of the Lake, they are in use again at Mora.? 

It is self-evident that these state fans must have been derived ultimately from Egypt, 
no doubt through Meroé, though curiously enough no pictures of them survive from 
the latter place. However, great ostrich-feather fans, though apparently only for private 
personal use in the hand, were known in Nubia in comparatively early days and no 
doubt continued long in use. Some sixty were found at Kerma dating to the Hvksos 
period,'° and in the reign of Tuttankhamin two of the usual sort on long staves were 


1 The Bushongo have an official keeper of the traditions, and the long list of kings makes it possible to 
calculate these dates, Torday and Joyce, pp. 19, 36, 37. 

2 For the vast slag-heaps at Meroé see Garstang, Sayce, and Griffith, Weroé, p. 213 Sayce, in Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. (Liverpool), 4, 55. The present writer has discussed all this in detail in Sudan Notes and Records, 
26, 19-24. For ‘Ezana’s destruction see E. Littmann, Deutsche Aksum-E xpedition, 1v, 33-4, Inscr. 11. The 
evidence for his date is given by Budge, A History of Ethiopia, Nubia and Abyssinia, 147-51. 

3 Torday and Joyce, p. 21. 

4 Seligman in Ancient Egypt, 1915, p. 106. The belief is widespread among the Negroes. 

5 G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 1, 605, pl. facing p. 600, and fig. on p. 604. 

6 H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, 111, 402 and pl. facing p. 405. 

7 Nachtigal, 11, 604. 

8 O. Macleod, Chiefs and Cities of Central Africa, p. 169 and photograph facing p. 168. 

9 Wainwright in Bull. de la soc. sultanieh de géogr. (Cairo, 1919), 9, pl. 8, no. 53 and p. 187. 

10 Reisner, Excavations at Kerma, iv, 315-17 and pl. 68. 
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brought by the retinue of the Nubian princess, while she herself had a similar sort of 
thing which was presumably attached to her chariot.! 

Stretching south-westwards from the western shore of Lake Chad lies the country 
of Bornu, and from the southern border of this country the Benue River flows away 
due west until it joins the lower Niger. In Bornu itself and in western Nigeria canoes 
are used for burial, a custom which seems unreasonable in itself but is explicable by 
reference to Egyptian views on the After Life, where boats were so necessary. 

In Bornu sheikhs used to be carried to their burial in a canoe, and until recently at 
any rate such a burial canoe could be seen at the tombs of the sheikhs at Kukawa.2 
Across the Niger and south of the junction of the Benue the corpse of an old man is 
carried to the grave ‘in a shallow trunk hollowed out like a canoe’ in the Uzaitui 
country. Due south of that, in the Sobo country, a small canoe is carved and buried 
in a grave alongside that of the corpse, and if for any reason the body cannot be recovered 
two of these canoes are buried.t Due east of Uzaitui and on the Niger itself is situated 
the town of Idah. Here the Ata (king) is buried in a canoe-shaped coffin. Elsewhere, 
it is probably the Egyptian’s hope that he would sail over the Heavens in the boat of 
Ré, the Sun-god, that is responsible for the view of the Hereafter held by the Upoto 
on the northern curve of the Congo. They consider that the moon is in a huge boat 
which sails across the whole world picking up the souls of the dead and conveying 
them to Libanza the Sky-god.° 

Not only are Egyptian influences to be found beyond the two ends of the Benue, 
but all down its length they are very strong. The Kilba live between its upper course 
and Mora, one of the places where the Egyptian state fans are used. The new chief 
of the Kilba is formally presented with the royal crook, which he holds on his right 
shoulder, while a three-tailed flail is carried by one of his officials as the symbol of the 
chief’s power.7 It needs no emphasis that these are of Egyptian origin. Farther along 
the river both of these implements appear again but they have got separated, a process 
that was already beginning with the Kilba. Thus, not far away the Bachama live at 
the junction of the Gongola with the Benue. Among them the crook is carried on the 
right shoulder by each elder of the tribe at the ceremonial hoeing of the ground,’ but 
nothing is said about the flail. Ceremonial hoeing is, of course, an important fertility 
occasion. Farther down the river it is the duty of the third senior official to place on 


' Nina de G. Davies, The Tomb of Huy, pls. 28, 29. The one on her chariot is generally spoken of as a 
sunshade to which use it was no doubt put, but surely it could hardly have been attached to her headdress as 
it certainly looks and is sometimes supposed to be. 

2 Palmer in Man, 1937, p. 183. 

3 N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 1, 43. Young people, on 
the other hand, are carried on a framework or flat bier of bamboo. 

4 Ibid., 44, 45. 

5 Monckton in ¥. African Soc. 27 (1927-8), 164, Appendix A (iv) and figs.; Clifford in ¥. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst. 66, 428 and fig. on p. 430. The two authors give very different versions of a story about the body of 
the father of the first Ata having been brought to Idah in a canoe which was then used as a coffin. No doubt 
this actually happened, but it is clearly not the origin of the custom of canoe-burial. 

6 J. G. Frazer, The Worship of Nature, p. 148 quoting M. Lindeman, Les Upotos, p. 43. 

7 C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, 1, 184 and n. 1. 

8 Ibid., 33, 34 and pl. 6 where it is shown alongside a Pharaonic one. 
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the shoulder of a new chief of the Chamba of Donga the hippo-hide whip which is 
the emblem of chieftainship.! After this we come to Wukari where the new Jukun 
king is ‘offered a whip with several tails (flail)’,? which is placed on his shoulder.3 At 
his death the whip has to be returned to the priestly official along with the other 
emblems of royalty.* 

It is well known that attempts at mummification in one form or another are widely 
practised by the Negroes.5 The following are newly reported cases and they occur 
along the Benue. 

The Kilba, who have just been mentioned as retaining the crook and flail, also have 
an elaborate method of dealing with the corpse, which, as Mr. Meek says, must with 
little doubt be a derivation from the Egyptian custom. They even give such a burial 
to a commoner.® Next to them live the Fali, and they swathe the corpse with as many 
bandages of cotton and leather as can be afforded. The author very naturally describes 
the wrapped body as a ‘mummy’.”7 Farther down the river at the above-mentioned 
Wukari the body of the Jukun king is desiccated, disembowelled, smeared with butter 
and salt, massaged, and then tightly bandaged with strips of cloth;’ a very complete 
process. 

On the Niger a little north of the junction of the Benue lies the country of Nupé, 
whence the god Shango came southwards and south-westwards into Yoruba-land,? 
i.e. the hinterland of Lagos, and his derivation from Amin is unmistakable. He is 
the sky-god and, as a sky-god should in those regions, he sends the rain and hurls the 
thunderbolt.!° His sacred animal is the ram, and one lives in the palace at Oyo in 
charge of a Shango priestess.!! Rams are sacrificed to him at his great festival in 
November and by those who can afford it in great numbers.!? His image at Oyo has a 
ram’s mask,!3 the cover of the casket which holds his ‘fire medicine’ is in the form of a 
pair of rams’ heads,'+ and the energy of a fresh horse is compared to the vigour of 
‘Shango’s rams’.!5 All this is very suggestive of Amin, as was seen originally by Frobe- 
nius and more recently by Dr. Meyerowitz.'© Not only was Amin a ram-god, as is 
well known, but the present writer has recently shown that he was a sky-god as well 
and almost certainly had a meteorite as his sacred object.!7 Fortunately, we can be even 

' Tbid., 334. 2 Sir Richmond Palmer, The Bornu Sahara and Sudan, p. 131. 

3 C. K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom, p. 137. + Ibid., p. 172. 

5 N. W. Thomas in Ancient Egypt, 1921, pp. 7-10; Seligman in Studies Presented to F. LI. Griffith, pp. 458- 
60, and pl. 73, fig. a; Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom, pp. 169 f. 

6 Id., Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, 1, 196-8, 220; id., A Sudanese Kingdom, p. 170. 

7 Lebeuf in ¥. soc. des Africanistes, 8, 111 f., and pls. 4-6. No mention is made of any attempt at preserving 
the body. 

8 Nleek, A Sudanese Kingdom, pp. 167-9. 9 L. Frobenius, The Voice of Africa, 1, 210. 

10 Frobenius, op. cit., p. 205. Neolithic axes are sacred to him, and in Yoruba-land, as elsewhere, they 
represent the thunderbolt (Dwyer in Man, 1903, pp. 183, 184; Scott Macfie, ibid., 1913, p. 170; Frobenius, 
op. cit., pp. 217, 218). 

tr Neyerowitz in Man, 1946, p. 26, n. 8. 12 Frobenius, op. cit., p. 212. 

13 [bid., p. 218. 4 Tbid., p. 210. 1s Tbid., p. 218. 

16 Loc. cit., p. 26, though much of the Egyptology requires editing. 

17 ¥EA 20, 139-52; ZAS 71, 41-4; Ann. Serv. 42, 183-5. His original from whom he was derived, 
Min, had the thunderbolt as his symbol (Wainwright in JEA 17, 185-95) and was a sky-god like Aman (ibid., 
21, 152-70). 
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more definite in ascribing Shango’s derivation to Amin, for we have material evidence 
that it was so. It is provided by the badge of the Shango priest’ which is a crudely 
made replica of the quite common ram’s head symbol of Amiin wearing the wsf collar. 
In fact, the Egyptian wsh collar had quite a vogue among the Yoruba for that of the 
priest of Olokun was of that shape also.2_ This one was clearly intended to be hung 
round the neck, for it has loops for suspension at its ends. The Shango badge seems 
to have a hook at the top. 

The identification of the ram with the storm is, however, by no means confined to 
the Yoruba, but is widespread throughout West Africa. Far to the east in Calabar and 
the Cameroons it is said that thunder is a great ram which marches across the sky,3 
and in the same neighbourhood another tribe sacrifices a ram to the thunder-god.* 
Farther away still, this time to the north-west of Yoruba-land, the idea is found again 
in northern Togo-land, also among the Mossi of the Upper Volta Province, and very 
much farther on again among the Mandé in Senegambia.s 

It is curious that just as the crook and flail have got separated along the Benue, so 
does the ram there represent, not the storm, but that other side of Amen-R€&, the Sun.® 
In this identification the tribes of the Benue agree with the Hausa to the north of them,’ 
and the Hausa agree with the solar side so commonly given to the Amiin ram in Libya 
farther north again and north-east.8 In Libya the rock graffiti are well known which 
show the ram with the sun’s disk on his head,° and it will not be forgotten that Amen- 
Rés worship spread out into Libya via Siwah. 

Another belief that is widespread in West Africa and also occurs in the country 
south of Lake Chad is that in the Beginning the sky either touched the earth or at least 
lay very near it, and in due time it was lifted up or lifted itself up. Thus, near Marwa, 
south of Mora, it is said that the sky was pushed up by the exuberant growth of the 
trees.!° Some fifty or sixty miles west of Marwa the Margi suppose that the sky was 
originally so near the earth that men could touch it.'"' On beyond the Benue, in the 
Niger Delta and the northern Cameroons, the Sun and the Sky felt that as Man had 
obtained fire he could warm himself so that there was no need for them to remain so 
close to the earth. So they withdrew to their present distance.'? The belief in the 
original closeness of the sky is widespread throughout the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Northern Territories, and also Liberia. In the country of the Gold Coast and its 
hinterland the belief is held, for instance, by the Krachi, Dagomba, Ashanti, Adele, 


' Nleyerowitz, pl. I-J, fig. 3, facing p. 129 of Wan, 1940. 2 Ibid., pl. I-J, fig. 1. 
3 P. Amaury Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 11, 969. 

+ Id., Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 24. 5 Frobenius, op. cit., pp. 219-21. 
6 Ibid., pp. 221 ff.; Meek, 4 Sudanese Kingdom, p. 192. 7 Frobenius, op. cit., p. 221. 


8 Ibid., pp. 223, 225, where, however, it is all mixed up with some very unfortunate Egyptology, as is so 
much of this chapter. 

9 Joleaud in ¥. soc. des Africanistes (1933), 3, 197-282, has an important study on these Saharan graffiti, and on 
pl. 1, figs. 4, 5, 6, shows some fine examples of these rams. Frobenius shows one from Oran on p. 225. O. Bates, 
The Eastern Libyans, pp. 195-200, has a useful collection of information and reproduces several of the graffiti. 

to Fourneau in 7. soc. des Africanistes (1938), 8, 172. 
11 Meek, Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, 1, 221. 
12, P. Amaury Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 342. 
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Ewe, and Kassena,! and in Liberia by the Kpelle.2 Each tribe gives a different reason 
for the Sky’s removal, but they all agree that it was because humanity kept getting in 
the way of the Deity. Either the smoke of their fires got in his eyes, or he was continu- 
ally getting hit by the long pestles of the women who were pounding yams or other 
things, and so on, until in disgust he removed himself from such troublesome people. 
The Lifting up of the Sky is very prominent in the religion of Ancient Egypt, and 
many gods are shown in the act, and festivals were held in its commemoration when 
kings performed the ceremony.3 It was specially performed for Amen-Ré& after which 
came the Festival of his Entry to the Sky. A hymn to him of the Eighteenth or early 
Nineteenth Dynasty says “Thou hast lifted up the sky and pushed back the soil’,5 and, 
again, another hymn of a date not later than Ramesses II addresses Amen-Ré with 
the words ‘thou who (?) hangest up the heaven’. The idea also passed into the religion 
of Ethiopia,?7 whence Negro Africa obtained so much of its culture. One thing the 
Negroes did not accept was that curious Egyptian view that the Sky was female. 
With them the Sky is male, a role much more suitable to its usual violence. 
A. W. Cardinall, Tales Told in Togoland, p. 15; J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stadmme, p. 423. 
D. Westermann, Die Kpelle, p. 533, no. 28. 3 Wainwright in FEA 20, 145; 21, 168. 
+ Ibid., 20, 145, and cf. p. 151. 5 Bakir in dun. Serv. 42, 87, 1. 13. 
6 Gardiner, Hierat. Pap. Brit. Jus., 3rd ser., p. 96, and for the date see p. 78. 


7 Leps. Denkm. v, pl. 13, figs. b, d, where Tirhakah upholds the sky at Barkal; pl. 55, figs. a, b, where King 
Natakamani and Queen Amenitere assisted by deities do the same at Ben Naga to the south of Meroé. 
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